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A Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario is 
appointed, effective April 15th, 1969, to advise the Minister of 
Education and Minister of University Affairs under the following 
terms of reference: 


It shall be the responsibility of the Commission: 


1. To consider, in the light of present provisions for university and 
other post-secondary education in Ontario, the pattern necessary to 
ensure the further effective development of post-secondary education 
in the Province during the period to 1980, and in general terms to 
1990, and make recommendations thereon. 


2. In particular, but not to the exclusion of other matters, to study 
and make recommendations on: 


* the educational and cultural needs of students to be met at the 
post-secondary level in Ontario, including adult and continuing 
education; 

* the patterns of student preference and demand in post-secondary 
education, especially as they are influenced by social and 
economic factors and in the light of possible changes in primary 
and secondary education; 


* the number of students for whom provisions should be made in 
various types of institutions and programmes; 

* the type, nature and role of the institutions required to meet the 
educational needs of the Province with particular reference to 
existing institutions and their ability to meet present and future 
demands; 

* the facilities required to meet needs, including specialized 
facilities such as research laboratories, libraries, computer 
facilities, etc.; 

* the need for and nature of centralized or shared facilities and 
Services; 

* the functions and interrelations of the bodies and institutions 
involved in the administration and development of post- 
secondary education; 


* the principles that should govern the transfer of students among 
different types of institutions; 

* the costs, allocation of resources and methods of financing for 
post-secondary education in Ontario as related to the attainment 
of equality of educational opportunity and as related to the 
resources of the Province. 


3. To provide full opportunity for all interested individuals and 
organizations to express opinions and offer discussion on both broad 
and specific issues related to the development of post-secondary 
education in Ontario. To ensure the attainment of this objective, the 
Commission should invite written briefs, hold public hearings and 
publish the results of studies and recommendations initially in draft 
form so as to generate public comment and discussion. 
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Preface 


When this Commission was established in 1969, 
it was charged with developing guidelines for 
post-secondary education that would be 
appropriate to Ontario’s society of the future. 
This was a formidable task, and it was made 
even more difficult by the fact that individuals 
and groups involved in various sectors of post- 
secondary education and from different areas of 
society view education from highly personal and 
widely diverse perspectives. Furthermore, the 
field to be covered had to comprehend such 
diversity as the Ph.D. student in nuclear physics 
and the manpower retrainee, the professional 
requirements of lawyers and nurses, and the 
learning needs of citizens using community 
libraries. The focus, then, had to be on people, 
not academic institutions, however important the 
latter may have been in providing services in 
post-secondary education. 


As a Commission, we found ourselves at work on 
this highly complex and far-reaching subject 
when patterns in post-secondary education and 
perceptions of them were changing with drastic 
rapidity in Ontario. In this regard, the world of 
1972 already seems considerably removed from 
that of 1969. It was necessary for us to respond 
to this ongoing change and design a report 
adapted to transition that would not attempt to 
freeze the future for post-secondary education. 


As the members of the Commission came to 
recognize the magnitude of these problems, they 
were drawn into extensive and deep examination 
of their own values and judgements pertaining to 
education today. This introspective process led to 


open public discussion concerning the very 
foundations of the post-secondary system, and 
subsequently to the Commission’s own critical re- 
evaluation of it. Ultimately, one fact emerged on 
which there was no disagreement: post-secondary 
education is not an activity confined within the 
walls of the familiar institutions of teaching and 
learning; rather, it is a pervasive, molding force 
that affects all individuals living in our society, 
intellectually, creatively, and economically. 


The conclusion logically follows that post- 
secondary education must be seen as a need of 
the people — of individuals, of groups, and of the 
entire community. The institutions, the programs, 
the formal and informal manifestations of the 
learning process have relevance only as they 
relate to and involve the members of the society 
that maintains them. 


The roots of Ontario’s present educational system 
lie deep in a notable historical tradition that 
dates back for more than a century. Its values and 
principles have been long cherished by 
established post-secondary institutions. It has 
become clear, however, that a single mode of 
education can be neither appropriate to nor 
accepted by society as a whole. At different levels, 
people have different expectations and make 
different demands. This is particularly true in a 
cultural environment that is as heterogeneous and 
as fast-changing as Ontario’s is today. 


The narrow view of post-secondary education is 
that it must be formal and structured. 
Traditionally, it must take place in recognized 


institutions of higher learning. But many today 
reject this concept as insufficient. They are 
demanding that education of high quality be 
made available to all individuals who can benefit 
from it as and when they want it. Through 
education — education as a continuous, life-long 
process — individuals can participate more fully 
in our society and at the same time make it a 
richer and more satisfying environment in which 
to live. 


The members of this Commission have made an 
earnest attempt to understand the needs and 
desires of the people of Ontario. A massive effort 
was put forth to obtain the views of individuals 
from every level of society in all parts of the 
province. Long hearings were held, many briefs 
were received and studied, and a wide range of 
research studies was carried out to identify the 
educational requirements that exist in our society 
today. 


In submitting this Report, we wish to emphasize 
its concern for flexibility in the post-secondary 
system. Our recommendations provide a very 
broad framework for future policy-making at 
both government and institutional levels. Our 
intention is that policy should be adjusted to 
changing needs as these become evident in 
various sectors of our society. The post-secondary 
system must be sensitive and responsive to these 
fluctuating demands if it is to fulfil its obligation 
to the people of Ontario. 
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Chapter | 
Inheritance 
and 
Challenge 


During the past two decades, post-secondary 
education in Ontario has experienced a sweeping 
transformation. Prior to and immediately after 
World War II, education beyond high school 
occupied a modest and respected corner of 
Ontario’s social landscape. It was concentrated 
mainly in a handful of provincially supported 
universities, legatees of a proud and substantial, 
if somewhat narrow, Canadian tradition of 
scholarship, teaching, and community service.' It 
directly affected only a small segment of the 
population and cost relatively little public money. 
The contrast today could scarcely be more 
striking. The present system of post-secondary 
education is massive, complex, and diverse. It 
involves a sizable proportion of Ontario’s youth 
studying in a broad spectrum of institutions with 
a myriad of functions. It plays a commanding 
role in society and consumes a substantial part of 
public expenditures. It is hardly surprising that 
an activity which earlier attracted slight public 
attention has, in the last decade and a half, 
become the object of great public interest, 
legitimate public scrutiny, and anxious public 
commentary. 


during the past two decades, 
post-secondary education in 
Ontario has experienced a 
sweeping transformation . . . 


These remarkable changes in the scope and 
character of post-secondary education have been 
shaped by powerful, and often elusive, 
demographic, economic, and cultural forces, as 
well as by political pressures. In the 1950s and 
1960s, these pressures created a demand for 
expanded, more diverse, and improved 
educational services and research. There also 
emerged in government and society a remarkable 
readiness to provide the human and material 
means to meet this demand. 


The purely demographic roots of educational 
growth are the easiest to uncover and weigh. 
Following World War II, an extraordinary 
upsurge in birth rates throughout the Western 
world and heavy immigration both from other 


' See W. G. Fleming, Ontario’s Educative Society, 7 vols. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972), vol. 4, ch. 3. 


provinces and from abroad combined to increase 
Ontario’s population more quickly than that of 
almost any other industrialized society in the 
world. For example, between 1951 and 1971, the 
population of 18-year-olds almost doubled.’ As 
this population balloon slowly worked its way up 
through the age categories, it stimulated a great 
expansion of elementary and secondary education 
in the late 1950s and early and mid-1960s, and 
subsequently became an important factor in the 
spurt of enrolments in institutions of post- 
secondary education. This gross increase in 
population alone perhaps could account for a 
doubling of people in educational institutions 
beyond the high-school level; but it could not 
explain the startling six-fold increase in student 
enrolment that occurred during this period. 
Puzzling questions thus remain. Why did an 
increasing proportion of the population — 
especially the young — choose, unlike their 
predecessors, to continue their education after 
grade 11, grade 12, or grade 13 and then for a 
further three or four years? What were the new 
or changing pressures, tastes, and preferences 
that quickened the institutionalization of learning 
and impelled a larger part of the community to 
put more of their means and time into formal 
and continuous education? Equally crucial, why 
did governments decide that universal access to 
post-secondary education was a highly desirable 
goal and a legitimate public expenditure? 


Of the many forces that combined to fashion the 
mental and moral climate of the post-war period, 
modernization — in its kaleidoscopic dimensions 
including industrialization and urbanization — 
can be isolated as the strategic force behind the 
frantic growth in post-secondary education. 
Modernization meant a rapid acceleration in the 
pace of basic changes in the structure and 
capacity of the provincial and national economies 
that had been going on since the late nineteenth 
century. It signified changing a largely rural 
people, whose existence had revolved primarily 
around the diverse, edible, and saleable gifts of 
land and water, to the ways of the city, enclosing 
their lives in a man-made ambience and 
technology. Higher technology, a world of 
administrative complexity and electric 
communication, required new knowledge, as well 


See Figure 1-1. 


Figure 1-1 
Population in Ontario 
In Total and by Age Group 
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as a better-trained labour force and a better- 
informed citizenry. 


modernization can be 
isolated as the strategic 
force behind the frantic 
growth in post-secondary 
education... 


All this raised demands for more formal general 
and professional education, and new and better 
vocational or practical training within the public 
education system. With the continuing shift in 
employment opportunities from agriculture to 
manufacturing, and then to service jobs, stiffer 
(and often unrealistic) formal education 
requirements became a condition of access to 
both the new and some of the old job 
opportunities.’ At the same time, an expanding 
economy raised levels of personal income and 
made it possible for families to afford the direct 
costs of educating their young and to forego the 
income that their children might otherwise have 
earned. In short, the logic of viewing prolonged 
schooling as a prudent personal investment in a 
future job or career, within a rapidly growing 
and industrializing provincial economy, provided 
youth, parents, and an increasing number of 
other adults with plausible practical reasons for 
wanting more formal education.’ 


Similar assumptions led the federal and 
provincial governments to conclude that universal 
access to post-secondary education was both a 
legitimate investment and an important political 
goal. In the 1950s and 1960s, the leading premise 
of public educational policy was relatively simple, 
at least in its outlines: higher unemployment 
levels and Canada’s lag behind the United States 
in its per capita gross national product were 
largely due to a lag in education, especially at the 
post-secondary level. The technological 


* See Applied Research Associates, Certification and Post- 
Secondary Education, A Study Prepared for the Commission 
on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer, 1972), ch. 2. 


* There are many published studies about the private returns 
to investment in education; for a brief general discussion of 
this subject, see Systems Research Group, Inc., Some — 
Economics of Post-Secondary Education — A Critical Review, 
A Study Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary 


Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), pp.1-54. 
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competition of the cold war symbolized by 
Sputnik gave this view added impetus. Those 
advocating a breakthrough in post-secondary 
education usually presented more traditional 
arguments as well. Broader access to education 
and mission-oriented research were advocated as 
an effective means to social progress. Higher 
education was praised as an ascending ladder of 
social and economic mobility; it was defended 
both as an avenue of personal self-fulfilment and 
as a way of enlarging society’s knowledge of 
itself and of nature; it was a badge of responsible 
citizenship in a liberal society; and finally, it was 
described as an enlarged base for the articulation 
and strengthening of Canada’s culture. These 
arguments, though sometimes contradictory, 
shared the common assumption that post- 
secondary education was a virtual panacea for 
personal, social, and economic ills. Combined 
with Ontario’s rise to greater material affluence, 
they opened the difficult way from debate, 
through policy and planning, to today’s large and 
variegated system of post-secondary education. 


arguments in favour of 
universal access shared 

the common assumption that 
post-secondary education 
was a virtual panacea for 
personal, social, and 
economic ills... 


Until the early 1950s, for a young person 
sufficiently ambitious and advantaged to consider 
continuing his education after high school, the 
problem of choice was not particularly 
intimidating. The world of post-secondary 
education was still small then, socially quite 
homogeneous, tidy, and comprehensible. As late 
as 1951, after the war-veterans who had briefly 
bulged enrolments had graduated, only about 
27,000 Ontarians, constituting approximately S1X 
per cent of the 18-24 age group,’ pursued some 
form of advanced education. They entered 
undergraduate arts and science or professional 
programs offered by six universities, or a limited 
number of traditional vocational programs in 
nursing schools, teachers’ colleges, and 
agricultural colleges, concentrated almost totally 
in southern Ontario. 


* See Figure 1-2. 
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Two decades later, the scope and diversity of 
educational services had changed dramatically. 
The aspiring student now had to choose from an 
awesome and bewildering array of institutions 
and programs available in various regions of the 
province. In the fall of 1971, the system consisted 
of 14 publicly supported universities, | privately 
supported university, 8 teachers’ colleges, | 
polytechnical institute, 22 colleges of applied arts 
and technology (CAATs), 4 colleges of 
agricultural technology, 56 schools of nursing, 
and a number of professional schools.’ For the 
whole system, the intake of full-time freshmen 
was about 67,900 and the total full-time 
enrolment was almost 182,600. While the total 
enrolment represented 20 per cent of the 18-24 
age group, the freshmen intake corresponded to 
52 per cent of all 19-year-olds in 1971. 


Government has been centrally involved in the 
growth of post-secondary education during the 
past two decades. It has lavishly funded the 
expansion of existing and new institutions, has 
conceived and built entirely different kinds of 
institutions, ' and has extended massive financial 
support to individual students. Through such 
initiatives and support, government has become a 
strategic factor in ushering in the new world of 
mass education for an industrial and post- 
industrial society. Far from merely serving public 
whim, it has become one of the principal agents 
of educational change. What this larger role of 
government in post-secondary education portends 
can perhaps be best judged in the context of the 
structure of government policy and government- 
institution relations as they have evolved since 
the mid-nineteenth century; for this is the 
structure within which federal and provincial 
government policy has developed since 1945, and 
from which it also has significantly departed. 


° See figures 1-3 and 1-4, and tables 1-1 and 1-2. 
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Such include the community colleges in Ontario. See 
Systems Research Group, Inc., The Ontario Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology, A Study Prepared for the Commission 
on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer, 1972). 


far from merely serving 
public whim, government has 
become one of the principal 
agents of educational 
change... 


Before World War II, the development of post- 
secondary education was relatively neglected by 
both federal and provincial governments. Since 
responsibility for education at all levels was 
constitutionally defined as resting with the 
individual provinces, the federal government was 
circumspect and conservative. It contributed only 
small sums for research at universities and 
funded, on a shared-cost basis, modest 
educational programs in areas of joint federal- 
provincial jurisdiction (for example, agricultural 
and vocational training). The provincial 
governments, for their part, assumed to varying 
degrees an attitude of indifference, providing 
financial support to institutions on an individual 
and often sporadic basis. Nevertheless, in 
Ontario, post-secondary institutions became 
increasingly dependent on the provincial 
government’s financial assistance. 


The significance of this dependence on 
government is underlined by the fact that 
intellectual life in Ontario has always been 
closely linked to the public post-secondary 
institutions. We have not known the glittering 
salons and magnetic private artistic circles of 
Europe, the traditional aristocratic patrons of old 
world capitals, great libraries and laboratories on 
an American or European scale, or rich private 
endowments and foundations such as those 
established by the plutocracy of the United 
States. We have never had the strong, privately 
run, and privately funded secular universities, 
outside the public structure, that have been so 
important elsewhere. As a later developing 
colonial region, we conceivably could not have 
afforded such things; assuredly, we have seldom 
acquired the habit of creating them. 


Moreover, while churches and churchmen have 
undoubtedly played a significant part in 
developing intellectual activities in Canada, they 
have not had an impact, in our religiously diverse 
community of Ontario, comparable to the 
cultural contributions of a dominant Catholic 
Church in Europe, of an Anglican or 


Presbyterian Church in Great Britain, or of 
Puritanism in New England. Even the once 
private, church-supported colleges have gradually 
assumed a less significant role in an 
overwhelmingly state-supported system. Private 
education in Ontario has thus always been 

vastly overshadowed by that provided by the 
publicly supported institutions of higher 
education, and essentially by the universities of 
Ontario. For good or ill, they have been almost 
our sole reliance in the evolution of learning and 
scholarship in Ontario. 


intellectual life in Ontario 
has always been closely 
linked to the public post- 
secondary institutions ... 


The tradition of a provincial governmental role 
in university affairs goes back at least to the last 
half of the nineteenth century, when some of the 
basic and enduring features of Ontario’s post- 
secondary educational system were being formed. 
The period up to the early years of this century 
was characterized by debate and political struggle 
over rival visions of society reflected in 
conflicting forms of university organization and 
control. One contest focused largely on the 
rivalry between a number of denominational 
colleges and the University of Toronto. The 
former wanted independence and public aid, 
arguing for the benefits inherent in diversity and 
decentralization; the latter talked of the 
economies of scale to be gained by centralization 
and of the danger of splitting up public funds for 
higher education. 


Through government involvement, a compromise 
was reached in the University of Toronto Act of 
1887.° This Act adopted the principle of 
university federation, which enabled religious 
colleges to federate with the provincial university, 
preserving a considerable measure of 
independence in the classical disciplines but 
sharing in the joint development of newer areas 
of study. Although this innovative compromise 
between centralization and decentralization was 
for the most part viable within the university, it 
created new problems. It was bought at the price 
of almost two decades of close government 


8 1887 RS.O., c. 230 


supervision and even political interference in the 
making of academic appointments. 


This phase ended in 1906, when a new act was 
introduced establishing a lay board of governors 
to control the financial affairs of the University 
of Toronto and a Senate to handle its academic 
affairs. During the same period, the government 
placed the University of Toronto on a 
permanently sound financial basis by infusing 
public funds. It also decided, for the first time, to 
give grants to other colleges, initially for their 
strictly secular programs and then, if they agreed 
to sever their church ties, for use at their 
discretion. In such fashion the other older 
universities, Queen’s and the University of Western 
Ontario, became non-denominational institutions 
shortly before World War I, although McMaster 
and Ottawa did not do so until after World War II. 


Many of the basic features of Ontario policy in 
university affairs that were established by 1914 
have endured: post-secondary education 
continues to operate through a diversity of 
institutions rather than a single provincial 


Figure 1-3 


Location of Post-Secondary Institutions in Ontario 


university; government has recognized the 
principle that it should avoid involvement in the 
internal governance of institutions; and the 
Province has accepted responsibility for the 
funding of post-secondary education through 
secular institutions. 


After World War I, post-secondary education as 
a subject of public controversy and government 
policy moved out of the limelight into the back 
room, and there it remained for three decades. 
Between 1917 and 1950, university matters were 
debated in the Legislature only four times, and 
on none of these occasions was a vote taken. 
Contacts between the government and 
universities came to be handled on a personal 
basis by the various premiers of the province. As 
a result of the government’s general indifference 
towards higher education and also because of the 
stringent financial conditions that existed through 
most of this period, few initiatives were taken to 
found new institutions, expand facilities, or 
broaden access. Even so, between 1920 and 1945, 
the universities finished taking over the major 
responsibility for education in the professions 
and total university enrolments doubled. 
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Table 1-1 Location of Post-Secondary Institutions in Ontario 


CITIES 


Barrie 

Belleville 
Brampton/Oakville 
Cornwall 

Guelph 

Haileybury 
Hamilton 


Kingston 


Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Lindsay 


London 


Metropolitan Toronto 


North Bay 
Oshawa 


Ottawa 


Pembroke 
Peterborough 

Port Credit/Milton 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
South Porcupine 
Sudbury 

Thunder Bay 


Waterloo 


Welland/St. Catharines 
Windsor 


UNIVERSITIES 


University of Guelph 


McMaster University 


Queen’s University 
Royal Military College of 
anada 


The University of Western 
Ontario 


University of Toronto 
Erindale College 
Scarborough College 
York University 
Glendon College 


Nipissing College 
Laurentian) 


Carleton University 
University of Ottawa 


Trent University 


Algoma College 
(Laurentian University) 


Laurentian University 


Lakehead University 


University of Waterloo 
Waterloo Lutheran 
University 


Brock University 


University of Windsor 


COLLEGES OF 
APPLIED 
ARTS AND 


TECHNOLOGY 


Georgian College 
Loyalist College 
Sheridan College 


St. Lawrence College 


Northern College 
Mohawk College 


St. Lawrence College 


Northern College 


Conestoga College 


Sir Sandford Fleming College 


Fanshawe College 


George Brown College 
Humber College 
Centennial College 
Seneca College 


Canadore College 
Durham College 


Algonquin College 


Algonquin College 


Sir Sandford Fleming College 


Sheridan College 
Lambton College 
Sault College 
Northern College 
Cambrian College 


Confederation College 


Niagara College 
St. Clair 


OTHER 

POST- 
SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS 


Ontario College of Art 
Ryerson Polytechnical 


Institute 


Source: Horizons (Toronto: 
Ontario Department of 
University Affairs). 


It appears that during this period the provincial 
government was content with the idea of 
university independence as long as it did not 
result in the unreasonable expenditure of public 
funds, and as long as the behaviour of 
institutions and their members did not become 
the cause of public controversy or embarrassment 
to the government. By adopting a policy of non- 
involvement, the government provided a 
protective environment in which “the concept of 
university autonomy became more firmly 
established and, to a considerable extent, set the 
pattern that prevails today.” 


*K ** ** * * ** 


After 1945, rising demands upon systems of 
post-secondary education drew both the federal 
and the provincial governments out of their 
position of aloofness, and post-secondary 
institutions became faced with new and complex 
governmental relationships that stemmed almost 
entirely from trends of the 1950s and 1960s. The 


* E. E. Stewart, The Role of the Provincial Government in the 


Development of the Universities of Ontario 1791-1964, 
Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, University of Toronto, 1970. 


Figure 1-4 


most important was the frantic and lavish 
expansion of post-secondary education, partly 
spurred and almost totally funded by the federal 
and provincial governments. By 1957, the almost 
universally shared assumptions of political 
leaders, media commentators, and spokesmen for 
institutions of the social value of increased access 
to post-secondary education prompted the 
provincial government to announce: “Our 
objective is to insure that no student who has the 
capacity will be deprived of the opportunity of 
attending university and developing his talents to 
the fullest possible extent.” Six years later, 
Premier John Robarts committed his government 
to completing the achievement of the same 
ambitious goal: 


We must provide whatever 
opportunities are necessary as a 
government so that each individual 
may be assured an opportunity 
through education to develop his 
potentialities to the fullest degree 
and to employ his talents that God 


'0 J. N. Allen, Legislature of Ontario Debates, February 25, 
1959, p. 611. 


Location of Selected Art Galleries, Museums and Libraries in Ontario 
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Table 1-2 Location of Selected Art Galleries, Museums and Libraries in Ontario 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
CITIES ART GALLERIES MUSEUMS PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Amherstburg 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Chatham 
Coburg 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
Kleinburg 
Leamington 
London 
Oakville 
Oshawa 


Ottawa 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Sarnia 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Whitby 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


Source: Ontario Association Source: Ontario’s Historic Source: Records provided 
of Art Galleries, A Brief Sites, Museums and by the Ministry of Colleges 
Presented to the Plaques, compiled by the and Universities, which list 
Commission on Post- Department of Public over 340 public libraries in 
Secondary Education in Records and Archives for Ontario. 
Ontario, June 15, 1972, the Department of Tourism 
which lists only members of and Information, which lists 
the Association. over 170 musuems in 

Ontario. 


has given him to the greatest 
advantage. We plan to accomplish 
this through free choice, not through 
coercion and regimentation of our 
fellow citizens. 


a provincial promise of 
universal access raised a 
further query: access for 
whom and to what?... 


A provincial promise for universal access to post- 
secondary education for those willing and able to 
benefit raised a further serious query: access for 
whom and to what? Were the traditional 
programs of undergraduate university education 
alone adequate to meet the needs of a society 
speeding towards an ambivalent modernity? The 
question was complicated by the immensity and 
regional diversity of the province. 
Demographically and economically, the province 
is made up of two distinct regions. Southern 
Ontario remains the centre of agriculture, 
manufacturing, commercial activity, and 
ancillary services, and here most of the people of 
the province live, mainly in urban centres. In 
contrast, northern Ontario, which comprises 
more than 80 per cent of the province’s area, 
consists of various frontier zones at different 
stages of economic development and contains 
only about 11 per cent of the population." It has 
to contend with vast distances, a sparse and 
ethnically diverse population, and an often harsh 
climate. Its economy remains dependent mainly 
upon the direct exploitation of natural resources 
— mining, lumbering, and pulp and paper. The 
remote and scattered nature of its producing 
units and its often impermanent communities 
have presented a continuing challenge with 
respect to the provision of public services of all 
kinds, including post-secondary education. 


The provincial government responded to these 
various challenges in a largely piecemeal fashion. 
As social change and new cultural tastes came to 
demand new knowledge that could be created 
only in expensive programs at advanced levels, 


'' John P. Robarts, Legislature of Ontario Debates, February 
2571965, p, 725. 


2 See Figure 1-5. 
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government accelerated the expansion of 
graduate education in almost all disciplines. As 
new social strata responded to the lure of post- 
secondary education, and as industry and 
technology began generating needs for a higher 
level of trained competence, government 
multiplied the number of student places in 
existing universities, granted charters for new 
universities — two of them in northern Ontario — 
and founded twenty colleges of applied arts and 
technology (CAATs), some of which evolved 
from existing institutes of technology.’ The 
rationale for establishing these important latter 
institutions was stated clearly by the Grade 13 
Study Committee in 1964: 


We must create a new kind of 
institution that will provide, in the 
interests of students for whom a 
university course is unsuitable, a type 
of training which universities are not 
designed to offer. Fortunately, a 
beginning has been made in the 
establishment of the institutes of 
technology and vocational centres, 
but as yet these are too few in 
number and their offerings are too 
narrow in ak to satisfy what is 
required both by the nature of our 
developing economy and the talents 
of our young people. The Committee 
is therefore recommending the 
establishment of community colleges 
to provide these new and alternative 
programmes. 


When the new institutions emerged after 1966, 
they were not community colleges of the 
American type — “screens” or “revolving doors” 
to universities — but genuine alternatives with 
functions different from those of the universities, 
open to a wide clientele and closely tied to their 
communities. Through these further educational 
initiatives and the commitment of additional 
large public funds, the provincial government’s 
already lively involvement in post-secondary 
education was deepened. 


iB See Systems Research Group, The Ontario Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. 


: Report of the Grade 13 Study Committee, 1964 submitted 
to The Hon. Wm. G. Davis, Minister of Education, June 26, 
1964. 


Another significant change to transform the 
context in which relations between government 
and post-secondary institutions were to develop 
was the involvement of the federal government 
in post-secondary education, for the first time on 
a massive scale. This change was triggered by 
World War II, which broadened the 
government’s view of its national responsibilities 
and raised its confidence about its ability to 
discharge them. This new presence was to affect 
dramatically the development of post-secondary 
education; indeed, in an altered form, it remains 
a powerful force to this day. 


Since 1945, a number of issues of national scope 
have stimulated federal initiatives in post- 
secondary education. The first event was the 
return of the war veterans to Canada. As one of 
its major programs of rehabilitation, the federal 
government undertook, on generous terms, to 
finance their university education. It established 
entirely new, though temporary, universities in 
government facilities and gave direct aid to 
students and operating grants to universities. As 
a result of this program, university enrolments 
quickly doubled, then trebled; and in the course 
of absorbing this new wave of students, the post- 


Figure 1-5 
Northern and Southern Ontario 
Area and Population Density 


\ Population 11% 
Area 80% 


\) 


Population 89% 
Area 20% \ 


secondary institutions were forced to abandon 
routine practices and cramped ideas. 


after 1945, the federal 

government, for the first 
time on a massive scale, 
became involved in post- 
secondary education .. . 


When the veterans graduated, the universities 
pleaded with the federal government not to 
abandon them to their former frugal existence. 
Coincidentally, there was rising pressure on 
government to assume national cultural and 
nation-building responsibilities through 
education. In 1951, the Massey Commission 
stated that “. . . if financial stringency prevents 
these great institutions from being, as they have 
said, ‘nurseries of a truly Canadian civilization 
and culture’, we are convinced that this is a 
matter of national concern’’.” The provinces had 
not yet substantially increased their funding of 
post-secondary education, and the federal 
government again responded by making direct 
grants to universities. 


In the late 1950s and the 1960s, the federal 
government was drawn into increasing its 
support of post-secondary education by its 
acknowledged obligation to the health of the 
national economy, specifically to the achievement 
of stable economic growth and a low level of 
unemployment. During this period, governments 
at all levels became captivated by an alluring 
“investment” view of education.'® The guiding 
premise of public educational policy was that the 
needs of Canada’s society demanded that its per 
capita gross national product approach that of 
the United States. The widely shared perceptions 
of the Economic Council of Canada explained 
the nation’s persistent shortfall of 30 per cent in 
its per capita gross national product partly in 
terms of a shortfall in the educational level of its 
work force.'’ The Council reasoned that perhaps 


és Report of the Royal Commission on National Development 
in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 1949-195] (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1951), p. 143. 


'® See Systems Research Group, Some Economics of Post- 
Secondary Education. 


'7 Economic Council of Canada, The Canadian Economy from 
the 1960s to the 1970s (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1967), 
pp. 68-71. 


about a third of this productivity lag could be 
attributed to a lag in education: in proportion to 
its population, Canada had only about one-half 
as many holders of university degrees as did the 
United States. A similar case was argued on the 
related question of unemployment. In the 1960s, 
patterns of persistent unemployment were 
attributed in part to the labour force’s lack of 
adequate skills for utilizing the highly 
complicated technologies of an urban society. 
Since the federal government had long 
participated in vocational training programs, it 
seemed logical to combat unemployment by 
substantially expanding that involvement. In 
Ontario, the federal stimulus, associated with 
provincial interests and under provincial 
guidance, led to the unprecedented establishment 
within one year of the robust system of colleges 
of applied arts and technology. 


governments at all levels 
became captivated by an 
alluring ‘‘investment”’ view 
of education... 


The massive expansion of post-secondary 
education in Canada since 1945 has been partly 
stimulated and to a surprising degree 
underwritten by federal resources, and the 
implications for education flowing from this have 
undergone a major alteration. From 1945 until 
the mid-1960s, the federal government gave its 
financial support through per capita payments; 
the terms of the grants required distribution of 
the funds to institutions in proportion to the 
number of students in each. Because the federal 
government made no distinction whatever among 
the various kinds of institutions it was prepared 
to support — public, private, or church-related — 
institutions of all kinds flourished as never 
before. 


In 1965, however, the federal government made 
a momentous policy change and decided to halt 
its previous fiscal scheme of directly funding 
institutions and students. Instead, it would make 
a transfer payment directly to the provinces 
which would constitute a much higher proportion 
of educational costs. Under the new formula, 
Ottawa agreed to underwrite, through a series of 
fiscal arrangements, a full 50 per cent of all 
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operating costs of post-secondary education 
incurred by the provinces, without defining any 
limits. In Ontario, massive federal funding under 
provincial direction immediately accelerated the 
building and expansion of post-secondary 
programs and institutions. 


The new formula also, however, signified the 
withdrawal of the federal government from 
direct relations with institutions and the transfer 
to the provinces of full control of funds. This 
shift in responsibility had important implications 
for the funded institutions. In Ontario, for 
example, as the rule limiting grants to secular 
institutions began to be applied, private and 
religious establishments, previously given new 
life by federal grants, became secular one after 
another. In brief, the dramatic effect of the new 
fiscal arrangements after 1966 was quickly to 
“provincialize”’ post-secondary education across 
Canada. It led to the emergence of ten quite 
separate provincial systems. It implied the 
removal of the federal presence as a direct agent 
of national educational and cultural goals, and as 
a counterpoise to exclusive provincial influence. 
Aid from the federal government had come from 
a distance and without much control; aid that 
now came solely from and through the provincial 
government aroused fears in the institutions that 
proximity to the controlling authority threatened 
powerful supervision. Whether or not these fears 
are justified, the fact remains that in Ontario 
today the problematic and changing links 
between government and post-secondary 
institutions are being forged mainly within the 
jurisdiction of the Province. 


the dramatic effect of the 
new fiscal arrangements 
after 1966 was quickly to 
provincialize post-secondary 
education across Canada... 


** ** * * * 2 


One large area of post-secondary education in 
Ontario — sharing pride of place with teaching 
and learning in many institutions — in which a 
direct and sustained, though problematical, 
federal presence continues is research and 
scholarship. As one of the oldest areas of federal 


involvement, it began on a small scale before 
World War I with federal support of university 
research in fields such as agriculture and mining. 
Since 1916, federal funds for research in 
engineering and the physical sciences have been 
made available to the universities through the 
National Research Council. In addition, federal 
departments and agencies have sponsored 
research projects on many subjects at Canadian 
universities.'* 


Such support was quite modest before 1939 and 
involved relatively few researchers. During 
World War II, war-related research served as a 
stimulus to new support, but the turning point in 
the development of research capacity for 
governments and institutions was not reached 
until at least a decade later. In the late 1950s, the 
insatiable appetite for new knowledge in an 
increasingly technological society impinged upon 
post-secondary education at the very time when 
the enrolment boom was changing it almost 
beyond recognition. The response of government 
to this challenge — first at the federal and then to 
a lesser degree, at the provincial level — was to 
plunge into support of research at the universities 
as a way of training researchers and generating 
the needed knowledge. Federal support alone for 


'§ Some information about federal support for research in 
Ontario is contained in Anthony H. Smith, The Production of 
Scientific Knowledge in Ontario Universities: An Overview of 
Problems, A Study Prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972), pp. 10-18. 


Table 1-3 


research and scholarship increased almost seven- 
fold between 1958-1959 and 1967-1968." 


There is no denying the percolating influence 
which rising levels of support have had on the 
magnitude and diversity of knowledge-producing 
activities across Canada. But there have also been 
problems, and the federal role in research, in 


'? See Table 1-3 and Figure 1-6. 


Figure 1-6 
Assisted Research Funds at Ontario Universities 
by Principal Source of Funds, 1961-67 
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Assisted Research Funds at Ontario Universities by Principal Source of Funds, 1961-67 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Millions of Dollars! 

Federal Government ; : 7.7 99 ; 19.2 27.5 
Provincial Government < . A 4.8 A 8.5 10.7 
Corporations : F df 6 : 1.2 1.1 
Foundations : : 2.0 2.4 y 3.3 4.0 
Other Sources2 , : ieee 2.0 x 2.0 1.9 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 


Source of Funds 


Total ‘ : 12.6 19.6 34.2 45.2 


1 As thousands have been rounded to the nearest one hundred thousand dollars, some columns do not total precisely. 

2 Includes funds from religious organizations, alumni, other gifts, endowments, and ‘‘other income”’. 

Source: Table 10 — ‘‘Sources of Assisted Research Funds, claffified by Region, ...’’ in Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Education Division, Finance Section, Canadian Universities, Income and Expenditure, 1964-65, and 1967-68, 
Catalogue No. 81-212 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1967; and Information Canada, 1971), pp. 42-43, and SO-S1, 
respectively. / 


particular, has been critically reviewed in recent 
years. In 1968, the Report of the Task Force on 
Foreign Ownership decried the meagre sums spent 
on research and development in Canada as 
compared with other Western industrialized 
nations.” Equally grave has been the criticism of 
lack of balance in the distribution of support for 
the physical sciences and engineering on one 
side, and the humanities and social sciences on 
the other. 


rising levels of support 

have had a percolating 
influence on the magnitude 
and diversity of 
knowledge-producing activities 
across Canada... 


The imbalance is truly striking and can hardly be 
defended. The substantial edge in status enjoyed 
by the technological and the natural sciences has 
been accentuated in Canada by jurisdictional 
ambiguities and by lack of planning and 
coordination between the federal and provincial 
levels of government. The pattern as it has 
evolved is for the federal government to assume 
clear, although not sole, responsibility for 
research in the physical sciences and technology. 
It has done so by organizing its own research and 
by funding research at the universities, largely 
through the National Science Council and the 
National Medical Council. There has. been some 
broad planning in the area, and the available 
funds have generally been distributed fairly. 


But in its support of scholarship in the 
humanities and social sciences, the federal 
government has always been more chary. Part of 
the reason is the more sensitive political and 
cultural nature of studies in the disciplines 
dealing with social and cultural values. As these 
matters are often regarded (particularly in 
Quebec) as falling within the provinces’ sphere, 
substantial federal support might be considered 
an unwarranted intrusion. This question of 
responsibility has never been resolved 
satisfactorily; and as a result, federal funds have 


- Foreign Ownership and the Structure of Canadian Industry, 
Report of the Task Force on the Structure of Canadian 
Industry, prepared for the Privy Council Office (Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1968), pp. 93-95. 
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been late in coming and have remained relatively 
modest. Systematic federal support of individual 
research did not begin until the founding of the 
Canada Council in 1957, and even today it 
amounts to only about one-sixth of the federal 
monies available in engineering and the natural 
sciences. 


there is much research 


activity in Ontario’s 


universities, but it is 
largely unplanned and 
uncoordinated .. . 


During the past half-decade, the late entry of the 
provincial government into support of research 
has raised a further acute problem. There is 
much research activity in Ontario’s universities, 
initiated variously by the institutions themselves, 
as well as by individual scholars, foundations, 
and two levels of government; but it is largely 
unplanned and uncoordinated. Consequently, no 
mechanism exists to ensure that the research 
needs of our society — pure as well as applied, 
normative as well as empirical — are being met. 
The situation is confusing and unsatisfactory to 
government and to the public, as well as to 
institutions and individual researchers. One 


conclusion seems obvious: the review of planning 


and funding of research, nationally and 
provincially, should be continued. 


* * * *K *K *K 


Judging by externals alone, the present system of 
post-secondary education bears little resemblance 
to that of the recent past. Random impressions of 
eye and of ear gained on travels through the 
province and the way we define the structure and 
workings of our system deny much continuity 
with what has gone before. We speak of new 
knowledge and new technologies being 
institutionalized in updated or new systems of 
learning and research; of mass student bodies 
relating fitfully to new staffs and hard-pressed 
administrators; of fundamentally new and 
certainly rough interfaces among society, 
governments, and institutions, emerging from the 
imperious demands of a new finance or of new 
forms of living, working, learning, and leisure. 


We are conscious, too, that the process of change 
here — the breaking in of the novel, the massive, 
and the innovative — is part of a broadening 
pattern affecting most societies of the 
industrialized world. 


But speak to many who have lived through this 
flood of change as teachers or administrators, 
and they will deny experiencing a sharp rupture 
with their past. Ask graduate students coming 
from British Columbia or Newfoundland, or 
newly appointed staff members from other 
provinces or from London or Wisconsin of their 
impressions, and many will grope for words to 
describe the mere nuances of classroom tone, 
student politics, intellectual discourse, or relations 
between staff and students that distinguish 
institutional life here from what they have 
known elsewhere. Whether spoken in praise or in 
blame, such judgements are not surprising, for 
much on the surface of post-secondary education 
that seems so new rests quite securely on the 
learning and scholarly traditions of Ontario’s 
past. Their influence may be less tangible and 
concrete than that of the more easily measured 
political and economic forces, but it is no less 
real. Its effects are clearly embodied in all sectors 
of the present system. 


much on the surface of 

post-secondary education that 

seems so new rests quite 

securely on the learning and 

scholarly traditions of Ontario’s past. . . 


*k ** *K * * * 


Sometimes one needs to be reminded of the 
obvious: that learning and education are 
fundamentally concerned with the endeavours 
and attainments of the mind. This is true 
whether it is a matter of primary reading skills or 
specialized job training, of music, mathematics, 
or medieval literature. Other factors also enter in, 
from social background and experience to 
individual motivation, emotional balance, or even 
physical coordination. Yet the working of the 
intellect remains basic to the learning process and 
grows all the more important at higher, more 
complex levels of learning. 


In efforts to make post-secondary education more 
accessible and diversified, to reduce social 
distances, and to enhance individual opportunity, 
we must never forget that the underlying 
prerequisites are always quality in teaching and 
learning, and excellence in research and 
scholarship. But at the same time, we must reject 
the debasing of these terms. We must insist that 
they not be used to denote an attitude of social 
unconcern or as screens of personal or 
institutional privilege, as pertaining almost 
exclusively to faculty; for these terms also suggest 
muscular standards, for teacher and researcher as 
well as for student. To excel is to be better than 
everyone else. A centre of excellence is thus an 
organization or grouping of individuals which is 
better than similar groupings within its 
functional domain, whether this be architectural 
design, computer technology, English history, 
mathematics, or urban studies. 


Measured by this demanding standard, the 
intellectual tradition we have known in Canada 
and in Ontario is by no means an inconsiderable 
achievement, although admittedly it is a 
somewhat limited one. Well over a century old, it 
has produced scholars, scientists, and literary and 
artistic figures of international repute. It has 
produced important research, ideas, and practices 
in diverse fields from medicine and physics to 
philosophy, communications, economics, and 
history. It has produced, too, a generally high 
level, by world standards, of disseminated 
knowledge in the community at large. Certainly, 
those educated in our intellectual tradition have 
been able to compete effectively in other 
advanced communities and to share in a 
distinctly high-ranking “‘peership” across Canada 
and North America, and throughout the world. 


This is not to give wholly unstinted praise to the 
universities and colleges of Ontario for keeping 
the intellectual fires burning, for at times they 
have let them flicker rather badly by repeating 
routine ideas and resisting new departures. 
Nevertheless, the essential point remains that 
institutions of post-secondary education in this 
province have played a leading role in shaping, 
enlarging, and transmitting a tradition which 
today serves as a solid foundation for our 
intellectual endeavours. 


quality in teaching and 

learning and excellence in research and 
scholarship suggest muscular 
standards, for teacher and 

researcher as well as for 

Student... 


It is fortunate, too, that undergraduate teaching 
and learning continue to share pride of place 
with research and graduate programs. Until 
fairly recently, Ontario’s post-secondary 
institutions were not heavily burdened by 
activities that competed with teaching; the 
programs were small enough to be 
accommodated with the primary undergraduate 
function. By the time graduate studies and large- 
scale research programs had expanded to assume 
a more dominant position, an articulate student 
movement had begun to demand fair 
consideration of undergraduate needs. 


In an age of mass education, the student 
movement, together with the desires of many 
staff members, helped to bolster and preserve for 
students and faculty a tradition of quality in 
learning and teaching that dated back to the time 
when university attendance was a small activity 
reserved for the few. In the past, Ontario’s main 
claim to academic distinction was the work being 
done in some of its professional schools and in 
the honours programs of its universities. In both, 
instruction tended to take place in small, 
decentralized social and learning units with a 
relatively high ratio of staff to students. Small 
classes permitted relations of intimacy to flourish 
within a select body of undergraduates and 
between them and their instructors. The learning 
process in such micro-environments could be 
routine and oppressive, or exciting and 
liberating; in either case, it was personal and 
intimate and could be adapted to new situations. 
The student movement and some faculty sought 
to establish such favourable learning conditions, 
arguing that the broader student body was 
entitled to the very same advantages as those 
available to honours students. When access to 
colleges and universities in the 1950s and 1960s 
broadened, public monies were appropriated to 
maintain, and even improve, high staff-student 
ratios, and small group teaching with its 
attendant pedagogical values survived as a 
framework to be adapted to the changing needs 
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of the times. While depersonalization remains as 
a serious threat in post-secondary education, the 
strength of Ontario’s intellectual tradition and 
the resolve of many teachers and students 
encourage the hope that such harmful trends can 
be’arrested and turned back. 


small group teaching with 

its attendant pedagogical 
values survived as a 

framework to be adapted to the 
changing needs of the 
times... 


K ** ** *K * *K 


Preservation of high intellectual standards is one 
main goal of post-secondary education. But 
equally important is the related attempt to 
reconcile two apparently contradictory objectives 
that have been critically important throughout its 
evolution. One is associated with the idea of 
social responsibility: that a vital social institution 
should serve the needs of society so that it does 
not constitute the preserve of a privileged few 
and so that it makes effective use of the public 
funds supporting it. At its best, this goal stands 
for democratization and broad service to the 
people, in a society which espouses democratic 
values. At its worst, it can mean the rigid and 
mechanistic workings of bureaucracy, the 
watering down of educational goals, and restraint 
on basic intellectual inquiry — whether as 
unprofitable, subversive, or simply irrelevant to 
immediate social concerns. 


The other objective is associated with the idea of 
institutional self-governance: that institutions 
should be as free of outside direction as possible 
to guide their own affairs, control their own 
standards, and make their own innovations, in 
order to ensure the widest-ranging inquiry and 
criticism, the highest intellectual quality, and the 
readiest pursuit of new knowledge. This idea has 
emphasized decentralization, diversity, and self- 
regulation. At its best, it has stood for the 
freedom of knowledge — on which other 
freedoms ultimately rest — the power to criticize 
and to dissent from the accepted norms of 
society, and the right to decide issues solely in 


‘terms of their intellectual validity. At its worst, it 
can stand for irresponsible monopoly or the 
power of an intellectual elite to perpetuate its 
own privileges at the expense of other individuals 
or of the public at large. 


The dynamic interplay between self-governance 
as perceived by institutions and social 
responsibility as perceived by government and 
the public runs through the whole development 
of Ontario’s post-secondary education system. 
The strains between them are probably more 
intense today than ever before and have led to 
frayed relations. The view of government on the 
responsibilities of universities was set out plainly 
in a statement made in 1966 by William Davis, 
then Minister of University Affairs: 


The degree of autonomy enjoyed by 
the provincially assisted universities 
of Ontario is equivalent to, if not 
greater than, that known by publicly 
supported universities anywhere. . . 
There is, moreover, much evidence to 
indicate that provided the universi- 
ties can meet the responsibilities of 
our times we should undoubtedly be 
better off if they were allowed to 
continue to operate with such auton- 
omy. On the other hand, if they can- 
not or will not accept those responsi- 
bilities, and if, for example, large 
numbers of able students must be 
turned away because the university is 
not prepared to accept them, or if, as 
another example, some of the less 
glamorous disciplines are ignored, 
despite pose demands for gradu- 
ates in those areas, or if costly dupli- 
cation of effort is evident, I cannot 
imagine that any society, especially 
one bearing large expense for higher 
education, will want to stand idly by. 
For there will inevitably be a de- 
mand — there have been indications 
of this in other jurisdictions — that 
government move in and take over.”| 


As institutions worry over the latter possibility, 
there is perhaps some hope in the fact that, in the 
past, tensions have led to new accommodations. 
Compromises have been effected over the years, 
giving shape to the distinctive character of 


*! William G. Davis, The Government of Ontario and the 
Universities of the Province (The Frank Gerstein Lectures, 
York University, 1966). 


Ontario’s post-secondary institutions. The system 
is almost wholly public and publicly funded. It is 
already shaped to serve a variety of social needs 
in specialized kinds of education; it is already 
under government supervision through the 
ultimate control of the purse; and it is already 
widely open to public criticism for failing to 
meet this or that public end of job-training or 
provision of services, whether through research 
or some other means. Yet it also still reflects 
urgent desires for a large measure of 
independence in the intellectual and pedagogical 
life of its institutions. The answer to this 
dilemma must be a new working out of 
compromise to meet the needs of the future. 


institutional self-governance, 
at its best, has 

stood for the freedom of 
knowledge — on which other 
freedoms ultimately rest... 


Whether such a compromise can be worked out 
and made to endure will depend in large measure 
on our success in confronting two issues. The first 
is the need to devise bold and discriminating 
accommodations between government and 
institutions that recognize the public interest yet 
avoid political meddling and bureaucratic 
controls. The second is the equally pressing need 
for the system, in its formal institutions and in 
alternatives beyond the existing patterns, to 
remain sensitive and responsive to changing 
social values and wants of a more self-consciously 
Canadian student body. This is not to suggest 
that the institutions of post-secondary education 
should respond faddishly to each faint whisper of 
change in society or in intellectual life. Nor is it 
to ask individual colleges or universities to 
become all things to all people, to assume 
responsibility for a spectrum of legitimate social 
and other tasks that would hobble them in 
discharging their first duties. 


there is a need to devise 

bold and discriminating 
accommodations between 
government and institutions .. . 


It is useful to recall that in the 1960s there was 
the danger that too many demands would be 


made of the universities. The adaptable system of 
colleges of applied arts and technology was 
conceived partly as an alternative that would free 
universities to do what they could do best. It was 
acknowledged that the universities alone could 
not meet the learning needs of an increasingly 
technological society; and that, should they try to 
do so, their liberal arts, professional, and 
graduate teaching programs and their scholarly 
pursuits would suffer. In the coming years, 
Ontario must resist a similar temptation to 
overload the CAATs with programs and duties 
that would seriously impair the quality of their 
work. Naturally, as we seek to define the new 
learning and research needs of our society, there 
must be a continuing search for novel and 
productive options within the colleges and 
universities and encouragement of differentiation 
among them. At the same time, we must free our 
imaginations to devise new alternatives for 
learning and research outside the existing 
patterns. 


institutions should not 
respond faddishly to each 
faint whisper of change in 
society or in intellectual 
lifesixne 


* * * * * * 


As we do both, we will have to be attuned, as 
never before, to vital changes in the composition 
interests, and styles of living, working, and 
leisure of students. What some of these subtle or 
more arresting changes are, we already know; 
others we can confidently predict; still others we 
can only presume. We are not entirely sure, for 
example, what will be the impact on post- 
secondary education of the students who are just 
beginning to emerge from the primary and 
secondary schools that are themselves caught up 
in a process of constant change. The symptom 
and the stimulus of this change has been Living 
and Learning, the widely influential Report of 
the Provincial Committee on Aims and 
Objectives of Education in the Schools of 
Ontario, published in 1968.” It argued for two 


’ 


‘a Living and Learning, The Report of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools 
of Ontario, Toronto, 1968. 
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basic principles as the foundation of education in 
Ontario’s schools: first, that each individual 
should have the right of equal access to the 
learning experience best suited to his needs; and 
second, that every school authority should assume 
the responsibility of providing a “child-centred”’ 
continuum that would invite individual discovery 
and inquiry. 


what will be the impact on 
post-secondary education of 
students who are just beginning 
to emerge from schools 

that are themselves caught 

up in a process of constant 
change?... 


There are clear indications that some educators in 
both elementary and secondary schools are 
following the general direction suggested by these 
guidelines. In the primary schools, increased 
stress on the individual child and on individual 
learning has modified the heavy emphasis 
formerly placed on promotion by grade and on 
the use of universal standard measurements of 
achievement. Students are encouraged to develop 
concepts and trains of thought on their own, and 
to test their assumptions and values through “real 
experiences”. Through audio-visual aids and 
other media, they can participate in alternative 
modes of self-expression and communication. 


In the secondary schools, a similar philosophy is 
establishing new patterns. The old hierarchy of 
diplomas and promotion by grade is being 
discarded in favour of advancement by subject 
and through a credit system. Each school and its 
staff enjoy considerable autonomy in designing a 
broad array of elective courses suited to their 
capabilities and the needs of their students. 
Increased diversity in courses allows students 
more freedom to enlarge and test their individual 
potential; and within the programs of study, a 
variety of approaches is open to student and 
teacher, including inquiry and research by the 
student, individual and independent study, group 
instruction, team teaching, small group 
interaction, and the use of media centres and a 
wide range of audio-visual aids. Along with the 
individualization and liberalization of programs 
of study have come new opportunities for student 


decision-making and for the development of less 
polarized relationships between student and 
teacher. Finally, the gradual downgrading of 
central, autocratic methods of administration has 
created new possibilities, still largely unrealized, 
for communities to join in shaping the character 
of their schools. 


While the full implications of these changes for 
post-secondary education are not yet clear, we 
should guard against a response based on 
ignorance and alarm or over-eager expectations. 
We should accept them as a welcome stimulus 
rather than as a shock or a panacea. At the very 
least, we can identify two distinct needs that will 
follow from them. First, institutions should keep 
attuned to changes in the experiences and 
sensibilities of their future, more varied 
“clientele” through much closer liaison with the 
schools. Too often, curriculum planning in our 
colleges and universities proceeds in almost total 
ignorance of developments in other educational 
institutions. 


traditional schooling — formal 
learning through a set period 
of childhood and early adult 
years — can no longer see most 
of us confidently through 

the rest of our lives... 


Second, these freer school environments suggest 
the emergence of students ready for enlistment as 
allies in the struggle against stifling bureaucratic 
practices and organization. In recent years, the 
sharp increase in access to post-secondary 
education and in the scale of public financial 
support has raised legitimate public concern with 
matters of efficiency and economy in operations; 
and it has been tempting to translate this concern 
into the adoption of uniform and standardized 
regulations, globally applied, as a way of making 
the system work. But the high price of slavishly 
adopting the bureaucratic model is the feeling of 
depersonalization it can engender in both 
students and teachers. At a time when the schools 
are courageously trying to shed their bureaucratic 
ways, we must, for the sake of their graduates, 
reject the bureaucratic model in post-secondary 
institutions as well. 


* * * *K * * 


Another major challenge to be faced by post- 
secondary education is the revolutionary concept 
of continuing education. The idea is not totally 
new, of ccurse. Opportunities for adult education 
have existed for a considerable time. But more 
leisure, the domination of our society by new 
technologies, and accompanying concern for 
quality of life and human values have given adult 
learning a new birth. We have known for at least 
fifty years that people of all ages have the 
capacity for new learning. Now we have also 
come to realize that continuing education 
throughout life, by diverse means and in many 
settings, is necessary for a satisfying self-fulfilling 
existence in a constantly changing and shrinking 
world. Increasingly, we accept the fact that 
traditional schooling. — formal learning through 
a set period of childhood and early adult years — 
can no longer see most of us confidently through 
the rest of our lives. 


For another group, continuing education holds 
out the promise of release from the problems of 
protracted adolescence to which college 
attendance as a social demand has consigned 
them. With the growth in the proportion of 
young people studying at institutions of higher 
education, students have emerged as a readily 
identifiable social group with distinctive traits. 
The traditional image of the student has been 
fostered and enshrined in college songs and 
yearbooks. But dramatic changes in the structure 
of institutions, their new functions, their vast 
size, and the emergence of a youth culture are 
hastening its demise. 


One response of students to the hardening, 
lengthening, and normalizing of their status is to 
say, “Break down the barriers and let the real 
world in”. Another is to call for the 
strengthening of students’ group identity in order 
to form them into a vanguard for institutional 
and social reform. A third response is the 
aimlessness, drift, and feelings of dependence 
that can come to those attending college or 
university as a social reflex rather than through 
conscious choice. For many, the trend towards 
prolonged and continuous academic learning 
without a specific goal means that being a student 
becomes the one life they know: The longer this 
persists, the greater is the risk that the 
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institutional milieu will entrap them by providing 
the total framework for their lives. Moreover, as 
students postpone critical career choices in favour 
of “taking another course’’, they may begin to 
doubt the suitability of their “education”’ to the 
needs of the workaday world. In the end, the 
wearying turns of this kind of academic treadmill 
— which is psychically expensive, as well as 
socially futile — can serve only to rob them of 
their motivation to learn and to grow. 


continuing education is a 
transforming concept whose 
time has come and whose 
bracing impact will be 
feltioss 


Who, then, can gainsay critics of modern mass 
learning when they argue that education should, 
for many, be continuing rather than continuous; 
that study should often be more closely linked 
with life and with work; that there should be 
more opportunities for individuals to alternate 
periods of full-time intensive study with other 
activities, including work. Other spectra of 
options still await exploration, for continuing 
education is a transforming concept whose time 
has come and whose bracing impact will be felt. 
In the words of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, there is a “major difference 
between extending in bits and pieces a system 
based on education as preparation at the 
beginning of life and seizing the full concept of 


continuity of education for all at any time”’.” 


Much is already being done. We have the 
physical means for lifelong education in books, 
the mass media, and expanding school facilities 
and in innovative museums, science centres, art 
galleries, and libraries. Our libraries today, to cite 
one example, are more than collections of books: 
they are resource centres for learning, 
incorporating many of the advances in modern 
mass communication; and they are community 
centres, providing forums for discussion, films, 
and local cultural activities. In a related area, the 
Ontario Council for the Arts, established in 1963, 
encourages Community involvement in the arts by 


*’ Canadian Association for Adult Education, A White Paper 
on the Education of Adults in Canada, A Canadian Policy for 
Continuing Education, 1966. 
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sponsoring art exhibits, lectures, visual arts 
programs, and amateur drama. In labour 
education, two unique Canadian movements have 
won deserved international acclaim for their 
striking pedagogical advances. Frontier College 
works with men in the mining and lumber camps 
of northern Canada; its teachers — themselves 
students in Canadian universities — work 
alongside their pupils by day and teach them by 
night. And the wide-ranging Antigonish 
Movement has helped develop a host of credit 
unions and cooperatives through its adult 
education work of training groups for economic 
and social action in self-help. 


Important as these facilities are, continuing 
education is likely to remain largely in the 
colleges and universities, and it is here that it 
may have its greatest impact. The foundation for 
this development is the long history of university 
and college extension programs. As their name 
Suggests, these programs have made available to 
qualified adults some of the vocational, 
professional, arts, and science courses of the 
regular day programs through correspondence 
and evening classes. Over the years, groups and 
individuals eagerly committed to the tasks of 
extension have unquestionably done much good 
work deserving of recognition. 


some instructors in adult 
education seem less to be 
cultivating the vineyard of 
learning than operating a 
mining claim... 


But if adult education is to realize the new 
promises of continuing education, it can no 
longer be treated as a peripheral activity. Some 
persistent problems will have to be overcome. 
One is a State of mind, the legacy of a persisting 
attitude in some colleges and universities that 
they should be set apart from society; that 
“popular education” must be trivial and can 
grievously harm the primary functions of the 
community of scholars, which are perceived to be 
the teaching of full-time undergraduates and 
graduates, research, the perpetuation of 
intellectual activity, and the maintenance of high 
academic standards. At only a few centres do 
adult and part-time students enjoy the status 
accorded full-time learners and have programs 


specifically tailored to their needs. In other 
institutions, their low status is constantly 
reinforced and symbolized by the fact that the 
teaching of most of their courses is organized on 
an overload basis, as an extra activity for staff 
pursuing salary supplements. Is it surprising, 
then, when part-time students resignedly murmur 
about the sorry attitudes of some of their teachers 
— those who seem less to be cultivating the 
vineyard of learning than operating a mining 
claim? 


* *K *K * * *K 


The challenge of the future for post-secondary 
education also includes a question of a different 
kind: how far should Ontario’s institutions of 
higher education be staffed by those who are not 
Canadian citizens? The issue arose in the 1960s, 
when undergraduate enrolments grew rapidly 
and Canada’s infant graduate programs could 
not yet train enough staff to meet expanding 
teaching needs. To fill the vacancies, foreign 
academics, many from the United States, were 
hired in large numbers. Today, this group 
comprises an important segment of the faculty of 
Ontario’s universities. The policy of meeting 
many of the needs of trained staff through 
immigration was taken without anticipation of its 
consequences. Inevitably, the chances for future 
development were restricted by the recruitment 
of a high proportion of teaching and 
administrative personnel from a single, small, 
and notably foreign-born generation that had 
come to maturity in the 1950s and early 1960s. 
Prospective Canadian university and college 
teachers now emerging from Ontario’s own 
graduate programs are confronted with a system 
that offers limited job possibilities. Moreover, this 
system will be dominated for some years by the 
aging faculty and administrators of a single 
generation, thus denying to our educational 
institutions the experiences and talents of 
succeeding generations. 


post-secondary education 
has a duty to maintain its 
Canadian content in interest 
and emphasis .. . 


Intense but inconclusive public discussion has 
also revolved around the question of whether 
foreign-born staff are undermining Canada’s 
cultural integrity. Two ardent critics have defined 
the issues thus: 


The influx of foreign scholars does 
not merely evel that Canadian mat- 
ters will be taught by scholars unused 
to them, unfamiliar with their con- 
text, unable to recognize avenues of 
analysis which are of peculiar rele- 
vance to the community. No. We 
observe that Canadian matters are 
pushed aside and considered paro- 
chial, or are sometimes examined 
confidently with instrumentalities 
forged in other nations to meet non- 
Canadian needs. 


It may be argued strongly that the best people 
should be hired to instruct or administer, 
regardless of their national origins. But it also 
may be noted that Ontario’s universities and 
colleges have played a major role in many 
countries in developing national traditions, 
culture, and even national self-awareness. As 
indicated earlier, an intellectual tradition has 
already been built up in Ontario, largely through 
its universities, and this has come to constitute a 
prominent part of the wider Canadian tradition. 
Post-secondary education has a duty to maintain 
its Canadian content in interest and emphasis. 


This consideration should apply not only to fields 
of obvious Canadian connection, such as history, 
political science, and sociology, but also to so- 
called value-free areas like the life or physical 
sciences. If research projects are designed in 
response to the rewards of a foreign academic 
Status-system and society, particular Canadian 
concerns will suffer. Unique problems of the 
North, for example, are now often ignored.” 
Medicine, too, can scarcely be termed value-free 
when we maintain a public medicare system of 


>4 R. D. Mathews and J. Steele, The Struggle for Canadian 
Universities (Toronto: New Press, 1969), p. 4. 


?5 In this context, the reader is referred to the following two 
reports of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario: Post-Secondary Education in Northwestern Ontario 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972) and Post-Secondary 
Education in North Bay and Sault Ste. Marie (Toronto: 
Queen’s Printer, 1972). 
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vital consequence to every Canadian citizen. 
Thus, without proposing any system of quotas or 
restrictive controls, institutions, the appropriate 
public authorities, and indeed society, must be 
urged to pay close attention to the special role of 
post-secondary education in the Canadian 
intellectual tradition. 


* * > *f * * 


various sources have 
combined to perpetuate 

the disadvantaged 

position of women in 
post-secondary education .. . 


As post-secondary education tries to respond to 
the emerging forces in culture and society, it also 
will be challenged to put its mind and will to the 
righting of old wrongs. Important among these is 
the complex issue of equality of educational and 
job opportunities for women in a society in 
which attitudes towards their role are changing. 
The Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
and other studies have defined the contours of 
the problem and the ingredients that combine to 
perpetuate the disadvantaged position of women 
in Canada. A brief to this Commission has 
summed up the distressing picture in post- 
secondary education: 


The participation of women in full- 
time study in Canadian universities 
has increased only slightly in the last 
fifty years; in graduate education it is 
less than it was fifty years ago; the 
proportion of women on the teaching 
staffs of Ontario universities has not 
increased substantially over what it 
was forty years ago; in colleges of 
arts and technology women hold an 
even lower proportion of places than 
they do in_ universities; the 
proportion of women in the senior 
professions, has not increased 
significantly from what it was fort 

years ago; professions in which 
women have been predominant are 
now being increasingly entered by 
men, particularly in administrative 
and policy-making positions; the 
gross differences in wages and 
salaries paid to men and women are 
enormous. 
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Another area of concern is the treatment of 
native peoples and cultural minorities within 
post-secondary institutions.” Institutional 
education among our Indian population is 
deservedly suspect. Too often it has served as a 
means, not of preserving and developing the 
values and vitality of an integrated native culture, 
but as an instrument of intrusion, of cultural 
genocide, by the demographically and 
technologically dominant Euro-Canadian culture. 
The sorry tale hardly needs recounting of many 
Indian children being plucked from their families 
and placed in boarding schools far from their 
homes; cut off from traditional livelihoods, 
Squeezed into the mold of another language, 
forbidden the use of their native tongues, robbed 
of self-esteem, and humiliated. It is a record of 
shame that we would bury, if we could, but which 
we must confront in all areas, including that of 
post-secondary education. 


Levels of participation by Indians in post- 
secondary education are abysmally low, although 


26 The Ontario Committee on the Status of Women, Women 
in Post-Secondary Education, A Brief Presented to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
February 25, 1972, pp. 1-2. See also Table 1-4 and Figure | -7. 


77 See Environics Research Group, Post-Secondary 
Educational Opportunity for the Ontario Indian Population, A 
Study Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


Table 1-4 
Teaching Staffs in Ontario Universities’ 


Year Males Females Total 

1921 746 56 802 
1926 738 85 823 
1931 880 112 992 
1936 890 131 1,021 
1941 1,110 174 1,284 
1946 1,313 161 1,474 
1951 1,640 164 1,804 
1956 2231 208 2,439 
1961 11,365 1,740 13,105 
1966 18,505 Zito 21,280 


1 The Ontario Committee on the Status of Women, Women 
in Post-Secondary Education, A Brief Presented to the 


Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 
Table 1-4. 


Figure 1-7a Teaching Staffs in Ontario Universities 
Full Time, Male and Female 


Thousands 


Figure 1-7b Percentage Female Teaching Staff 
in Ontario Universities 


they have been rising slowly during the past 
decade and a half, especially in vocational 

fields.** While easy, quick, or total solutions to the 
problem of access to educational services are 
nowhere visible, signs of promise can be found in 
changing social attitudes and public policies 
towards Indians, on the one hand, and a fresh 
self-awareness among them, on the other. The 
recent search for a set of distinctive social values 
and political ideas as the marks of Canada’s 
historic identity has led to the firm acceptance by 
federal authorities of cultural pluralism as a 
national norm. Translated into federal policy 
concerning Indians by Jean Chrétien, Minister of 
Indian Affairs, this norm has helped to raise 
respect for Indian culture and has led to a call for 
its rebirth: 


The Canadian people as a whole 
cannot restore the Indian culture. 
Only the Indian people can do that. 
But unless Canadians recognize it 
and honour it and give it a place in 
the Canadian tapestry, we shall all be 
the losers. 


institutional education 
among our Indian population 
has served as an instrument 
of cultural genocide by the 
demographically and 
technologically dominant 
Euro-Canadian culture .. . 


At the same time, Métis and Indians of diverse 
backgrounds and heritages are debating their 
educational future among themselves and with a 
few trusted outsiders from the Euro-Canadian 
community. There is no sign yet of consensus in 
the debate, but it has served to uncover a basic 
educational problem: how to weigh the balance 
of danger between discrimination and 
assimilation. The issue has become more critical 
because of a recent change in federal policy. 
Although the federal government bears clear 
responsibility for Indian education, over the last 
few years it has been phasing out its own 
centrally directed system of Indian schools in 
favour of integrated instruction in provincial 


Wes, ee 
Ibid, pp. 106-83. 


>? Ibid, p. 23. 
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schools. In effect, by purchasing educational 
services from the provinces, the federal 
government hopes to be able to breach the wall 
between Indians and the larger Canadian 
community. Hence the dilemma, as seen by the 
authors of this Commission’s background study, 
Post-Secondary Educational Opportunity for the 
Ontario Indian Population: 


How can a powerful and dominant 
society deal equitably with a rela- 
tively powerless minority? Specifi- 
cally for education, how can pro- 
grams suited to the needs of an eth- 
nic minority be provided without the 
dangers of segregation and discrimi- 
nation; how can an education which 
meets the standards of the larger 
society be provided without the dan- 
gers of assimilation? 


This is the question for those concerned with 
post-secondary education to ponder and seek to 
resolve. 

Surveying the educational problems of 

Indians at all levels — pre-school, secondary, and 
post-secondary — suggests we are still at the 
rudimentary stage of defining issues. 
Considerably brighter is the picture offered by a 
stocktaking of the educational needs of a larger 
and historically no less disadvantaged minority, 
the Franco-Ontarians. In recent years, a number 
of federal and provincial studies have explored 
the range of problems rooted in the history of 
French-Canadian culture and education in 
Canada and Ontario and have made firm 
recommendations for change. 


Since 1968, the Government of Ontario, 
supported by a generally sympathetic public and 
press, has responded to these proposals, pledging 
its word to overcoming the long and ponderous 
legacy of discrimination and neglect chronicled 
in those documents. In education, this has meant 
breaking cleanly with a past in which French- 
language education was always the unwanted 


babe, shunned but too vocal to ignore completely. 


In recent years, efforts have been made to expand 
greatly the provision of French-language 
educational services to Franco-Ontarians on the 
primary and secondary levels. The immediate 
task is to weigh carefully the implications for 


” Ibid, p. 107. 
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post-secondary education of the emergence from 
French-language high schools of a growing 
number of graduates seeking post-secondary 
learning opportunities. 


Should Franco-Ontarians have 
the opportunity to pursue 
their studies in French in 

all disciplines? ... 


Will post-secondary education have the wit and 
capacity to respond to these pressures as a 
liberating challenge? Much will depend on the 
public will to bear the added financial costs of 
French-language instruction, bilingualism, and its 
related component — a socioeconomic catch-up 
operation. No less crucial will be the readiness of 
existing provincially supported bilingual and 
French-language post-secondary institutions to 
respond to a much enlarged, more self-confident 
and goal-directed student clientele. The question, 
as R. B. D’Costa has suggested, is: “If the 
primary objective of bilingual or French- 
language post-secondary institutions in Ontario is 
to serve the francophone community [must they 
not then?] be in a position to offer students the 
possibility of pursuing their studies in French in 
all disciplines.””! 


*K *k *K * * * 


This brief review reflects part of the breadth and 
complexity of issues confronting post-secondary 
education in Ontario today. The shift from elite 
to mass education, the public assumption of the 
preponderant burden of educational costs, and 
the use of education for social goals ensure that 
post-secondary education will have a continuing 
place in the public eye. And so it should in a 
troubled modern society that is dependent upon 
knowledge both for its technology and to make 
its moral choices. Both forms of knowledge are 
needed if we are to realize a future suited to 
diverse human communities and the individuals 
of which they are composed. 


3! Ronald B. D’Costa, Post-Secondary Educational 
Opportunities for the Ontario Francophone Population, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), p. 99. 


But in mapping out the issues confronting the 
post-secondary system, we should distinguish 
clearly between those which properly concern 
education and those which do not. Education is 
not a cure-all for society’s many ills. The goals of 
social mobility and equitable income distribution 
should be pursued principally through 
appropriate economic policies. Equally, deficient 
social and fiscal policies should be held 
accountable for degree and diploma holders not 
finding employment in their chosen fields. 
Nonetheless, there remain a large number of 
issues that pertain predominantly to post- 
secondary education: providing access to suitable 
forms of educational services for citizens 
throughout their lives; safeguarding the quality 
and diversity of our educational endeavours; 
identifying and separating some of the main 
functions of post-secondary education; devising 
equitable forms of financing; and shaping 
appropriate relationships between institutions 
and the state. 


as post-secondary education 
moves into a new phase of 
retrenchment and integration, 
easy responses will no 

longer be possible... 


The Commission is cautiously optimistic that our 
heritage in post-secondary education can 
successfully be adapted to the challenge of these 
and future problems. Past experience suggests 
that Ontario’s society and institutions have the 
capacity for continuing and responsive organic 
change. But if we are to remain masters of our 
educational future, such changes should not be 
left to blind or one-eyed evolution. Educational 
values will need to be clarified, alternative 


programs explored, costs counted, and choices 
consciously made. 


What freedom will the public, government, and 
institutions enjoy in undertaking these related 
tasks? Certainly, it will be less than the freedom 
they have had in the recent past. In the 1950s 
and 1960s, Ontario’s system of post-secondary 
education was able to respond to the 
unprecedented challenge of important social 
issues, new knowledge, and an enlarged and more 
diverse student body through the simple device of 
adding on new facilities, programs, and staff, 
often without weighing their long-term 
implications. 


change should not be left 
to blind or one-eyed evolution... 


But as post-secondary education moves into a 
new phase of retrenchment and integration, easy 
responses will no longer be possible; in future, 
innovations and new programs will have to 
contend with the rigidities of established systems. 
New programs will increasingly have to compete 
for scarce resources with one another and with 
established programs. Ways will have to be 
devised of ensuring that emerging new centres of 
creativity are not stifled by existing institutions 
and research monopolies. Finally, special care 
will have to be taken in appointing staff, 
designing programs, and even providing 
curricula to serve minority groups and to foster 
cultural diversity, intellectual development, and a 
knowledge of Canadian problems. In future, if 
Ontario’s post-secondary system is to remain 
resilient and to respond to society’s many 
learning and research needs, government, the 
public, and institutions will have to make hard 
choices. 
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Chapter 2 
Values 


and 
(Guidelines 


How are the choices for the future of Ontario 
post-secondary education to be decided? 
Obviously, they must be selected according to 
some set of goals and policy principles which 
expresses what we want to maintain or wish to 
develop. The system of post-secondary education 
in Ontario, consisting of many complementary 
institutions and programs, aspires to perform a 
multiplicity of functions. It is challenged to 
respond to the richly varied and changing 
learning interests and preferences of individuals, 
and to provide them with a suitable range of 
educational choices. It must meet the learning 
and scholarly needs of a large number of regions 
and particular groups. And it must cater to 
society’s needs for a widening variety of services, 
for new knowledge, and for critical assessment of 
its social values and institutions. 


A comprehensive set of goals for so broad a 
system, caught between past and future, and 
pledged to serving a spectrum of individuals, 
groups, and societal needs, is bound to reflect this 
diversity. It will also contain some conflicting 
elements. We seek to continue our heritage, it has 
been said above, yet no less recognize the need to 
alter and adapt it. Here already is an expression 
of a basic tension that must run through all our 
deliberations and selections: the classic opposites 
of continuity and change, conservation and 
innovation. They can be treated, however, as 
complementary, not contradictory, factors. 
Conservation needs innovation, or nothing really 
is preserved but an increasingly ossified pattern 
of the past, out of keeping with the realities of an 
ever-moving world. Innovation needs 
conservation, or little is introduced beyond an 
empty chaos of “new, new, new’’, equally 
unrelated to the continuing realities of human 
experience. The constant problem is, of course, to 
decide on the degree or mix of conservation and 
innovation. 


innovation needs conservation, 
or little is introduced 

beyond an empty chaos of 
“new, new, new”... 


There is also the inherent difficulty that a person 
is many things: daughter, wife, son and husband, 
worker, dreamer and creator, citizen, member of 
church, lodge or union, game-player and hobbyist 
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— all these and much more besides learner or 
teacher engaged in the intellectual work of 
education. We can and will attempt to treat him 
as a responsible citizen of a free society, no 
longer requiring the protections and restraints of 
childhood, in designing post-secondary education 
to serve his needs. Yet any value scheme set forth 
to shape this kind of education for free and adult 
citizens must never neglect the fact that Man the 
Learner has many other aspects as well. 


social responsiveness and 
quality were the criteria 

used in assessing existing 
educational arrangements... 


Sometimes it may seem easier not to spell out the 
basic question of goals; to concentrate instead on 
ways and means. A splendidly intricate 
educational machine can be the result — but 
nobody quite knows what it does, or is meant to 
do. What criteria, then, did the Commission 
bring to its review of Ontario’s system of post- 
secondary education? Two principal goals may 
serve as a guide to our system of post-secondary 
education: social responsiveness and quality. The 
use of public funds required that the post- 
secondary system be socially responsive, and our 
cultural values demanded that educational 
endeavours be of the highest quality possible. By 
these criteria, we have assessed existing 
educational arrangements as they affect 
individuals, institutions, and society. 


In pursuing these twin goals, we have rejected 
three solutions often suggested for all that 
supposedly ails post-secondary education: the 
creation of a master plan, the use of manpower 
projections to determine educational needs, and 
the cost-benefit approach to educational 
planning. We find these approaches no more 
acceptable for post-secondary education than is a 
concentration on the techniques of supervision, 
funding, and space-filling. 


Despite the wishful thinking of some, the dream 
of an educational system neatly designed to serve 
some unitary social purpose has not been found 
possible in a free and pluralistic society. The 
problem with master plans is that they are not 
sufficiently responsive. Other jurisdictions have 
attempted to construct master plans, but the 
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result has been an excessive and unnecessary 
degree of central control and rigidity. 


The lure of general manpower planning is more 
difficult to resist. Many people believe that it is 
possible to design our educational system on the 
basis of projected manpower needs. Why should 
we not produce just the number of lawyers, 
teachers, technicians, and typographers we 
require, and divert surpluses into other 
educational areas of continuing job need? This is 
a well-meant and sensible-sounding argument. It 
assumes that we have the ability to forecast 
accurately the future job needs of our society that 
manpower-designed education would require; 
that we can define the “right” educational 
prerequisites for occupations, fix the number of 
bodies that would be adequate, and apply this not 
only to an uncertain present but above all to a 
still less certain future. The fact is, as the 
Commission’s study Manpower Forecasting and 
Educational Policy says, “there is no satisfactory 
way of specifying the appropriate educational 
background for most occupations, much less 
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project them”’. 


is it possible to design our 
educational system on the 
basis of projected manpower 
needs?... 


Even if such a scheme were possible, there would 
be sound reasons for rejecting it. Basically, it is 
inimical to our cherished freedom to choose. We 
believe that it is preferable to respond to the 
uncertainties of the job market through a flexible 
system that permits individuals and educational 
programs to react to changing needs than to 
adopt a program of manpower planning linked 
to a system of rigid certification. What happens 
to the person who does not fit a predetermined 
educational slot? Where is there an opportunity 
for social criticism, innovation, and change in a 


' J. W. Holland, $. Quazi, F. Siddiqui, and M. Skolnik, 
Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), p. 201. See also 
editorial foreword and pp. 27-30, 73-76, 86-87, 137-39, and 
184-85. Note also that the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development has downgraded its 
expectations. See OECD and Educational Planning and 
Development, pp. 8-11. 


society geared to a utilitarian acceptance of 
occupations as they are or are ordained to be? 


the aim of the cost-benefit approach 
to educational planning is 

not just more scholars for 

the dollar, but more dollars 
through better allocated 
scholars... 


The cost-benefit approach to education also is 
unsatisfactory.’ This analyzes the educational 
system in terms of economic returns: for so much 
public and private expenditure or investment, so 
many economic benefits are presumed to accrue 
to society in heightened productivity, skills, and 
the development of earning capacities. The idea, 
in short, is not just more scholars for the dollar, 
but also more dollars through better allocated 
scholars. Why should we not maximize rates of 
return on public investments in post-secondary 
education by investing in those sectors which 
analysis shows to be most productive? 


To think of the educational system merely in 
terms of economic costs is partial and distorting. 
Apart from the inherent difficulty of calculating 
such returns, many benefits other than economic 
returns are derived by society. The broadening of 
intellectual horizons, the enhancing of life 
experience through the arts, the opportunity for 
creative, reflective, and recreational opportunities 
are all educational returns of great value, yet they 
cannot be calculated in dollars alone. Further, 
there is a bias in the cost-benefit approach 
towards an uncritical acceptance of our present 
society. While the economic approach provides a 
useful perspective on educational activities, it is 
more meaningful to assess education in terms of 
social benefit — and one Commission study has 
made such a pioneering attempt.’ The factors of 


? For an example of this approach, see Systems Research 
Group, Inc., Cost and Benefit Study of Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario, School Year 1968-69, A Study Prepared 
for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


“aS: Kirkaldy and D. M. Black, Social Reporting and 
Educational Planning: A Feasibility Study, A Study Prepared 
for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


measurement required cannot be developed 
easily, and a complete analysis of this type 
remains for future realization. 


Thus, we reject the applicability of the 
deterministic solutions embodied in these 
approaches. Rather than organize our system in 
such a manner, we feel that it is both feasible and 
advantageous to allow education to be organized 
around the needs of our citizens for learning and 
research, and to have these needs defined and 
weighed against other social needs in the public 
forum. This approach to planning we call social 
demand. While social demand is by no means a 
perfect basis for educational planning, it is 
responsive to and in keeping with the values of 
our society. Only within this seemingly untidy 
system can the various goals of a diverse society 
and of a mass, complex post-secondary system be 
accommodated. 


our approach to planning we 
call social demand... 


Social demand cannot be equated simply with 
student demand. In the first place, funding by 
enrolment numbers alone, as at present, creates 
several problems. Students’ choices tend to be 
affected by existing patterns of enrolment — if it 
is big and popular, it must be good. Moreover, 
institutions tend to try to maintain vested 
interests in areas that have already been built up. 
In the second place, student demand does not 
necessarily equate with the most economic uses of 
resources. Waste, dead-ends for students, 
overloading and underloading for teachers are 
still all too possible. Society’s ends are not 
automatically served by changing educational 
market demands alone; these can reflect passing 
fashions or fears no less than rational 
considerations. Student demand alone may 
become a way to an educational supermarket, an 
empty triumph of consumerism. 


Finally, the system neither is nor can be naturally 
self-regulating; a degree of intervention is both 
necessary and inevitable. Areas of decision, such 
as graduate studies, research, and community 
service, should be influenced by considerations 
other than student demand. If the virtues of 
freedom and responsibility existing in the present 
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system of social demand are to be preserved, that 
system must be modified and qualified by a 
broadened definition beyond that of sensitivity to 
enrolment figures alone. This definition must 
include both social responsiveness and quality. 


A socially responsive post-secondary system 
should be sensitive to a wide range of needs. In 
the coming years, Ontario’s pluralistic society will 
make new demands of its post-secondary 
endeavours. Some will arise from the need for 
new technical and normative knowledge to 
resolve pressing human and environmental 
problems; some will accompany the need for new 
departures that will better provide the public with 
an adequate range of high-quality professional 
and other services, readily available at reasonable 
cost; and some will result from the multiple 
educational wants of a much broadened learning 
community that potentially includes all adults. In 
remaining sensitive to all of these individual and 
social needs, post-secondary education will have 
to assume new functions and redefine some of its 
goals. 


if broadening the system 
means simply watering it 
down, the aim is futile from 
the start... 


If social responsiveness in post-secondary 
education is desirable, quality is essential. If 
broadening the system means simply watering it 
down, the aim is futile from the start. It is a 
question always of relating quantity and quality: 
to spread opportunities, skills, and knowledge — 
but meaningful opportunities, sound skills, and 
effectively grasped knowledge. Knowledge comes 
through the organization and classification of 
observation and thought. Both the discipline and 
the rewards flowing from this intellectual process 
are individual: they are not provided to the 
learner but achieved by him. 


Quality in this pursuit, for student and teacher, 
demands intellectual freedom as well — the 
latitude to follow one’s individual bent, subject 
only to the intellectual dictates of one’s own 
study and its standards. Freedom to explore is 
vital if quality is to be more than mere technical 
competence, important as this may be. Without 
freedom, there is little hope of innovation to 
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produce the new ideas, values, and techniques 
that enable us to go on adapting and surviving in 
a world of change. New ideas almost inevitably 
face antagonism from the existing order. In one 
respect, they may honestly seem wrong — the 
established ideas satisfy, they work. Innovation 
may also impinge on vested interests. 
Accordingly, without intellectual freedom, there 
is little chance that innovations will receive a fair 
hearing, or will be tested against old views and 
practices, and even less chance that they will be 
adopted. Further, the very adaptation and 
survival of society depend on the constant critical 
analysis of its ideas, structure, and activities, and 
a notably large element of these necessary social 
analysts and critics is found in the realm of post- 
secondary education. In sum, quality in learning 
as an inherent attribute of post-secondary 
education hinges on the presence of intellectual 
freedom. 


But since words are easily corrupted, we must 
also indicate what quality in education does not 
mean. It should not serve as a cover for social 
elitism of students, faculties, or institutions. 
Levels of competence should not be confused 
with degrees of quality: we expect an individual 
who processes X-ray plates to be as competent in 
his field as someone performing delicate 
neurosurgery. Moreover, high quality does not 
necessarily involve high costs, although there is a 
relationship between expenditures and 
possibilities; and it should not be identified with 
institutional grandeur. 


freedom to explore is vital 
if quality is to be more than 
mere technical competence... 


The generality of the foregoing observations 
should not obscure their importance. For the 
Commission they have some rather specific 
implications. A post-secondary system that 
aspires to being socially responsive and to 
providing environments in which learning and 
research of high quality may thrive should be 
developed on the basis of several clear policy 
principles, the application of which may enable 
us better to appraise the adequacy of the existing 
system. A system that is sensitive to social need 
and pursues quality without compromise should 
be accessible, diverse, and flexible; it should allow 


for transfers among institutions and programs; it 
should be equitable in its treatment of 
disadvantaged groups; and it should be publicly 
accountable. 


Inherent in our approach is the belief that the 
public post-secondary educational system in 
Ontario must provide access to any citizen who 
wishes and is able to make use of it. The 
principle of universal access is appropriate to our 
times. An ever-changing economy with its 
ceaseless demands for new knowledge and new 
occupational skills has made formal education an 
integral part of our lives. Similarly, post- 
secondary education is coming, to some extent, to 
be regarded as a consumer good for citizens in a 
society destined to require shorter work hours. 
Educational and cultural endeavours do indeed 
have singular qualities as consumer goods; they 
are among the few that do not have negative 
side-effects on the environment and the quality of 
life. 


Access to educational opportunities for those able 
to benefit from them is also dictated by the public 
funding of our educational system. 
Unfortunately, in Ontario many with ability still 
do not have access to post-secondary education. 
This system is heavily subsidized by the public 
purse, and its use should not be limited to the 
few. Because education is essential to remaining 
in touch with one’s changing social and economic 
environment, access must be broadened to 
include all interested adults. They must be given 
a suitable array of learning experiences to keep in 
step with young persons entering the work force. 
And as long as government and private 
enterprise continue to channel and classify 
employees on the basis of educational 
achievement, equity dictates that educational 
chances be extended to those individuals who in 
their younger years did not have access to the 
range of programs available to college and 
university students today. Universal access means 
more, however, than simply access to our existing 
academic institutions or to any that we may 
establish. It also involves provision for less 
structured kinds of post-secondary education, or 
for education carried on outside the regular 


* John Buttrick, “Who Goes to University in Ontario”, in 
This Magazine Is About Schools, Vol. 6, No. 2, Summer 1972, 
pp. 81-100. 


system in alternative ways. The key point is that 
no one who seeks to proceed to post-secondary 
learning should be deprived of the opportunity 
through shortcomings or barriers in the present 
system, in either its facilities or its financial 
arrangements. 


universal access 

Should seem neither a 
benevolent dream nora 
logical extension, but a 
categorical necessity .. . 


Defining access in these terms may seem 
sweeping, and it is meant to be. Yet it is by no 
means foreign to our tradition. As we indicated 
in Chapter 1, access to our post-secondary 
educational institutions has grown steadily, most 
markedly in the last decade. There has, moreover, 
been an increasing pressure, both social and 
individual, for greater access to further fields of 
education by the citizenry of our democratic, 
industrialized, and urbanized society. We must 
have a continual broadening of skills and 
knowledge to enable us to live in a world where 
the problems of providing sufficient goods, the 
social strains of living closely together, and the 
ecological dangers of ruining our environment all 
threaten survival itself. When faced with the 
imperative need of education for survival, 
universal access should seem, not a benevolent 
dream, but a categorical necessity. 


To give effect to access as part of social demand 
and to enable quality to be maintained without 
overloading, we must provide for a highly 
diversified educational system. We therefore seek 
to encourage variety among and within 
established institutions, in means of study 
outside, and in admission standards for different 
kinds of study, in types of programs, length of 
courses, and so on. Our recommendations are 
meant to safeguard diversity where it already 
exists, to encourage it further, and to introduce 
new forms. We endorse this policy also, as 
working against the pressures towards 
homogenization that are an inevitable problem in 
mass education, and as favouring intellectual 
freedom and social responsiveness. In the name 
of diversity, however, we should not try to 
duplicate the services that are better and less 
expensively offered in secondary schools. 
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we seek to safeguard 
diversity where it already 
exists, to encourage it 
further, and to introduce 
new forms... 


The principle of diversity has a number of 
specific implications. We encourage a diversity of 
institutions by recommending the recognition of 
an open educational sector and the creation of 
separate administrative organs for each sector of 
post-secondary education; a diversity of methods 
by proposing a new instrument, the Open 
Academy; a diversity among institutions through 
our financial proposals; a diversity among 
regions through the creation of special programs; 
and a cultural and linguistic diversity by 
proposals for learning opportunities for Franco- 
Ontarians and the native peoples of this 
province. 


Closely related to the policy principle of diversity 
is that of flexibility. Naturally, any educational 
system that functions by social demand must be 
flexible to respond and adapt to changing social 
and individual perceptions of needs in education. 
Moreover, flexibility is a means of aiding 
innovation — the ideas as yet unthought of, the 
reply to situations not yet foreseen. While no one 
can plan for innovation, incentives can be offered 
to encourage it. Our recommendations on 
financing seek to invite and support innovation, 
so as to promote fresh answers to new social and 
individual demands as they arise. As a policy, 
flexibility must also be related to an emerging 
educational pattern that has already been 
commented upon: the growth of part-time studies 
and of continuing education throughout life. 


flexibility is a means of 
aiding innovation — the ideas 
as yet unthought of, the 

reply to situations not yet 
foreseen... 


To be accessible, flexible, and diverse, our 
educational system must also provide individuals 
with opportunities to transfer from institution to 
institution or from program to program. This 
does not imply a rejection of quality, standards, 
or an automatic prescription of admissibility. The 
opportunity for transfer must exist; a screen 
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should not become a barrier, and perhaps some 
chances should be taken in individual cases. 
Transferability, implemented to some degree 
already in Ontario’s post-secondary system, 
should be a goal for general realization. 


we advocate an accessible 
hierarchy of educational 
services, with screens but 
not closed barriers between 
the different levels .. . 


There is a particular aspect to transferability 
which relates to the professions, whose training is 
a major activity in post-secondary education. A 
number of rigidities and constraints influence the 
supplying of professionals to meet the needs of 
society. One notable cause of rigidity lies in the 
existing links between educational credits for 
Studies or programs taken and professional 
licensing for admission to practice. We therefore 
offer recommendations designed to break that 
constraint, to facilitate transfer between 
professions and from one level to another within 
a profession. We also seek to provide orderly 
procedures for the transfer of abilities, aptitudes, 
and skills from one post-secondary enterprise to 
another, and, indeed, from any activity in an 
individual’s life relevant to the educational 
process. In fact, we are advocating an accessible 
hierarchy of educational services — from on-the- 
job skill training to professional schools, from 
extension studies to graduate laboratory research 
— with screens but not closed barriers between 
the different levels. 


Equity in education should be understood within 
very Strict limits. We recognize that the larger 
problem of lessening socioeconomic inequalities 
is immensely complex and that reform of 
education can make only a limited contribution 
in this area. Within these limits, equity of 
treatment suggests access, while quality conveys 
an equitable intellectual judgement of all 
aspirants by a common standard in each 
particular field of study. But equity in education 
demands more. 


It means as well that disadvantaged individuals 
and groups should receive special attention, so 
that they do have effective opportunity for higher 
skill and learning development, and thus obtain 


the chance to achieve standards of quality. By the 
same token, equity demands that the burden of 
cost needed to support high-quality post- 
secondary education should be distributed in 
relation to need, talents, and benefits, as well as 
to the ability to pay for the provision of those 
services now and in the future. Our 
recommendations on the financing of post- 
secondary education are aimed to accomplish this 
balancing in terms of equity. Finally, equity also 
requires decentralization, so that scattered 
regions of our province will not be 
disadvantaged. 


The functions of post-secondary education are so 
numerous and vital that the system entrusted 
with them must be held publicly and socially 
accountable. Society may assent to the allocation 
of public funds for post-secondary education in 
the belief that learning and research contribute to 
social mobility, economic growth, the conquest of 
nature, social criticism, and personal 
development. Some of these goals may be 
measured, others may not; but in any event, they 
must be balanced against one another and 
against other, non-educational goals. In our view, 
the final judgement about these goals should be 
made in the broad forum of public opinion 
through the political process. This is the forum to 
which government must answer for the 
achievement of social purposes. 


public and social accountability 
should be accommodated in ways 
that do not require a centrally 
controlled educational system... 


At the same time, we reject as irrelevant to the 
needs of Ontario the development of a 
monolithic, unitary system of post-secondary 
education directed from above. Rather than 
trying to achieve system-wide policy 
determination by means of direct administrative 
control of institutions, we favour accommodating 


public accountability in other ways: through a 
clearer differentiation of responsibility in the 
relations between government and institutions 
that facilitates system-wide planning and 
coordination; through changes in the financing 
of post-secondary education; and through a 
much-improved system of monitoring and 
publicity. Accordingly, we propose that the 
implementation of many of our 
recommendations for change be monitored and 
reviewed and the results published. 


* > * *K * * 


However learning may actually proceed, it 
remains the essential goal and purpose of 
education. Ultimately, nothing must interfere 
with the human-centred nature of post-secondary 
education. Everything must be done to provide 
optimum conditions for learning. As with 
innovation, we cannot plan for individual 
learning, but we can give it every incentive. 
Education is a social process, socially organized 
by institutions, governments, teachers, and 
programs of study. But learning is a personal 
experience — whether for teacher, student, 
craftsman, artist, or researcher — and that 
remains the basic point. 


For this reason, the various tests, examinations, 
buildings, programs, and teaching methods — 
indeed, all facets of the post-secondary 
educational system — should be oriented towards 
serving individual students rather than the 
institutions themselves, future employers, or the 
professions. Other purposes should be secondary. 
Similarly, the whole spectrum of educational 
services must be available to each individual, not 
just a degree program, a certification process, or 
what the institution thinks may benefit him. If 
the individual is at the centre, he must have the 
opportunity and the responsibility as an adult to 
decide on the educational experience that is best 
suited for him. 
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Chapter 3 
Lifetime 
Learning: 
Options 
and 
Alternatives 


During the educational boom of the 1960s, the 
primary goal of post-secondary education was to 
multiply the opportunities for high-school 
graduates to pursue set programs of continuous 
study in colleges and universities. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, while post-secondary education will 
continue to serve this important constituency in 
existing and new ways, it will be challenged to 
respond to the educational yearnings of other 
groups as well. The range of alternatives to 
formal educational programs will have to be 
increased. Better ways will have to be devised of 
catering to those seeking a second chance in 
formal learning environments — those who left 
secondary school before matriculation in order to 
take a job, and adults of all ages and social strata 
who were never in the post-secondary stream or 
who dropped out of it. Greater attention also will 
have to be paid to the special interests of learners 
in remote areas, and of those who look to post- 
secondary education for further training in job 
skills or for chances to pursue new directions and 
goals. 


A post-secondary system committed to the 
individual and aspiring to be accessible, diverse 
in its functions and programs, flexible in its 
modes and standards of learning and evaluation, 
equitable, and publicly accountable will require 
departures in five main areas. First, there must be 
an expansion of alternatives to formal, 
institutionalized post-secondary education for 
those completing their high-school education. 
Second, colleges, universities, and other 
institutions must enlarge their programs and 
means of delivery in the fields of continuing 
education and manpower training, without 
abandoning their present roles or compromising 
their integrity. Third, altogether new educational 
enterprises must be initiated, and libraries, 
museums, art galleries, and similar centres must 
be recognized as important participants in the 
learning system. Fourth, the options within post- 
secondary education must be made readily 
available in all parts of this vast province. 
Finally, means must be found to recognize and, 
where desired, to certify the level and quality of 
learning acquired in any setting. 
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Our society must provide persons approaching 
adulthood and planning a career with 
alternatives to formal schooling. The needs. of 
young people, the integrity of our educational 
programs, and the interests of society all argue 
the same case. At present, a substantial number 
of young people are caught between the 
uncertainty of entering a restricted labour market 
and the continuation of a formal education to 
which they are not committed. Some students 
enrolled in our colleges and universities today 
clearly find the experience distasteful and 
alienating. Their plight stems in part from a 
trend of the last decade towards mass attendance 
of Ontario’s youth at post-secondary institutions. 


our society must provide 
persons approaching adulthood 
and planning a career 

with alternatives to 

formal schooling... 


When we examine the reasons for this trend, we 
find them to be largely social. The choices offered 
to young people leaving high school have become 
severely limited. Increasingly, jobs in 
government, business, and industry have been 
defined in terms of escalating educational 
requirements. Large public and private 
organizations of various kinds use formal 
educational attainment to determine the career 
paths of their employees. The professions and 
para-professions vie with one another in raising 
the educational qualifications for entry into their 
fields. Employers and professional associations ~- 
seem either to assume that more education 
automatically produces a better-qualified 
employee or professional — although in many 
cases formal education is not directly related to 
the skill required — or to use years of schooling 
as a convenient bureaucratic screening device. 
For many young people, the result has been an 
overwhelming pressure to stay in school. 


These debilitating pressures should be resisted 
through firm initiatives. Society should openly 
acknowledge that not everyone needs or benefits 
from formal education at the same point in his 
or her life, and that learning and maturing take 
place in many settings. Society should also 
broaden its concept of significant learning and 
societal contributions to include a wide range of 
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life experiences, such as community service, 
travel, endeavours in the creative and performing 
arts, and various forms of in-service training in 
business, industry, and government. We strongly 
recommend that alternatives in these and similar 
areas be widened and legitimized. 


society should also broaden 
its concept of learning to 
include a wide range of life 
experiences... 


The Government of Ontario should take the 
initiative in providing such alternatives. 
Moreover, it should encourage other governments 
and public and private organizations to do the 
same. Support of such programs as the Canadian 
University Service Overseas, Frontier College, 
and projects similar to some of those sponsored 
by Opportunities for Youth would both benefit 
society and provide personally fulfilling and 
educationally broadening alternatives to 
remaining in school. In-service training also 
should be promoted. To cite the Ontario Task 
Force on Industrial Training, “Training-in- 
industry, either for industry’s own employees or 
through Government subsidization for other 
people, constitutes the major alternative to post- 
secondary education in community colleges and 
universities”.' Indeed, we propose that, where 
they do not yet exist, comparable training 
programs be developed in a wide range of non- 
industrial, general, and government careers as 
well. 


in-service training 
should be promoted... 


In addition, government, private corporations, 
and professional and trade associations should 
place considerably less emphasis on formal 
educational qualifications as criteria for job 
classifications and professional and vocational 
certification. Employers and educational 
institutions should increase the opportunities for 
adults to enter or re-enter the post-secondary 
system, if they so desire. Finally, the learning 
value of the experiences of those who have 


' Task Force on Industrial Training of the Ontario 
Government, A Brief Presented to the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario, April 6, 1972, p. 1. 


chosen an alternative to formal education should 
be recognized by the granting of credits in 
appropriate cases. 


In short, the job of providing socially useful 
alternatives to formal post-secondary education 
should be undertaken by all of society: 
government through policy initiatives; business 
and industry through changes in employment 
practices; organized labour through new 
approaches to conditions of employment; 
professional organizations through changes in 
rules governing entry into their ranks; and 
educational institutions through new approaches 
to continuing education and the recognition of 
learning in non-institutional settings. 


the provision of an adequate 
range of alternatives can 
help to liberate 
post-secondary institutions 
from their custodial 
functions... 


These alternatives should be adequately funded. 
We recommend that in suitable cases, as 
determined by the proposed Council for the 
Open Educational Sector,” alternatives be 
financially supported at unit cost levels which can 
reasonably be compared with those for formal 
types of post-secondary education. It is worth 
mentioning that in most cases the costs per 
individual should be lower than those incurred in 
the support of institutional programs. 


The provision of an adequate range of 
alternatives to formal schooling can offer 
important benefits. It can serve the paramount 
goal of human development by providing 
individuals with genuine life choices that are 
intrinsically valuable and socially acceptable. It 
can also help to liberate post-secondary 
institutions from their custodial functions, so that 
they can pursue their central goals of learning 
and scholarship. These goals are mortally 
threatened in a society which uses post-secondary 
education as an alternative to underemployment 
and unemployment. 


? See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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A post-secondary system committed to the 
principle of universal access must vigorously 
pursue the goal of educational diversity. The 
need for the latter flows logically from the 
affirmation of the former. Diversity, in turn, 
implies a widening of learning options for 
individuals, both as teachers and as students. 
These may take various forms. There are choices 
in learning content: liberal arts or vocational 
training; humanities or the creative and 
performing arts. There are choices in learning 
method: personal or structured; lecture, seminar, 
dialogue, correspondence course, or computer 
conversation terminal; by audio-visual means or 
through the printed word. There are choices of 
learning locale: at home, on the job, or in an 
institution. There are choices in learning goals: 
self-knowledge, career training or community 
service, a nodding acquaintance with a field, or 
its professional mastery. There are also choices in 
modes of learning: part time or full time, 
sequential, integrated, or alternated with work. 
And finally, there are choices in times of 
learning: day or night; winter, summer, year- 
round, or any time for self-learners. The list of 
possibilities can even be extended further. 


a post-secondary system 
committed to the principle 
of universal access must 
vigorously pursue the goal 
of educational diversity .. . 


To make the many options suggested by our 
examples readily available to the adult population 
of Ontario, continuing and adult education and 
training should be given a central place in the 
post-secondary system. This will require new 
initiatives on the part of government, employers, 
and employees; departures in organization and 
methods within existing post-secondary 
institutions; the creation of new learning 
structures; the recognition of libraries, museums, 
art galleries, and similar institutions as important 
participants in the learning system; and the 
reallocation of resources between sequential and 
continuing education. The resulting pattern 
should then assuredly provide for lifetime 
learning, from school years to old age. 
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As we suggested in Chapter |, lifetime learning 
within a society of greater leisure and increasing 
complexity is not a frill but a necessity. It is 
needed to help individuals to adjust to a 
changing labour market, and it is essential if they 
are to lead personally fulfilling lives in touch 
with their changing physical and cultural worlds. 
This is not to question the obvious values of 
institutionally structured and sequential ways of 
learning within some fields, or to doubt that a 
high proportion of persons between the ages of 
18 and 24 will continue to attend our colleges 
and universities on a full-time sequential basis. 
Nevertheless, it is equally clear that there should 
be less structured and more varied options 
available in post-secondary education, both to 
provide all adults with broader opportunities for 
achievement than are offered through the 
traditional patterns, and because the very 
extension of those patterns to near-automatic, 
post-secondary mass attendance has shaped so 
many of the problems that our system now faces. 


Before considering the innovations needed in the 
field of lifetime education, we must identify some 
of the groups who may be involved as learners. 
Two of these groups are high-school graduates 
enrolling in part-time studies in colleges and 
universities, and professionals and para- 
professionals taking refresher or updating 
courses. Others are early leavers from secondary 
schools; high-school graduates who, after job 
experience, wish to enter the post-secondary 
stream either on a part-time or full-time basis; 
and other leavers and adults wanting a second 
chance in education. Individuals in these latter 
categories are often overlooked in discussions of 
post-secondary education. They are, however, a 
large and important group, constituting 

more than 60 per cent of Ontario’s 

population, and they have an important claim on 
the services of the post-secondary system that 
should be fully recognized. 


Indeed, as a special obligation, the post-secondary 
system should assist individuals in this category 
in facing a change in occupation through choice 
or circumstance. In this area, there is a pressing 
need to have programs of manpower training, as 
part of continuing education, clarified and 
improved. Success in this area will require 
embracing a somewhat broader and person- 
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centred view of what can be accomplished. 
Manpower training can be conceived as 
encompassing three categories of activity: the 
initial process by which the work force acquires 
the needed skills for productive work; the short, 
often remedial development of skills through pre- 
training and retraining programs; and the 
further long-term development of human 
resources. This last category suggests new tasks 
for manpower training: providing individuals 
with information on social services, employment 
opportunities, and sources of financial assistance; 
helping them to adapt to changing work patterns; 
developing their interpersonal skills; providing 
them with an understanding of the mechanics of 
the working world; and multiplying their 
opportunities for learning through further 
education and training. 


high-school graduates who, 
after job experience, wish to 
enter the post-secondary 
stream, and other leavers 
and adults wanting a second 
chance in education are often 
overlooked in discussions of 
post-secondary education. . . 


When gauged by this standard, continuing 
education in the form of federal manpower 
programs presently offered under the Adult 
Occupational Training Act is far from 
satisfactory. It is narrow in conception and 
execution, channelling large funds into the 
limited sector of retraining programs. The 
programs tend to create an artificial gap between 
older adults and young unemployed; they 
encourage palliative rather than long-term 
approaches to issues; and they needlessly leave 
much arbitrary power in the hands of Canada 
Manpower counsellors. 


An even more fundamental problem results from 
the constitutional division of responsibilities 
between the federal and provincial governments. 
Since the former is responsible for manpower 
and the latter for education, planning is difficult 
in the area of manpower training, where the two 
interact. This explains in part why manpower 
programs have, over the years, tended to be 
relatively unresponsive to changing social trends 
and manpower needs. 


there is a pressing need to 
have programs in the area of 
manpower training clarified 
and improved... 


Much can be done to improve this form of adult 
education by encouraging closer federal- 
provincial liaison in matters related to manpower 
training, and by decentralizing to the provinces 
and communities certain responsibilities in the 
area. Specifically, on the national level the 
proposed Canada Human Development 
Commission’ should encourage broad policy 
planning and coordination of manpower 
programs through research into manpower 
forecasting, and through liaison with business, 
industry, the professions, government bodies, 
community organizations, and educational 
institutions. Provincially, the Government of 
Ontario should, in cooperation with the other 
provincial governments and the federal 
government, articulate a clear manpower policy 
to improve serious shortcomings in existing 
manpower programs. On the local level, 
employers and union representatives should 
consult appropriate educational institutions to 
help to keep their training programs responsive 
to current needs. Community involvement in 
manpower training programs should be further 
encouraged by the creation of community 
employment advisory committees and community 
boards of appeal. The latter would be used by 
individuals wishing to appeal rulings of 
manpower training programs which they 
consider unreasonable. 


the Government of Ontario 
Should articulate a clear 
manpower policy... 


As for specific modes of training, a broader 
approach is needed. Retraining programs of the 
traditional kind should continue to be provided 
and improved. In addition, new programs with a 
pre-training objective should be created to 
cushion the shock of rapid change. The concept 
of pre-training demands that where the 
displacement of men and women through new 
technology or altered economic conditions can be 
anticipated, training for a new line of work 


> See Chapter 6 of this Report. 


should be provided well in advance of the 
change. 


In order to ensure the success of these proposed 
long-term, decentralized approaches to 
manpower problems, appropriate funding 
arrangements should be devised. To support the 
development and administration of provincially 
initiated manpower pre-training and retraining 
programs, the Government of Ontario should 
seek financial assistance from the federal 
government. To facilitate adequate planning of 
individual programs, grants to colleges of applied 
arts and technology and other authorized 
training centres should provide for the financing 
of pre-training and retraining programs on a 
long-term basis. 


Linguistic problems for many of our immigrant 
residents require departures of another kind. 
Where practicable, examinations for admission to 
any trade or profession should be made available 
in English and French and in other languages on 
request. 


The concept of lifetime learning, while 
demanding improvements in manpower 
programs, also demands departures by 
government and institutions in a number of other 
crucial areas. As a general recommendation, 
legislation, structures, and programs should be 
devised to facilitate the return to learning 
opportunities for all persons. The Government of 
Ontario, as part of its obligation, should, by 
legislation and example, provide opportunities 
for the employment of secondary-school leavers 
who wish to pursue post-secondary education on 
a part-time basis. This should be accomplished by 
the provision of patterns of employment that 
permit intermittent and part-time study. 


Our colleges and universities are already making 
valuable contributions to the field of lifetime 
learning: But new challenges lie ahead that will 
require adjustments in attitude and in the use of 
facilities and teaching resources. Institutions of 
post-secondary education should make every 
effort to provide part-time students with a range 
and quality of learning opportunities equal to 
those available to full-time students. These efforts 
should be monitored by the proposed Ontario 
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Committee on Post-Secondary Education.‘ These 
efforts may take different forms, depending on 
the needs and wishes of staff and students in 
particular institutions. The integration of part- 
time and full-time programs or the establishment 
of separate colleges or programs for part-time 
students are two possibilities, and there are 
others. In all cases, however, the quality of 
learning opportunities for part-time students 
depends directly upon appropriate staffing 
choices and arrangements. Thus, at the earliest 
opportunity, institutions should end the present 
widespread practice of having part-time students 
taught on an overload basis, while regular staff 
instruct full-time students as part of their normal 
contractual obligations. Ideally, no students 
should be taught by staff on salary supplements. 
But as long as budgetary constraints make such 
practices necessary, their use should be spread 
fairly over all programs. 


part-time students should 
have a range and quality of 
learning opportunities equal 
to those available to 
full-time students... 


In its various forms, lifetime learning suggests an 
increasing interplay and integration of learning 
with work. Where possible, the design of 
curricula should facilitate this trend. Accordingly, 
formal programs in universities and colleges 
should be more fully integrated with opportunity 
for experience and practice, so that pertinent 
practical experience gained outside formal 
institutions may be substituted for conventional 
laboratory and practice work. On the: graduate 
level, institutions of post-secondary education 
should be encouraged to create programs that 
will permit students to include and integrate into 
their course of study related research pursued in 
industry or government. 


In a related area, students and employees should 
be encouraged to intermingle study and work in 
ways that are now uncommon. Cooperative, part- 
study/part-work programs should be multiplied 
in our post-secondary institutions; and a wide 
range of professional and salaried employees 
should be encouraged to participate through the 


* See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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provision of special subsidies or other incentives, 
and through increased opportunities for time off 
for study. 


cooperative, 
part-study/part-work programs 
Should be multiplied... 


To make lifetime learning opportunities more 
widely available, post-secondary institutions 
Should give persons who have been out of full- 
time education for two or more years, and who 
have reached a minimum age of 18, conditional 
admission to appropriate programs without 
asking them to meet formal requirements. In 
suitable cases, secondary-school students should 
be permitted to study part time at post-secondary 
institutions. And so that learning might proceed 
through the accumulation of knowledge from 
pertinent sources, part-time students should be 
permitted to enrol in or withdraw from post- 
secondary institutions, and to attend two or more 
institutions simultaneously. In such cases, the 
degree-granting authority may be an existing 
institution or the proposed Open Academy of 
Ontario.” 


To recognize and support the important 
contributions that a number of organizations are 
making in the development of adult and 
continuing education, the proposed Council for 
the Open Educational Sector should allocate and 
distribute grants to help to cover some of their 
operating and fixed overhead costs. 


Finally, to further help in the integration of 
education and society, student housing should, 
wherever possible, be made a part of general- 
purpose public housing, and public support 
provided on that basis. Such a policy would also 
permit a more rational assessment of overall 
social needs in housing and more flexible, multi- 
purpose use of public housing facilities. 


Many persons returning to study after years of 
absence or in order to move from one occupation 
to another require makeup work. Although the 
provision of such work for participation in post- 
secondary programs should essentially be a 
school board responsibility, there may be cases in 


Le ae 
Discussed later in this chapter. 


which the student’s interests require that some 
programs be offered in colleges, universities, or 
similar institutions. In this event, the appropriate 
councils for post-secondary education® should 
enter into agreements with local boards of 
education to provide these services in a flexible 
manner. 


Our concern with lifetime learning must be 
directed not only towards the elimination of 
barriers to educational opportunities for adults in 
their later years, but also towards the removal of 
educational requirements that have become 
antiquated for younger adults. We therefore 
concur in the recommendation of the Hall- 
Dennis Report’ that the present grade 13 
standard of education should be attainable in 12 
years, allowing entry to all forms of post- 
secondary education after 12 years of schooling. 
In our view, a fifth year of secondary education is 
educationally unnecessary; it is also a socially 
undesirable barrier to wider access to post- 
secondary education. Much of the social 
screening that is now attributed to post-secondary 
educational institutions occurs, in fact, by grade 
9, when the streaming of students starts. By 
abolishing the thirteenth year, and without 
diminishing the quality of education, we will be 
increasing the educational opportunities of our 
students and decreasing the social distance 
separating the different kinds of post-secondary 
educational institutions in Ontario. 


KM suds Wk de aH * 


Although colleges and universities are likely to 
remain leading centres of continuing education 
in Ontario, we do not think that they can 
accomplish this task alone without seriously 
eroding their integrity through overloading. For 
that reason, and in order to promote further 
innovation in the field of lifetime education, we 
propose that a wholly new institution be 
established, the Open Academy of Ontario. 


° See Chapter 7 of this Report. 


: Living and Learning, The Report of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools 
of Ontario, Toronto, 1968, p. 180. 


a wholly new institution 
should be established to 
provide learning through 
innovative methods and in 
new settings... 


The Open Academy should have three principal 
duties. First, it should provide a broad range of 
educational services to individuals and groups 
not presently served by existing institutions. To 
this end, it should generate its own courses and 
programs, using the existing learning resources of 
colleges, universities, libraries, museums, art 
galleries, and similar institutions, and make them 
widely available through innovative methods and 
in new settings. With the right faculty and 
through the coordination of available resources, 
the Open Academy should have a special appeal 
for the many adults who desire knowledge but 
feel inadequate or fear failure when faced with 
the present system. Responding to need and not 
constrained by tradition, the Open Academy 
should provide pertinent learning opportunities 
in factories, school meeting rooms, store fronts, 
hospitals, libraries, and senior citizens’ homes. 
Moreover, it should broaden its outreach by 
entering into agreements with the Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority to 
develop educational programs at the post- 
secondary level for transmission to the far 
corners of the province by radio, television, and 
cassettes. 


Second, the Open Academy should provide an 
evaluation service available on request to the 
people of Ontario; and third, it should award 
diplomas and degrees formally earned in its own 
programs or through learning attained in any 
manner, carefully evaluated by competent 
authorities appointed on a flexible and ad hoc 
basis. These evaluation and testing services 
should provide instruments to recognize the great 
amount of learning that occurs beyond formal 
institutions, as well as incentives for independent 
and non-sequential studies. When these services 
are established, we foresee an increase in 
advanced placement, enhanced transferability, 
and certification by degree or diploma of those 
who, though not graduates of established 
institutions, have achieved an equivalent level of 
competence in their fields. 
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In short, as an alternative to existing 
institutionalized education, the Open Academy 
should provide individuals with a further choice 
of learning situations. Its methodology and 
evaluation services should allow teachers and 
students to coordinate learning programs chosen 
from those available both within and outside 
formal educational institutions. And a blending 
of media-directed studies and faculty-student 
contacts in various locales should allow 
traditional concepts of pedagogy to be combined 
with new methods in ways best suited to the 
particular wants and circumstances of many 
Ontarians throughout the province. 


Because the Open Academy is an experiment in 
learning, we recommend that it be started on a 
modest scale and that its programs be expanded 
gradually in response to need and following 
evaluation of its developing services. It should, 
where possible, combine educational services 
already available with those peculiar to itself in a 
way that realizes a fruitful and financially yiable 
partnership with the administrations, faculties, 
and facilities of our colleges and universities. In 
similar fashion, it should serve as a catalyst in 
using and making widely available the learning 
resources of local public libraries, science centres, 
art galleries, and museums. Indeed, the 
effectiveness of the Open Academy will depend 
partly on the availability of supporting 
instructional materials in the communities that it 
reaches. Such materials include books, 
periodicals, films, video tape recordings, playback 
machines, and home laboratory kits. Libraries 
beyond commuting range of post-secondary 
educational institutions should therefore be given 
special grants, where necessary, to assemble 
supporting materials for the learning programs 
of the Open Academy. 


the Open Academy should serve 
as a catalyst in using 

and making widely available 
the resources of public 
libraries, science centres, 

art galleries, and museums .. . 


Although the Open Academy requires separate 
powers anu an independent status to establish its 
academic credibility and to play a creative role in 
post-secondary education, we do not offer 
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detailed recommendations regarding its structure 
and governance. But we do propose that for 
purposes of funding, planning, and coordination, 
it should be grouped with libraries, science 
centres, museums, and art galleries in a separate 
sector, to be called the open educational sector. 
Through this organizational form, we hope to 
accomplish two goals. First, if the Open Academy 
is left outside the traditional university and 
college sectors and yet is closely allied with both, 
it will be insulated somewhat from the pressures 
towards homogenization of program and 
approach to which it would otherwise be exposed. 
Second, inclusion of the Open Academy in the 
open educational sector should facilitate close 
integration of its services with those of other 
institutions in this jurisdiction. To this end also, 
the governing body of the Open Academy should 
include a substantial representation from 
Ontario’s cultural institutions and the general 
public. It is hoped that the proposed Council for 
the Open Educational Sector would undertake the 
establishment of the Open Academy as one of its 
first tasks. 


the arena in which monies 
for education are allocated 
should be enlarged to include 
representatives of 
institutions in the open 
educational sector... 


The inclusion of public libraries, museums, 
science centres, and art galleries within post- 
secondary education is more than a bureaucratic 
convenience. It is meant both to recognize the 
important role that these institutions have 
traditionally played in adult, life-long education 
and to provide them with the organizational and 
financial means to improve the quality and 
accessibility of their current endeavours and to 
assume new functions. In the past, the bulk of the 
educational dollar has been directed towards the 
support and expansion of the college and 
university sectors, while these other institutions 
have been starved for funds. In future, however, 
if the promises of continuing education are to be 
more widely realized in Ontario, this sector will 
have to receive more support. To make this 
possible, we propose that the arena in which 
public resources for education and culture are 
allocated be enlarged to include representatives 


of these institutions. The establishment of the 
open educational sector with its own council 
should constitute an important step in this 
direction. 


The creation of this sector should also facilitate 
the coordination of activities within it and 
cooperation between it and other sectors. We 
recognize, of course, that the varied institutions 
included within this organizational framework 
engage in many activities in which education, per 
se, is only incidental. For this reason, care should 
be taken to establish organizational links to 
ensure that the colour and tone of the many 
cultural and artistic functions of these institutions 
are preserved, while their learning resources are 
improved and made more widely available. It 
should be noted as well that the institutions and 
agencies in the open sector have many cross- 
connections with secondary and primary 
education that should be maintained and 
developed. 


The subject of libraries requires additional 
comment. Libraries have a special obligation to 
facilitate access to learning resources for persons 
throughout their lifetime. Citizens of Ontario 
therefore should have access — subject to 
reasonable rules and regulations — to all libraries, 
including those in universities, colleges of applied 
arts and technology, and secondary schools. In 
this context, the term access requires some 
explanation. By access we mean that any citizen 
of Ontario has the right to ask for and receive 
the services of any publicly supported library, if 
he can demonstrate a particular need and if this 
need cannot be met by a library of primary direct 
public access. This should be true both for the 
kinds of libraries mentioned above and for those 
with a special clientele and a particular function. 
Obviously, in the case of rare books and 
specialized collections, rules must apply to protect 
and preserve the collection; but such rules must 
not prevent those with a need from using the 
library’s resources. The main point is that 
libraries must be functional. A client cannot 
function in his own distinctive learning process 
unless a special library offers him resources that 
he cannot otherwise obtain. 


As for university and college libraries, while their 
prime responsibility is to their students and 


teaching staff, this does not preclude their being 
open to serve the demonstrated learning needs of 
Ontario’s citizens. 


The foregoing remarks apply not only to libraries 
in universities, colleges, and schools, but to those 
in museums, art galleries, science centres, and 
government buildings, and in some degree to 
regional and county libraries where these hold 
collections serving institutions in an area and are 
not meant for primary access in themselves. A 
major answer to the problem of effective access is 
the provision of a better library informational 
network and distribution system; and in this 
regard, the present system requires much 
improvement. 


how should education relate 
to vast regions that differ 
markedly in their economic 
development, population 
density, social structure, 
and ethnic and religious 
composition? ... 


The creation of the open educational sector is 
directed to the further problem of providing 
geographical access to learning opportunities for 
individuals and groups throughout the province. 
This difficult question is one of relating education 
to vast regions that differ markedly in their 
economic development, population density, social 
structure, and ethnic and religious composition. 
In the field of post-secondary education, policies 
must be adopted which are appropriate to a 
social landscape shared by metropolitan centres 
of immense complexity, farming communities 
that are socially less complex, and a profusion of 
thinly settled, pioneering villages and hamlets in 
geographically remote areas. The populations of 
such diverse centres as Dryden (a mill town), 
Orillia (an industrial and recreational centre), 
and Hamilton (a metropolis dominated by heavy 
industry) have many common learning and 
cultural needs. But they also have unique learning 
and research requirements stemming from their 
particular regional circumstances. In responding 
to both sets of needs, the post-secondary system 
should be guided by the clear rule that no 
individual should be denied access to suitable 
learning and cultural experiences because he lives 
in an area that is distant from the large urban 
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centres. This does not mean, however, that the 
full range of educational, cultural, and research 
services required by the people of Ontario should 
be provided in all learning centres. 


To provide geographic access to the learning 
options of sequential and continuing education, 
departures are needed in at least four areas. Two 
have already been proposed: the establishment of 
the Open Academy of Ontario; and a broadening 
of access to, and greater integration of, the 
learning resources contained in public libraries, 

' science centres, art galleries, and museums across 
the province. In addition, other population 
centres should be provided with post-secondary 
programs and centres; and post-secondary 
institutions in the North should pay close 
attention to serving regional learning and 
research needs. Success in all of these areas will 
require considerable innovation and an 
adjustment of attitudes towards ways of 
providing educational services. 


other population centres 
should be provided with 
post-secondary programs... 


Existing institutions will play a considerable role 
in helping to provide educational services to 
communities lacking them. At present, a number 
of population centres in Ontario have a college of 
applied arts and technology but no university 
(the reverse is not true). Where such colleges are 
located beyond a reasonable commuting distance 
of a university, they should cooperate with a 
provincially supported university in establishing 
suitable programs in their localities. This 
assistance may involve the provision of facilities, 
administrative services, and, in suitable cases, 
staff. Where feasible, the resources of the Open 
Academy of Ontario also should be used in the 
provision of such programs. 


Moreover, in communities in which there are no 
universities, university branches, or colleges of 
applied arts and technology, which are beyond 
reasonable commuting range of such institutions, 
and which can achieve a viable enrolment, 
existing post-secondary institutions should 
establish suitable educational programs. The 
towns of Brantford, Chatham, and Orillia clearly 
fit into this category. Special grants should not be 
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necessary for establishing programs of this kind, 
but they may be needed to provide adequate 
library collections. 


Finally, in order to encourage local initiative in 
overcoming some of the problems of 
geographical access, the Government of Ontario 
should adopt policies permitting the 
establishment — through local, community, or 
private initiative, and with substantial local and 
private financial support — of a number of small, 
limited charter colleges on a scale varying from 
approximately 200 to 1,000 students in various 
localities in the province. 


In two separate reports, we have considered some 
of the problems involved in meeting the learning 
needs of northern regions.* We have 
distinguished three essential functions that 
should be performed by post-secondary 
institutions outside the densely populated areas. 
First, colleges and universities in all regions 
should mount a minimal range of conventional 
programs in the arts, the sciences, and vocational 
education. Second, regional institutions should 
develop a number of special courses and 
programs reflecting the distinctive needs of their 
areas. Although unit costs for some of these 
offerings would likely be higher than those for 
conventional programs, the expenditure would be 
justified on the grounds that such programs 
served a particular local need, that their unique 
traits attracted students from other parts of the 
province, and that they enhanced the diversity of 
the entire post-secondary system. Third, because 
population centres in the area are relatively small 
and far apart, post-secondary institutions should 
strive to design extension programs that may be 
pursued by individuals in the communities or 
towns where they live. 


The performance of these three functions will 
require increased cooperation and coordination 
among institutions. In thinly populated regions in 
particular, colleges, universities, and institutions 
in the open educational sector should exchange 
information, share personnel, design and mount 


8 See Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Post-Secondary Education in Northwestern Ontario (Toronto: 
Queen’s Printer, 1972) and Post-Secondary Education in North 
Bay and Sault Ste. Marie (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


cooperative programs, and share fixed and other 
assets in order to maximize the use of necessarily 
limited educational resources. Programs which 
have relatively low enrolment, require heavy 
capital outlays, and therefore incur high unit 
operating costs should be offered in a limited 
number of centres only. This guideline should 
apply to such studies as medicine and dentistry, 
and to most programs at the master’s and 
doctoral levels. To make these programs 
accessible to all qualified students in Ontario, 
adequate incentives and admission policies 
should be created. 


in thinly populated regions, 
colleges, universities, and 
institutions in the open 
educational sector should 
cooperate to maximize the 
use of limited educational 
resources... 


This effort to define more clearly the broad 
functions of institutions in sparsely populated 
areas is consistent with our goals of diversity and 
flexibility in education, as well as those of quality 
and economy. It is designed to make Ontario’s 
system of post-secondary education more 
responsive to local needs. It should, in particular, 
help to arrest and turn back the drift towards 
homogenization of programs that is evident 
among colleges and universities throughout the 
province. We became acutely aware of this trend 
in our survey of curricular patterns in Ontario. 
For example, many of the post-secondary 
institutions in northern Ontario have made 
significant progress in offering a wide range of 
high-quality learning programs to their students. 
But in their efforts to offer the same range of 
programs and types of courses available in areas 
of high population concentration, they have 
tended to neglect some of the more pressing local 
needs. These include the academic upgrading of 
employees in basic industry, research related to 
the economy and society of the North, learning 
opportunities for persons in outlying 
communities, and appropriate educational 
services for native peoples and Franco- Ontarians.’ 


* This particular problem is discussed in detail in chapters 4 
and 5 of this Report. 


institutions in the less 
populous regions should adopt 
greater self-reliance as 

their primary goal... 


If these shortcomings in the content and delivery 
of educational services are to be remedied, 
colleges, universities, libraries, museums, and 
cultural and community centres in the less 
populous regions will have to make the necessary 
adjustments. In doing so, they should adopt 
greater self-reliance as their primary goal. This 
means using a yardstick that is partly shaped by 
local need. Staff, students, administrators, and 
board members must stop measuring the quality 
of their facilities, programs, and research 
exclusively by the gauge of educational 
development elsewhere. 


** * * * * *K 


A society which strives to provide individuals 
with lifetime learning options and alternatives 
must also give them the possibility to acquire the 
tangible symbols of accomplishment in these 
ventures. We may regret our society’s obsession 
with degrees and diplomas; but as long as our 
present attitudes and social arrangements remain 
unchanged, it is reasonable for people to desire 
them. For this reason, we recommend that 
degrees and diplomas should be awarded both 
for learning undertaken within institutions and 
for comparable achievement without. This 
objective should be accommodated in three ways. 
First, as already proposed, the Open Academy of 
Ontario should create an evaluation service that 
provides examinations on request and awards 
degrees and diplomas on the basis of 
performance. Second, transfer or add-on 
programs or courses, as recommended 
throughout this Report, should be provided 
where needed, permitting individuals to move 
vertically as well as horizontally both within and 
between specialties without having to repeat 
requirements previously satisfied. Third, 
institutions with established programs should be 
permitted to award suitable degrees. Thus, the 
Ontario College of Art should be granted the 
right to award a bachelor’s degree for its present 
program of studies (that is, without an additional 
year being required) and individual colleges of 
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applied arts and technology should be permitted, 
if they wish, to award distinctive bachelors’ 
degrees, such as the Bachelor of Technology (BT) 
and the Bachelor of Applied Arts (BAA), to 
students successfully completing their present 
three-year programs in the appropriate divisions. 


degrees and diplomas should 

be awarded both for learning 
undertaken within institutions 
and for comparable achievement 
without... 


A final comment must be made on the subject of 
transfers between different kinds of post- 
secondary educational institutions. Although the 
present system of haphazard and uncertain 
transfers from colleges of applied arts and 
technology to universities clearly brings 
hardships to individual students, a formal, | 
uniform system of transfers would, in our view, 
diminish the variety present in our post- 
secondary educational system. If a transfer policy 
stipulated that X credits in a college were worth 
Y university credits, X and Y could be either 
equal or unequal. If they were equal, then the 
colleges of applied arts and technology would 
actually become junior colleges, a policy rejected 
by the Ontario government and equally by this 
Commission. If they were not equal, this would 
imply that the colleges’ courses were either 
inferior or superior to university courses. But that 
implication is unacceptable; while these courses 
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may or may not be “equal’’, they should be 
different. Furthermore, a uniform transfer policy 
would very likely be followed by a uniform 
syllabus or by a tendency of colleges of applied 
arts and technology to imitate university 
undergraduate courses. 


parity of esteem among all 
forms of post-secondary 
education should be our 
goal... 


We suspect that the real problem — and its 
solution — lies neither in the imposition of an 
artificial uniformity on the whole of post- 
secondary education, nor in any decreed 
comparability of academic quality. What is 
needed is parity of esteem. We recognize that 
“prestige and quality differences will always exist 
among individual institutions, and in this sense 
more and less noble universities or colleges; what 
is important is that these differences do not apply 
to whole categories of institutions, e.g., university 
versus non-university sector’’.'° Only social 
attitudes of this kind will enable Ontario’s post- 
secondary system to help its adult population to 
chart the courses of their individual and 
community lives through education. Ontarians 
have richly varied origins and interests, and they 
need a great diversity of learning environments 
in which to shape their lifetime goals and to 
acquire the skills needed to function in today’s 
complex and ever-changing world. 


' OECD (Paris, June 1971) Towards New Structures of 
Post Secondary Education. 


Recommendation 1 


The Government of Ontario should, through its 
own actions and through encouragement of 
appropriate policies on the part of other 
governments and private and public organizations, 
provide socially useful alternatives to post- 
secondary education. Increased support for 
programs such as the Canadian University 
Service Overseas, Frontier College, in-service 
training, and some Opportunities for Youth 
projects would benefit society as well as afford 
viable, paid alternatives to remaining in school. 


Recommendation 2 


Where they do not yet exist, in-service training 
programs should be developed in a wide range of 
industrial, non-industrial, governmental, and non- 
governmental occupations as alternatives to 
programs of formal post-secondary education. 


Recommendation 3 


Where appropriate, the alternatives should be 
funded reasonably per individual per annum, as 
compared with formal types of post-secondary 
education. 


Recommendation 4 


Ontario should develop a provincial manpower 
policy that is compatible with those developed by 
the federal government and by other provincial 
governments. 


Recommendation 5 


Community involvement in manpower programs 
should be emphasized by the establishment of 


(a) community employment advisory committees; 
and 


(b) community boards of appeal for individuals 
who consider that government decisions 
regarding training are unreasonable in their 
particular case. 
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Recommendation 6 


Additional emphasis should be placed on pre- 
training programs — that is, on programs which 
prepare an individual in advance for a change in 
occupation. Retraining should be provided for 
those who need it. 


Recommendation 7 


The Province of Ontario should seek financial 
assistance from the federal government to 
support the development and administration of 
manpower pre-training and retraining programs. 


Recommendation 8 


To facilitate adequate planning of pre-training 
and retraining programs, funds supplied to 
colleges of applied arts and technology and other 
authorized institutions for these purposes should 
be provided on a long-term basis. 


Recommendation 9 


Where justified, examinations for admission to 
any trade or profession should be available in 
English and French and in other languages on 
request. 


Recommendation 10 


Legislation, structures, and programs should be 
devised to facilitate the return to learning 
opportunities for professionals, salaried 
employees, wage earners, and all other persons 
residing in Ontario. 


Recommendation 11 


The Government of Ontario should, by legislation 
and example, provide opportunities for the 
employment of secondary-school leavers who 
wish to pursue post-secondary education on a 
part-time basis. This should be accomplished by 
the provision of patterns of employment that 
permit intermittent and part-time study. 
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Recommendation 12 


Where possible, institutions of post-secondary 
education should provide part-time students with 
a range and quality of learning opportunities 
equal to those available to full-time students. 


Recommendation 13 


Formal programs in universities and colleges 
should be more fully integrated with opportunity 
for experience and practice, so that pertinent 
practical experience gained outside formal 
institutions may be substituted, where feasible, 
for conventional laboratory and practice work. 


Recommendation 14 


Institutions of post-secondary education should 
be encouraged to create graduate programs that 
would permit students to include and integrate 
into their course of study related research 
pursued outside the institution in industry or 
government. 


Recommendation 15 


Provision should be made for employees to have 
the right to time off for study. Employees should 
also be given special subsidies or other incentives 
to participate in cooperative, part-study/part- 
work educational programs. 


Recommendation 16. 


All persons who have been out of full-time 
education for two or more years, and who have 
reached a minimum age of 18, should have the 
right to conditional admission to post-secondary 
education in appropriate programs without having 
to meet formal requirements. 


Recommendation 17 


In suitable cases, secondary-school students 
should be permitted to study part time at post- 
secondary institutions. 
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Recommendation 18 


In order that learning may proceed through the 
accumulation of knowledge from pertinent 
sources, part-time students should be freely 
permitted to enrol in or to withdraw from post- 
secondary institutions, and to attend two or more 
institutions simultaneously. In such cases, the 
degree-granting authority may be an existing 
institution or the proposed Open Academy of 
Ontario. 


Recommendation 19 


Wherever possible, student housing should be 
made part of general-purpose public housing, and 
public support should be provided on that basis. 


Recommendation 20 


The proposed Council for the Open Educational 
Sector should allocate and distribute grants to 
organizations that are making important 
contributions to the development of adult and 
continuing education to help to cover some of 
their operating and fixed overhead costs. 


Recommendation 21 


Although the provision of makeup work for 
participation in post-secondary programs should 
essentially be a school board responsibility, there 
may be cases in which students’ interests require 
that some programs be offered within post- 
secondary institutions. In such cases, the 
appropriate proposed councils should enter into 
agreements with local boards of education to 
provide these services in a flexible manner. 


Recommendation 22 


The present grade 13 standard of education 
should be attainable in 12 years, allowing 
individuals entry to all forms of post-secondary 
education after 12 years of schooling. 
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Recommendation 23 


There should be established within the open 
educational sector an Open Academy of Ontario. 
It should: 


1. Provide educational services at the post- 
secondary level by 


(a) developing new programs suited to the 
needs of students not presently served 
in existing institutions by using the 
educational resources of the open 
educational sector as well as those of 
the other sectors, and 


(b) entering into agreements with the 
Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority to develop appropriate post- 
secondary educational materials and 
programs that would be offered by 
radio and television; 


2. Provide a testing and evaluation service 
available on request to the people of 
Ontario; and 


3. Award degrees and diplomas formally earned 
in its own programs or on the basis of 
criteria established for services provided 
under 2. 


Recommendation 24 


To provide supporting materials for courses given 
by the proposed Open Academy of Ontario, 
libraries beyond commuting range of post- 
secondary educational institutions should, where 
needed, be given special grants to expand their 
holdings. 


Recommendation 25 


Citizens of Ontario should, subject to reasonable 
rules and regulations, have access to all libraries, 
including those in universities, colleges of applied 
arts and technology, and secondary schools. 
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Recommendation 26 


Colleges of applied arts and technology located in 
communities beyond a reasonable commuting 
distance of a university should assist provincially 
supported universities in establishing suitable 
programs in their localities. This assistance may 
involve providing facilities, administrative 
services, and, in suitable cases, staff. In the 
provision of such educational programs, the 
resources of the Open Academy of Ontario also 
should be used, where feasible. 


Recommendation 27 


Existing post-secondary institutions should 
establish educational programs in communities in 
which there are no universities, university 
branches, or colleges of applied arts and 
technology, which are beyond reasonable 
commuting range of such institutions, and which 
can achieve a viable enrolment. 


Recommendation 28 


The Government of Ontario should adopt policies 
that would permit the establishment of a number 
of small, limited charter colleges on a scale 
varying from approximately 200 to 1,000 students 
in various localities in the province through local, 
community, or private initiative and with 
substantial local and private financial support. 


Recommendation 29 


In thinly populated regions, colleges, universities, 
and institutions in the open educational sector 
should make special efforts to promote regional 
cooperation and coordination. Where feasible, 
they should exchange information, share 
personnel, design and mount cooperative 
programs, and share media resources and fixed 
and other assets. The proposed councils for the 
post-secondary sector and the institutions 
concerned should, in consultation with one 
another and with appropriate groups and bodies, 
establish and publish specific plans for achieving 
these goals. 
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Recommendation 30 


In planning their curricular and research 
programs, post-secondary institutions in sparsely 
settled areas should pay particular attention to 
special regional needs, including the academic 
upgrading of employees in basic industry, 
research related to the economic and social 
possibilities and dilemmas of the North, learning 
opportunities for persons in remote communities, 
and appropriate educational services for native 
peoples and Franco-Ontarians, designed in close 
consultation with each of these groups. The 
responsiveness of institutions to regional needs 
should be further encouraged by the appointment 
of lay members to governing bodies from a 
representative range of centres and areas. 


Recommendation 31 


To further the goal of accessibility, post- 
secondary institutions in regions of sparse 
population should receive special extra-formula 
grants to offset the higher costs of providing 
extension programs to learners in remote 
communities. 


Recommendation 32 


Individual colleges of applied arts and technology 
wishing to award distinctive bachelors’ degrees, 
such as the Bachelor of Technology (BT) and the 
Bachelor of Applied Arts (BAA), to students 
successfully completing their present three-year 
programs in the appropriate divisions should be 
permitted to do so. 


Recommendation 33 


The Ontario College of Art, if it so wishes, 
should be granted the right to award a bachelor’s 
degree for its present program of studies (that is, 
without an additional year being required). 
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Chapter 4 
Broadening 


the 
Spectrum 


Change in education should never be advocated 
for its own sake, nor should short-term fashions 
shape its goals. But strategic pressures favouring 
long-term alterations in education should be 
recognized, isolated, and soberly assessed. Thus, 
while responding to the multiple learning needs 
of individuals, we should also explore new 
directions for meeting the educational wants of 
particular groups and society’s urgent demands 
for new knowledge through research and 
scholarship and for a widening range of high 
quality professional services. 


* * * * * ** 


An equitable system of post-secondary education 
must respond to the needs of an increasing 
number of particular groups in our society. Of 
major concern to us are the social and cultural 
position of Franco-Ontarians,' the place of 
women in post-secondary education, and 
educational opportunities for native peoples. 


post-secondary education 
must respond to the needs 
of particular groups... 


Our approach to existing shortfalls or abuses is to 
propose remedies that flow from the logic of our 
values and guidelines.” A system that improves 
access for each of these groups must be flexible in 
its approach and diverse in the programs and 
learning environments it provides. It must be 
recognized, however, that non-educational issues 
also may be involved in the question of equity. 
For example, access to post-secondary education 
for women, as students or employees, is the 
proper concern of those with responsibilities in 
the post-secondary system. Yet the provision of 
day-care centres for the children of mothers who 
wish to enrol or work in the system (a measure 
that would unquestionably increase access) has 
implications for other areas of social policy 
which it is not our responsibility to evaluate. 
Accordingly, in addition to our own specific 
recommendations, we endorse a cooperative 
multi-discipline and multi-agency approach to 
problems concerning particular groups. 


' Discussed in detail in Chapter 5 of this Report. 


* See Chapter 2 of this Report. 
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Few subjects of public debate have drawn more 
attention recently than the changing role of 
women in our society. Discrimination against 
women in employment, the legal status of wives 
and mothers, the performance of unpaid labour 
by housewives, and the participation of women 
in “masculine” trades and professions and of 
men in “feminine” occupations are only a few of 
the issues that have been raised. In post- 
secondary education, the problems exist on two 
levels: for women as students, and for women as 
employees of institutions. At both levels, there 
are substantially fewer female than male 
participants in the post-secondary system, and 
these ratios have not perceptibly diminished over 
the last few decades. 


few subjects of public 
debate have drawn more 
attention recently than the 
changing role of women in 
our society... 


In responding to the needs of women in post- 
secondary education, all sectors and levels of the 
system should be guided by the principle of 
equity. There should be no discrimination on the 
basis of sex among employees in post-secondary 
education, whether among the faculty or in 
administration, in regard to pay, rank, and rate 
of advancement. Appropriate procedures 
regarding promotions should be adopted for 
women employed in both research and part-time 
teaching. Moreover, post-secondary institutions 
should increase the number of their part-time 
faculty and staff positions with career lines, so 
that individuals — both male and female — may 
more readily combine a career with family and 
other responsibilities. 


There should be no discrimination on the basis of 
sex with regard to acceptance into any course of 
study, eligibility for financial aid, or right of 
access to faculty clubs, student centres, housing, 
and athletic facilities. Further, all programs 
offered in Ontario under the Occupational 
Training Act (Manpower Retraining Programs) 
should be open to women who wish to re-enter 
the labour force. At present, many of them are 
disqualified from such programs because of the 
length of time that they have been detached from 
the labour force. Finally, the post-secondary 
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system should recognize the biological and 
parental role of both students and employees by 
providing full-time or part-time maternity leaves 
and by creating day-care centres. 


there should be no discrimination 
on the basis of sex with regard 
to acceptance into any course 

of study, eligibility for financial 
aid, or right of access to faculty 
clubs, student centres, housing, 
and athletic facilities . . . 


By what combination of means should these 
broad goals be achieved? Exhortations alone are 
not enough. Clearly, the responsibility for the 
relatively low participation rates of women in 
higher education does not rest solely with 
institutions and government. The mores and 
Structures of society constitute the larger context 
of responsibility. Yet even within the 
considerable realm for action remaining, 
institutions have done pitifully little to improve 
the rates of attendance and employment of 
women. The world of post-secondary education is 
as suffused with prejudice as is society at large; in 
addition, its unique system of tenure works 
against major shifts in employment patterns. 
Faced with these many obstacles, in our Draft 
Report we favoured the setting, enforcing, and 
monitoring of specific targets for the employment 
of women in post-secondary education. Statistical 
quotas and correlations were proposed as binding 
guides upon institutions. We now recommend a 
different approach. Hearings on the subject and a 
review of additional information have persuaded 
us that mechanical determinants of percentages 
and ratios, globally applied, are incapable of 
achieving the desired effect. 


We now place the responsibility for change 
where it properly belongs. Each institution, in 
consultation with the appropriate organizations 
and councils, should prepare and publish specific 
plans indicating by what means, at what rates, 
and with what speed its proportion of female 
employees will be increased. Simultaneously, the 
proposed councils for universities, colleges, and 
the open educational sector should establish 
policies that will increase the participation of 
women, both as employees and as students, in 
post-secondary education. 


each post-secondary 

institution should prepare 

and publish specific plans 
indicating by what means, 

at what rates, and with what 
speed its proportion of women 
employees will be increased... 


The chief merit of this approach is its flexibility. 
It is compatible with the goal of preserving as 
much institutional independence as possible, and 
it encourages diversity in learning programs. 
Plans for change probably will vary among 
institutions, as well as among faculties, 
departments, and programs. Accordingly, to 
facilitate public discussion and coordination, we 
recommend that the proposed Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education fully 
monitor the participation of women throughout 
the post-secondary system and that its findings be 
published. 


The success of these related measures involving 
the preparation, publication, and realization of 
specific plans will depend on the extent of 
support they receive from concerned pressure 
groups in institutions and at the provincial level. 
If this approach should prove to be ineffective, 
the three sectoral councils should consider the 
possibility of adopting and enforcing specific 
quotas for the employment of women in the 
system. 


* *K *K * * * 


None of the major identifiable groups in Ontario 
has been less involved in post-secondary 
education than the native peoples — the Indians 
(status and non-status), Métis, and Eskimos. The 
problem, however, goes beyond the context of the 
post-secondary system. Low levels of 
participation in colleges and universities reflect 
deeply rooted cultural and social issues that have 
determined the relationship of the native peoples 
to schooling on all levels. For example, from the 
first year of primary to the last year of secondary 
school, Indian students suffer a staggering 94 per 
cent attrition rate.’ Obviously, if the native 
peoples are to become more involved in 
education beyond high school, basic changes 


must be made at earlier levels of education and 
in non-educational areas of their lives. 


The native peoples should benefit from the 
implementation of many of our general 
proposals. Considerable scope for remedies and 
new departures is offered by recommendations 
aimed at increasing access, providing incentives 
for individuals and groups to use educational 
services, and encouraging institutions to respond 
flexibly to diverse learning and research needs. 
The proposed Open Academy, for example, may 
bring together appropriate teaching and scholarly 
resources of colleges, universities, and other 
institutions in programs tailored specifically to 
the needs of the native peoples. In addition, the 
proposed financial measures to aid persons of low 
socioeconomic status should help to widen access 
to all post-secondary programs for certain groups 
among the native peoples, especially members of 
the non-status Indian and Métis communities. 


special efforts are needed 
to place post-secondary 
education at the service of 
the native peoples... 


Yet these expanded opportunities are not 
adequate to meet the pressing need for 
meliorative action. Special efforts are needed to 
place post-secondary education at the service of 
the native peoples. If the mistakes of previous 
endeavours are to be avoided, however, all new 
proposals must be based firmly on two explicit 
principles. First, representatives of the native 
peoples should themselves participate centrally in 
the making of decisions that affect their 
education. Only the recipients of special 
programs can judge their effectiveness; and only 
in this way can a Start be made in overcoming 
suspicions among the native peoples that formal 
schooling is meant to impose upon them Euro- 
Canadian values. 


In the past, learning for the native peoples almost 
invariably has been designed by members of the 
Euro-Canadian community. Education 
admittedly serves the objectives which a society 


> Environics Research Group, Post-Secondary Educational 
Opportunity for the Ontario Indian Population, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), p. 176. 
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deems valuable. But the goals and values of the 
native peoples and those of Euro-Canadians 
often diverge markedly. The results for the 
former can be catastrophic. Indians, for example, 
frequently are aliens in the school system, finding 
little that reflects their values or serves their 
purposes. Robbed of their own culture and 
rejected by the dominant Euro-Canadian 
community, many become marginal people with 
little dignity and much self-hatred. To a degree, 
Indians are already grappling with this problem: 
they have established some school committees, 
some sit on school boards, and some have 
founded Indian organizations committed to 
securing an Indian voice in Indian education. But 
additional avenues of influence are needed on all 


levels, including that of post-secondary education. 


native peoples should be 
assured a voice in all areas 
affecting their cultural and 
educational needs... 


We therefore recommend the establishment of an 
Advisory Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education for the Native Peoples of Ontario. 
This body should be appointed by the responsible 
Minister following consultation with the =~ 
appropriate associations of the native peoples. It 
should advise the proposed councils in the four 
sectors of post-secondary education on all matters 
pertaining to post-secondary education for the 
native peoples of Ontario. In addition, native 
peoples should be represented on committees, 
commissions, task forces, and similar groups 
dealing with matters affecting their cultural and 
educational needs. 


The right of native peoples to participate in 
making decisions about their educational future 
should be supported by a second principle: 
special efforts to enhance educational 
opportunities for the native peoples should 
pursue goals not only meaningful, but attainable. 
Nothing could be more damaging to such efforts 
than a further juxtaposition of resounding 
rhetoric with equally resounding failure. Hence, a 
distinction should be made between areas in 
which initiatives are needed immediately to serve 
urgent learning and research needs and those 
which are less crucial. 
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Priority should be given to developing special 
programs to prepare native peoples in the fields 
of teaching, health care, vocational education, 
and guidance. Special efforts also should be 
directed towards the provision of appropriate 
educational and cultural services to adult learners 
among the native peoples. After consultation 
with the Advisory Committee and other 
appropriate organizations of the native peoples, 
the councils and institutions in all sectors of post- 
secondary education should prepare proposals, 
including those for extraordinary admissions and 
remedial programs, to provide the initiatives 
needed in these areas. 


the goals set for special 
efforts to increase 

educational opportunities 

for native peoples should 

be realistic and attainable... 


The provision of adequate library services for 
native peoples also deserves priority. To this end, 
appropriate municipal, university, college, and 
secondary-school libraries should be encouraged 
and supported in providing a ready supply of 
books, periodicals, and other materials of interest 
to this group. In addition, native peoples should 
be adequately represented on library boards in 
areas where they reside. 


the temptation exists to make 

the study of Indian, Métis, and 
Eskimo society and cultures an 
industry — an industry committed 
more to its own preservation and 
growth than to serving its 
clientele... 


New beginnings and alternative approaches are 
similarly required in the field of research. 
Recently, an increasing body of scholarly 
research has been directed to examining the life 
and problems of the native peoples of Canada. 
Much of it is undoubtedly of value to the native 
peoples: it illuminates their dilemmas and 
Suggests alternative strategies for dealing with 
them. But it is also true that much research has 
been shaped principally by the academic and 
professional aspirations of the researchers 
themselves, whether as candidates for advanced 
degrees or as professional academics. As is the 


case in approaches taken to many other social 
problem areas, the temptation exists to make the 
study of Indian, Métis, and Eskimo society and 
cultures an industry — an industry committed 
more to its own preservation and growth than to 
serving its clientele. 


Here, as in the area of learning, self-direction by 
native peoples should be the guide. Consequently, 
we propose that a Native Peoples’ Educational 
Research Centre be established. It should not be 
attached to a particular institution, but should be 
governed by a board consisting of a majority of 
representatives of native peoples. The Centre 
should conduct and sponsor studies of relevance 
to the native peoples of Ontario; and as a special 
task, it should undertake research that will help 
to shape pertinent educational policies. Because 
of the interdependence of post-secondary 
education and other areas of social life, the 
Research Centre could become a vital nucleus of 
policy studies across the breadth of social issues 
affecting native peoples. 


The proposed Council for the Open Educational 
Sector should be responsible for the appropriate 
funding and coordination of the efforts 
recommended above, while the proposed Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education should 
monitor the provision, use, and effectiveness of 
programs in this area. 


* ** * 2 2 * 


Attention to the learning wants of particular 
groups in Ontario must be matched by concern 
for society’s needs for new knowledge. 
Traditionally, one of the chief functions of 
institutions of higher learning has been the 
expansion of such human knowledge through 
research and scholarship. During the past decade, 
research has become the focus of widespread 
concern and controversy; several reports’ have 
emerged dealing with the complex social role of 


* Louis-Philippe Bonneau and J. A. Corry, Quest for the 
Optimum: Research Policy in the Universities of Canada 
(Ottawa: Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
1972); Senate Special Committee on Science Policy, A Science 
Policy for Canada (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1970), vol. 1; 
Science Council of Canada (the Macdonald Committee), The 
Role of the Federal Government in Support of Research in 


research and the part played by universities in its 
generation. 


Although these studies differ in some of their 
views, they agree on a number of general 
conclusions with which we also concur. First, in 
their quest for what is and what ought to be, 
research and scholarship constitute a vital 
endeavour of modern societies. Second, research, 
particularly in Canada — whether defined as pure 
or applied, frontier or reflective, mission or 
curiosity-oriented — tends to take place either in 
universities or in close association with them. 
Third, the teaching and learning functions of 
post-secondary institutions frequently suffer 
because of existing government, foundation, and 
institutional arrangements for planning, funding, 
and organizing research. Fourth, mechanisms 
which would enable society to scan its knowledge 
needs and make rational decisions about its 
research priorities are deficient or totally lacking. 


research has become the focus 
of widespread concern and 
controversy... 


Further, we agree with the more specific 
judgements of Bonneau and Corry that in the 
1960s the laissez-faire approach which 
government, granting agencies, and institutions 
took towards the sponsorship of research had a 
number of unfortunate consequences: 


First, no university had gone very far 
in settling its objectives in research in 
the sense of fixing priorities in areas 
of research activity or thinking out a 
balance between basic and applied 
research. Second, graduate work had 
been over-extended in the sense that 
(a) a number of universities not yet 
equipped, in senior personnel, in 
range of specialties and  sub- 
specialties, or in library and 
laboratory resources, had entered on 
graduate studies and (b) that nearly 
all universities had been too easy in 
their standards of admission to PhD 


Canadian Universities (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1969); 
Joseph Ben David, Fundamental Research and the Universities 
(Paris: Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1968); and Anthony H. Smith, The Production 
of Scientific Knowledge: An Overview of Problems, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 
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programs. Third, as a result of the 
above, significant numbers of mid- 
dling, and even low, grade B gradu- 
ate students had been taking up 
space and effort in the graduate 
schools, and often, whether fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, dropping 
out. Fourth, there had been consider- 
able duplication of expensive equip- 
ment and instruments, sometimes 
within the one university and often in 
contiguous universities. 


Finally, there is also the question of the quality 
of much of the research undertaken. As Bonneau 
and Corry observe: 


In our hearings at the universities, we 
asked senior officers how they would 
judge the quality of the research 
done in projects completed in recent 
years. There was understandable 
reluctance to be specific, but there 
emerged in many _ universities, 
general acknowledgement that a 
significant fraction of the research 
had been of indifferent quality. 
Those estimates confirmed our own 
impressions gained from experience 
on the National Research Council 
and the Canada Council that too 
much of the research funded has 
been pedestrian, often because it was 
pedestrian in conception. All these 
estimates are impressions which 
cannot be quantified but some 
confirmation of them comes from 
estimates in other countries about the 
proportion of high class ventures 
among the total research projects 
supported. These estimates mostly 
run between 5% and 10 %. The big 
unanswered question is how many of 
the remaining 90% to 95% have to be 
supported as the necessary price for 
finding out (1) who the inspired 
researchers are, and (2) who are the 
reliably competent. Just because the 
inspired are so few, there is need for 
substantial numbers of the reliably 
competent. 


In Ontario, a major obstacle to the rationalization 
of research policies by government, institutions, 
and individual researchers has been the particular 
method of determining the total public support 


> Bonneau and Corry, Quest for the Optimum, p. 11. 
° Tbid., p. 49. 
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of an institution’s current operations. At present, 
all endeavours of a university, including research, 
are supported largely on the basis of weighted 
student enrolment. To help overcome this 
difficulty, we propose a system of public funding 
that separates the public support of a certain 
category of research from that of instruction.’ In 
this way, decisions regarding areas of research 
and levels of support can be uncoupled from 
current enrolment and determined through a 
more conscious weighing of the need for new 
knowledge and social priorities. This is not to 
minimize the substantial obstacles that must be 
surmounted before this goal can be achieved. In 
particular, granting authorities should 
consciously resist the inertia present in today’s 
granting system — the powerful inclination to 
award research support principally to research 
programs with a basic Ph.D. orientation. 


a major obstacle to the 
rationalization of research 
has been the formula method 
of determining public 
support... 


The successful adoption of such a policy offers a 
number of clear benefits. First, it should make it 
possible to distinguish the institutional function 
of research from that of professional and 
graduate instruction. To be sure, the teaching of 
graduate students at advanced levels requires a 
strong research component; all graduate 
instructors must engage in the process of 
discovery, and much funded research should 
continue to be undertaken in close association 
with graduate and professional education. But the 
converse is not true; much research can and 
should be undertaken in the absence of graduate 
students. The scholarly needs of Ontario require 
that the many talented researchers in institutions 
that do not now offer fully developed graduate 
programs, or wish to develop them, be supported 
in their work. The separate funding of research 
not essentially related to teaching and instruction 
should make this possible. 


Moreover, this policy should permit a greater 
concentration of graduate work, especially at the 
Ph.D. level, in a limited number of centres of 


” See Chapter 8 of this Report. 


quality. In the past, the mechanical linking of 
research funds to graduate instruction was one of 
the strategic forces behind the unplanned 
expansion of graduate work in all Ontario 
universities. If research support is provided to 
outstanding researchers in all centres, this 
pressure should diminish and permit the 
emergence of a more highly differentiated system 
of complementary institutions. At the same time, 
the opening of research opportunities to 
academics in mainly undergraduate centres 
should help such institutions to attract and hold 
teachers of the highest quality. In this way, it 
may contribute signally to raising the level of 
undergraduate learning. 


In addition, the separate funding of certain kinds 
of research and instructional costs should act as a 
powerful solvent of institutional rigidities that 
presently impede province-wide collaboration 
among researchers with similar or 
complementary interests. It should also encourage 
a more flexible approach to new areas of 
knowledge that often require team research 
efforts and cut across traditional disciplinary 
lines. An intellectual community that aspires to 
remain responsive to shifts in scientific and 
scholarly premises, as well as to changes in 
society’s research needs, must be freed of the 
close institutional identification of research 
endeavours and graduate programs. 


Finally, the clear identification of research as an 
activity of national scope should facilitate more 
rational planning and funding. We 
wholeheartedly support the proposal put forward 
by Bonneau and Corry for the creation of 
mechanisms for further planning and 
coordination of research. Undoubtedly, there is 
merit in encouraging the exchange of 
information and voluntary cooperation among 
institutions and levels of government directly 
involved in funding and carrying out research 
activities. But effective rationalization, as the 
Bonneau-Corry study terms it, demands more 
than voluntary cooperation; it will require 
planning and coordination by bodies with 
executive powers in both the national and 
provincial arenas. We therefore endorse the 
recommendations of the AUCC study as a first 
step towards more effective planning on a nation- 
wide basis. Our own recommendations should 
hasten a realistic resolution of these issues at 
government and institutional levels. 


Accordingly to foster planning and coordination of 
research activities in Ontario, the proposed 
councils for universities, colleges, and the open 
educational sector should, in consultation with one 
another, with institutions of post-secondary 
education, and with appropriate groups and bodies 
at the national and provincial levels, define broad 
research objectives for their sectors and devise 
suitable critieria for the allocation and distribution 
of provincial research funds. 


At the same time institutions of post-secondary 
education should, in consultation with one another, 
with the appropriate councils, and with other 
groups and bodies, define their research objectives. 


* *K *K 6 * *K 


In the vast and challenging area of the 
professions, colleges, universities, and other post- 
secondary institutions have the singular 
opportunity of becoming catalysts of change. The 
conditions to which they should respond are 
summed up by a series of related questions close 
to the centre of public concern. How is the broad 
spectrum of existing and prospective professional 
services to be effectively provided so that persons 
needing such services receive them? How is the 
quality of professional services to be ensured? 
And how are the costs of these services to be kept 
within reasonable bounds without sacrificing the 
paramount goals of quality and equity? 


how are the costs of professional 
services to be kept within 
reasonable bounds without 
Sacrificing the paramount goals 
of quality and equity?... 


Post-secondary education is obliged to consider 
these issues of effectiveness, quality, and cost at 
those points where its teaching and research 
intersect with the endeavours of individual 
professionals and their associations. Professional 
certification or licensing may be identified as one 
such crucial point. At present, many self- 
governing professional associations guard entry 
to their professions, deciding and enforcing 
conditions of admission. For post-secondary 
education, the principal issue in this area is the 
increasingly close and rigid link which 
professional bodies have tended to forge between 
formal education and admission to professional 
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practice. In recent years, broadened access to 
post-secondary learning has increased the 
number of qualified individuals seeking 
admission to professional careers. But many 
professional associations — often in the name of 
preservation of standards — have responded, not 
by increasing their membership, but by stiffening 
the educational requirements needed for 
admission to the profession. They have 
frequently stipulated the need for additional 
diplomas, degrees, or years of schooling, often in 
any field of university study. Similarly, as the 
range of professional services needed by society 
has expanded, certain professions have replied, 
not by diversifying their structure through the 
development of appropriate para-professions, but 
by having all tasks performed within the 
profession. 


professional bodies have 
forged a close and rigid link 
between formal education and 
admission to professional 
practice... 


These restrictive practices may result in very high 
costs to individuals, institutions, and society: to 
individuals, in the denial of access to useful and 
self-fulfilling occupations; to institutions, in 
strong pressures to shape professional learning 
programs, not according to public needs for skills 
and service, but according to the requirements of 
professional bodies; and to the public, in higher 
costs for professional education and in deficient 
as well as costly professional services. 


In recent years, the public, the press, and ? 
governments have debated the question of 
making the professions more responsive to 
contemporary needs. It is widely recognized that 
the licensing powers exercised by professional 
bodies were delegated to them by government in 
another era. Then, the demand for admission to 
the professions was small; the complex 
interdependence among professional endeavours 
was not yet apparent; and the public financing of 
professional training, research, and services was 
minimal. At that time, too, present-day values of 
equal opportunity and human rights were not 
widely recognized. 
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Today, Ontarians demand a range of services 
inconceivable a century ago; public funds have 
become essential to the activities of many 
professions; and the vital interconnections of 
various professional tasks have become evident. 
As an important report on engineering education 
in Ontario has stated: “Many engineers will have 
to learn to function as members of 
interdisciplinary teams, and will require a 
broader education in the life sciences and social 
sciences in order that their technological 
decisions will have the desired social impact. 
The same may be said for many other 
professions as well. In short, at a time when 
professional associations are in a position to 
protect and further well-defined private interests, 
a complex and powerful public interest in the 
professions has emerged. 
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This interest is reflected in a number of studies 
and reports which agree generally that the 
“reform needed of professional organization 
must aim not only at its modernization, but also 
at its increased integration into society”’.’ 
Opinions differ, however, on the various steps 
needed to achieve this goal. The Ontario Royal 
Commission Inquiry into Civil Rights (McRuer 
Commission) has simply recommended that there 
be adequate safeguards against the use of 
standards of admission as a regulatory device to 
limit the number of those entering a profession." 
The Castonguay Commission has gone further, 
proposing the development of state and 
community representation on the governing 
bodies of professional associations while 
preserving the existence and powers of those 
bodies.'' Another study” suggests the need for a 
Ministry of the Professions that would possess 


* Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, Ring 
of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education in Ontario 
(Toronto, 1970), p. 4. 


* Commission of Inquiry on Health and Social Welfare (the 
Castonguay Commission), Reports (Québec: Queen’s Printer, 
1970), Vol. 7, part 5, tome 1, p. 33. 


B Royal Commission Inquiry into Civil Rights, Reports 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1968). 


: Castonguay Commission, Reports. 


= Applied Research Associates, Professional Education: A 
Policy Option, A Study Prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972), p. 28. 


general supervisory powers over professional 
associations and professional activities, including 
the setting and policing of requirements for 
licensing and certification. 


We acknowledge that proposals for greater public 
involvement in certification and licensing lie 
outside our terms of reference. At the same time, 
however, we recognize that professional 
monopolies are a force of inertia in the provision 
of adequate services. Hence, society’s awakening 
to its own unanswered needs must constitute the 
larger context for considering the role of post- 
secondary education in professional training. In 
professional and para-professional education, 
colleges and universities must free themselves of 
the hold of professional associations and become, 
more than previously, sources of innovation in 
generating professional knowledge and in 
devising suitable means for its delivery to 
individuals, groups, and communities. 


in professional and 
para-professional education, 
colleges and universities 

must free themselves of the 
hold of professional 
associations and become, more 
than previously, sources of 
innovation... 


Our proposals regarding the role of post- 
secondary education in research and training for 
the professions fall in three main areas: the links 
between certifying requirements and bodies on 
one side, and professional and para-professional 
educational programs on the other; the quality, 
efficiency, and orientation of curricular programs 
and research; and admissions policies of 
professional and para-professional programs and 
schools. In each of these areas, we propose broad 
approaches that flow from our aim of fostering 
an educational system that is socially responsive 
and maintains standards of high quality. 


As a broad policy with general applicability in 

' the area of jobs and careers, we propose that 
legislation be enacted to prevent discrimination 
in employment because of attendance or non- 
attendance at educational institutions. This 
legislation should reflect certain features of such 
contemporary human rights legislation as The 


Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act." 
For example, the establishment and maintenance 
of rigid employment classifications or categories, 
of separate lines of progression for advancement 
in employment, and of separate seniority lists on 
the grounds of educational certificates should be 
prohibited. 


More particularly, in the professions justice 
requires equity of treatment for individuals of 
like competence and performance, regardless of 
the practitioner’s formal educational background. 


'? The relevant passages of The Women’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act, 1970 R.S.O., c. 501, read as 
follows: 


4. No person shall, 

(a) refuse to refer or to recruit any person for 
employment; 

(b) dismiss or refuse to employ or to continue to 
employ any person; 

(c) refuse to train, promote or transfer an employee; or 

(d) subject an employee to probation or apprenticeship 
or enlarge a period of probation or apprenticeship; 


because of sex or marital status unless the work or 
the position cannot reasonably be performed by 
that person or employee because of sex or marital 
Status. 


Discrimination by employment agencies 


5. |Noemployment agency shall discriminate against any 
person because of sex or marital status receiving, 
classifying, disposing or otherwise acting upon 
applications for its service or in referring an applicant or 
applicants to an employer or anyone acting on his 
behalf. 


Discrimination in employment classifications 


6. No person shall establish or maintain any employment 
classification or category that, by its description or 
operation, excludes any person from employment or 
continued employment on the grounds of sex or marital 
status unless the work or the position cannot be 

reasonably performed by persons of that sex or marital 
status. 


Discrimination in advancement 


7. No person shall maintain separate lines of progression 
for advancement in employment or separate seniority 
lists that are based on sex or marital status where the 
maintenance will adversely affect any employee unless 
sex or marital status is a reasonable occupational 
qualification for the work. 


Discriminatory advertising 


8. No person shall publish or display or cause to be 
published or displayed or permit to be published or 
displayed any notice, sign, advertisement or publication 
that expressly limits a position to applicants of a 
particular sex or marital status. 
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Certification should be used solely to protect the 
public from incompetent practice. As the McRuer 
Commission has observed, licensing must ensure 
that those admitted to practice are qualified, but 
equally that all qualified aspirants are admitted 
to practice. Therefore, in order to promote 
equality of access to the professions and to ensure 
that the public costs of professional training are 
matched by corresponding benefits, the 
Government of Ontario should consider enacting 
legislation that, in suitable cases, prohibits the use 
by certifying bodies of set programs of study as 
requirements for taking professional and para- 
professional licensing examinations. Moreover, 
admission to professional practice in Ontario 
should be solely on the basis of suitable kinds of 
assessment of knowledge and performance 
undertaken at the point of entry into the 
profession. Entrants to practice should not be 
exempted from such assessment because they 
possess degrees, diplomas, or similar credentials. 


licensing must ensure that 
those admitted to practice 
are qualified, but equally 
that all qualified aspirants 
are admitted to practice... 


In the area of curricula, we have been encouraged 
by the trend in certain professional and para- 
professional programs towards greater flexibility, 
liberality, and social relevance.'* Professional 
education must enable students to gain mastery 
of a complex body of often highly specialized 
knowledge. But this should not become a narrow 
acquiring of technique alone. The public interest 
requires, too, that post-secondary institutions 
design their professional and para-professional 
study programs to provide students with a broad 
understanding of the social implications of their 
professional activities, and of the interplay and 
need for communication among related 
professions and para-professions. 


Curricular innovations also should be designed to 
help professions to overcome difficulties in 


'4 & notable example of this trend is a recent report of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada which offers eminently 
reasonable proposals for change in the admissions and 
curricular patterns of Ontario law schools. The Law Society of 
Upper Canada, Report of the Special Committee on Legal 
Education, Toronto 1972. 
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adapting to changes in the services which society 
needs. While professions are able to maintain 
existing kinds and levels of service, their structure 
does little to encourage or support innovation. To 
illustrate, in the field of health care, new 
perspectives on total health care are being widely 
discussed. Yet, as the Mustard Report has 
observed, most physicians “have been trained 
with the implicit, if not explicit, objective of 
treating disease, with little attention to 
prevention and health promotion”’.'’ The Report 
continues: 


To be successful, the programs must 
be concerned with total health care 
and the team approach. This concern 
should cut across and be visibly 
recognizable in every department of 
the school. For example, how many 
basic science departments presently 
consider it important that they 
introduce students to concepts 
essential for thoughtful and effective 
approaches to comprehensive health 
programs? Surely the concepts of 
systems analysis, the team approach, 
cost-benefit relationships, the nature 
of the illness burden, methods of 
experimentation, and the evaluation 
of data, can be introduced into the 
preclinical years of the educational 
programs. 


professional education should 
consist in more than the 
narrow acquiring of skills... 


More generally, one issue common to most 
professions is the underuse of the technical 
competence acquired by practitioners preparing 
for licensing. Many tasks presently performed by 
professionals could as well be performed by 
various para-professionals. In the health field, the 
skill required for bandaging a cut finger should 
not be confused with the training needed for 
family medicine or neuro-surgery. High quality 
of service across the health field may be 
maintained through a wide range of 
practitioners. Comparable examples exist in other 
professional areas, suggesting similar conclusions. 


'> The Ontario Council of Health, Future Arrangements for 
Health Education (Ontario Department of Health, 1971) 
Monograph No. 1, p. 28. 


'° Ibid, p. 29. 


We are persuaded that universality of access to 
professional services, high quality of service, and 
acceptable cost levels can be achieved only 
through the creation of a range of competencies 
in each profession and the establishment of a 
flexible system of licensure. 


Accordingly, in professional areas where they do 
not yet exist, a range of training programs should 
be developed so that all specialties, including 
architecture, dentistry, engineering, law, 
medicine, social work, and teaching, might have 
an integrated spectrum of practitioners. These 
should include general practitioners, specialists, 
para-professionals, technicians, and assistants. 
This goal will require post-secondary institutions 
to undertake research and provide initiative in 
creating appropriate educational programs. 


In a related area, special professional and para- 
professional curricula should be established 
where needed, together with a system of limited 
licensure which recognizes the skills acquired in 
this way. For example, programs might be 
established for students from among the native 
peoples wishing to serve the special needs of their 
communities in the health, teaching, and social 
fields. 


In a world of rapidly changing knowledge, 
practitioners must remain current in their 
specialties. Hence, all professionals and para- 
professionals should, as a condition to 
maintaining their certification, participate in 
programs of continuing education or submit 
evidence of comparable efforts to remain current 
in their fields. Where possible, programs of this 
kind should be combined with formal, periodic 
reassessment and recertification. Equally, the 
post-secondary system should provide 
appropriate refresher, updating, and continuing 
education programs for persons seeking 
horizontal or vertical movement within or 
between professional areas. Concerted efforts 
should be made to level the barriers that prevent 
_ individuals at one professional level from 
advancing to another level; and admission to 
practice at more advanced levels should be on the 
basis of performance standards similar to those 
required for the registration of previously 
qualified practitioners. These proposals for 
transforming closed pyramids of segregated 


professional monopolies into an accessible 
hierarchy of mutually interdependent, person- 
centred services are aimed at expanding the 
range of services while maintaining high 
standards. 


Also crucial to the future of the professions are 
the selection procedures for admission to 
professional education. Here, professional and 
para-professional schools should ensure that 
professional associations do not have the power 
to establish admission standards. Moreover, 
society and the professions would benefit if 
persons with a variety of occupational goals, 
including administrators and social critics, 
undertook professional training. Accordingly, 
admission policies should be liberalized and, 
where possible, rigid, compulsory post-secondary 
prerequisites should not be required. Finally, 
special efforts are needed to ensure that a broader 
regional and social cross-section of Ontarians is 
admitted to professional study, particularly in 
those areas where student places are severely 
limited. Where needed, suitable makeup 
programs should be mounted and admissions 
procedures devised, including admission on the 
basis of a random selection among qualified 
applicants whose aptitudes and attainments 
indicate a reasonable probability of success. 
Individual institutions should submit specific 
plans to the pertinent sectoral councils indicating 
how and how quickly they propose to remedy 
these shortcomings in the composition of their 
student body. 


* * * * * *K 


The teaching profession occupies a special 
category in its relationship to post-secondary 
education. The education of teachers, for 
example, is a perennial subject of debate, for few 
activities are as socially sensitive as the 
preparation of those who shape future 
generations in important ways. We expect our 
teachers to equip our young people for socially 
and individually satisfying lives in a manner that 
both preserves important values of the past and 
prepares individuals for the future. 


Until recently, elementary and secondary-school 
teachers were trained in separate institutions. The 
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current trend towards ending this segregation is 
one which we welcome. At present, preparatory 
programs leading to the certification of 
elementary and secondary-school teachers are 
provided in teachers’ colleges and universities. 
Consistent with our principles of diversity and 
flexibility, we believe that some teacher-training 
programs leading to certification should be 
offered also in selected community colleges and 
anticipate the formation of such programs at the 
appropriate time. 


As the integration of teacher training continues, 
each institution should consider offering varied 
programs of preparation. Some training 
programs should remain sequential in character, 
while others should be integrated with classroom 
work. In addition, post-secondary educational 
institutions engaged in teacher education should 
experiment with new forms of integration that 
combine practice teaching, apprenticeship, and 
formal academic education. In teaching, as in 
other programs where human relationships are 
vital, aspiring practitioners should learn their 
skills within the school environment in which 
they must function. This should help the 
prospective teacher to relate his academic and 
practical experiences, and allow those who 
evaluate his performance to judge his personal 
suitability for teaching. In a related area, 
pertinent work experience should be considered 
both in certifying and hiring elementary and 
secondary administrators, and in the 
appointment policies of post-secondary 
institutions. 


Our concern for high-quality teaching is not 
limited to the schools. There is also the need to 
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ask what might reasonably be done to improve 
teaching in post-secondary institutions. We are 
convinced that inadequate teaching in our 
colleges and universities stems partly from 
deficient techniques and partly from the 
confusion which individual instructors experience 
in defining their goals within increasingly 
complex and tangled educational situations. 
There are no simple remedies for either of these 
conditions. But giving prospective post-secondary 
teachers an opportunity to reflect on these 
matters within a realistic learning situation would 
be an important first step in improving the 
quality of teaching and in helping academics to 
become better-informed and more active citizens 
of their learning communities. 


In the past, post-secondary teachers, as a rule, 
were assumed not to need special preparation. 
Mastery of the subject-matter taught was 
considered to be more important than the ability 
to communicate that mastery to students. We 
have received a number of briefs criticizing this 
practice, and we agree that post-secondary 
educational institutions should be encouraged to 
undertake some form of orientation for new 
instructors. We hope that the recent declarations 
of some institutions to stress and reward 
exceptional teaching, together with student 
evaluation of their teachers, will bring about 
some improvements. Moreover, given the fact 
that in many disciplines a substantial portion of 
graduate students become instructors in post- 
secondary institutions, it would be useful to 
expose these students, as an integral part of their 
program, both to supervised teaching experience 
and to a discipline-oriented discussion of 
problems posed by such experience. 


Recommendation 34 


Discrimination on the basis of sex in all sectors 
and on all levels of post-secondary education in 
Ontario, with regard to pay, rank, and 
advancement, should be abolished. 


Recommendation 35 


With reference to Recommendation 34, 
appropriate procedures regarding promotions 
should be adopted for all persons employed in 
research and/or part-time teaching. 


Recommendation 36 


Post-secondary institutions should increase the 
number of part-time faculty and staff positions 
with career lines, so that individuals can more 

readily combine a career with family and other 
responsibilities. 


Recommendation 37 


The sex of a student should have no bearing on 
his or her acceptance into any course of study, on 
eligibility for financial aid, or on rights of access 
to student centres, housing, and athletic facilities 
in post-secondary institutions. 


Recommendation 38 


All programs offered in Ontario under the 
Occupational Training Act (Manpower 
Retraining Programs) should be open to all 
women who wish to re-enter the labour force. 


Recommendation 39 


The post-secondary system should recognize the 
biological and parental role of both students and 
employees by providing full-time and part-time 
maternity leaves and by creating day-care centres. 
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Recommendation 40 


The proposed councils for universities, colleges, 
and the open educational sector, in consultation 
with pertinent organizations, should establish 
policies to increase the participation of women, 
both as employees and as students, in post- 
secondary education. 


Recommendation 41 


Individual post-secondary institutions, in 
consultation with pertinent organizations and 
councils, should prepare and publish specific 
plans indicating by what means, at what rates, 
and with what speed their proportion of female 
employees will be increased. 


Recommendation 42 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
employment of women in all sectors and at all 
levels of post-secondary education in Ontario, 
and should publish its findings. 


Recommendation 43 


An Advisory Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education for the Native Peoples of Ontario 
should be established. This body should be 
appointed by the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education following consultation with concerned 
associations of the native peoples. The 
Committee should advise the proposed councils in 
the four sectors of post-secondary education in 
Ontario on matters pertaining to post-secondary 
education for the native peoples. 


Recommendation 44 


Special post-secondary programs should be 
developed to prepare personnel among the native 
peoples in the fields of teaching, health, 
vocational education, and guidance. 
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Recommendation 45 


Special efforts should be made in the field of 
continuing education to provide appropriate 
educational and cultural services to adults among 
the native peoples. 


Recommendation 46 


The proposed councils as well as institutions in 
all sectors of post-secondary education should, 
after consultation with the appropriate 
organizations of native peoples, prepare 
proposals, including those for extraordinary 
admissions and remedial programs, to provide the 
needed assistance in these areas. 


Recommendation 47 


There should be established a Native Peoples’ 
Educational Research Centre. It should not be 
attached to a particular institution. It should be 
governed by a board consisting of a majority of 
representatives of the native peoples. Its purpose 
should be to conduct and sponsor studies of 
relevance to the native peoples of Ontario. In 
particular, it should help to devise educational 
policies in areas of special concern to them. 


Recommendation 48 


To ensure the provision of adequate library 
services to the native peoples of Ontario, 
appropriate public, university, college, and 
secondary-school libraries should be encouraged 
and supported in providing a ready supply of 
books, periodicals, and other materials of interest 
to this group. Also, native peoples should be 
adequately represented on library boards in areas 
where they reside. 


Recommendation 49 


The proposed Council for the Open Educational 
Sector should be responsible for the appropriate 
funding and coordination of the special efforts 
outlined in Recommendations 43 to 48. 
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Recommendation 50 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor 
developments in post-secondary education for the 
native peoples and should publish its findings. 


Recommendation 51 


To foster planning and coordination of research 
activities in Ontario, the proposed councils for 
universities, colleges, and the open educational 
sector should, in consultation with one another, 
with institutions of post-secondary education, and 
with appropriate groups and bodies at the 
national and provincial levels, define broad 
research objectives for their sectors and devise 
suitable criteria for the allocation and 
distribution of provincial research funds. 


Recommendation 52 


Institutions of post-secondary education should, 
in consultation with one another, with the 
appropriate councils, and with other groups and 
bodies, define their research objectives. 


Recommendation 53 


Legislation should be enacted to prevent 
discrimination in employment because of 
attendance or non-attendance at educational 
institutions. 


Recommendation 54 


Admission to professional practice in Ontario 
should be solely on the basis of an assessment of 
knowledge and performance undertaken at the 
point of entry into the profession. 


Recommendation 55 


To promote equality of access to the professions, 
the Government of Ontario should consider 
enacting legislation that, in suitable cases, 
prohibits the use of set programs of formal 
education as a requirement for the taking of 
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professional and para-professional licensing 
examinations. 


Recommendation 56 


In professional areas where they do not yet exist, 
a variety of training programs should be 
developed in order that each professional area — 


including architecture, engineering, law, medicine, 


dentistry, social work, and teaching — might have 
a spectrum of practitioners, including specialists, 
general practitioners, para-professionals, 
technicians, and assistants. 


Recommendation 57 


Institutions offering programs in professional and 
para-professional education should provide 
opportunities for qualified individuals to proceed 
through the spectrum of skills and 
responsibilities represented in each of these 
areas. Institutions should also provide suitable 
transfer courses for persons seeking these 
opportunities in order that learning may proceed 
from accumulated knowledge. 


Recommendation 58 


Post-secondary institutions should design their 
professional and para-professional programs of 
study with a view to giving students a broad 
awareness of the social implications of 
professional activities and to fostering 
communication and interaction among related 
professions and para-professions. 


Recommendation 59 


Where needed and feasible, special professional 
and para-professional curricula should be 
devised, together with forms of limited licensure 
to recognize the skills thus acquired. 


Recommendation 60 


As a condition to maintaining their certification, 
all professionals and para-professionals should 
participate in pertinent programs of continuing 
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education or should submit evidence of 
comparable efforts to remain current in their 
fields. 


Recommendation 61 


Refresher, updating, and continuing education 
programs should be developed in all professional 
areas to provide for the continued competence of 
practitioners operating at all levels. Appropriate 
courses should be provided also for persons 
seeking horizontal or vertical movement within or 
between professional areas, in order that an 
individual at one professional level may advance 
to another level on the basis of performance 
standards similar to those required for the 
licensing of previously qualified practitioners. 
These courses and programs should be 
periodically reviewed by the appropriate councils 
to ensure their continuing relevance. 


Recommendation 62 


Courses and programs that are suitable for the 
upgrading of professional skills should be eligible 
for provincial grants only if they are opened to 
related professionals and para-professionals 
seeking higher certification. 


Recommendation 63 


Professional associations should not have the 
power to establish admission standards for 
professional and para-professional programs and 
schools. These powers should be vested in the 
educational institutions themselves. 


Recommendation 64 


Where feasible, rigid and compulsory post- 
secondary prerequisites should not be required 
for admission to professional and para- 
professional programs of study. 


Recommendation 65 


Professional programs and schools should admit 
a representative cross-section of Ontario 
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students. Accordingly, individual institutions 
should submit plans to the pertinent councils 
indicating by what means and at what speed a 
broader representation of women and students 
from diverse regions and socioeconomic strata 
will be admitted to their programs. Where 
needed, suitable makeup programs and 
extraordinary admissions procedures should be 
devised, including admission on the basis of a 
random selection among qualified applicants 
whose aptitudes and attainments indicate a 
reasonable probability of success. The proposed 
Ontario Committee on Post-Secondary Education 
should monitor the implementation of these plans 
and publish its findings. 


Recommendation 66 


An evaluation of a student-teacher’s performance 
in the classroom should take precedence over the 
accumulation of course credits at the training 
institution. 


Recommendation 67 


All major formal post-secondary institutions — 
universities, colleges of applied arts and 
technology, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, and 
the Ontario College of Art — should be permitted 
to provide appropriate three-year programs as a 
minimum requirement for admission to a one- 
year teacher-training program in Ontario. 


Recommendation 68 


Post-secondary educational institutions engaged 
in teacher education should experiment with 
programs that combine practice teaching, 
apprenticeship, and formal academic education. 


Recommendation 69 


Graduate faculties and schools should provide 
students preparing for teaching careers in post- 
secondary institutions with opportunities to gain 
supervised practical teaching experience as an 
integral part of their program. 
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Chapter 5 


Bilingual 
Balance 


Ontario’s post-secondary system should give high 
priority to the development of learning 
opportunities for its French-speaking citizens. 
They deserve a range of educational choice in 
French fully as wide and varied as is available in 
English to the rest of Ontarians. The achievement 
of this objective as soon as possible is suggested 
by the educational goal of human development, 
prescribed by the needs of a bilingual society, 
and sternly demanded by the imperatives of 
simple justice. 


Franco-Ontarians will benefit, of course, from the 
system-wide changes recommended throughout 
this Report. The proposed broadening of 
educational options and alternatives, the creation 
of career guidance services, the improvement of 
manpower training programs, and the 
establishment of flexible institutional, 
administrative, and financial instruments should 
widen access to post-secondary opportunities for 
the French-speaking minority. But the need to 
remedy the wrongs of the past and to satisfy the 
unique educational requirements of a second- 
language community warrants the inclusion of 
additional recommendations dealing specifically 
with learning and research opportunities for 
Franco-Ontarians. 


Sees athe NO toisgh CTL? oe * 


The size and nature of this undertaking is easy to 
identify, at least in its contours. Outside the 
province of Quebec, Ontario is home to the 
largest French-speaking community in Canada. 
In 1961, 648,000 citizens of French origin 
resided in the province; of these, some 425,000 
spoke French as their first language.’ By 1971, 
the latter figure had risen to 482,000.” The 
Franco-Ontarian community was larger, in fact, 
than the entire population of Prince Edward 
Island and approached those of Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick. 


The roots of the French-language group go back 
mainly to migrants from Quebec who came to 
Ontario in search of a livelihood in farming, 


" Census of Canada , 1961, Vol. 5. 


? Advance Bulletin, 1971 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92- 
758. 
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lumbering, paper milling, mining, and related 
service industries, a population flow that 
continues steadily even today. Not surprisingly, 
most Franco-Ontarians are concentrated in two 
areas, eastern Ontario and northeastern Ontario, 
close to the Quebec border. There, in nine 
counties, they constitute from about 10 per cent 
to more than 80 per cent of the population. 
Another significant community is located in the 
southwest, in the Windsor-Sarnia area; and, as a 
result of the move to the cities in recent decades, 
a sizable number of Franco-Ontarians now live 
in the southern industrial-urban belt between 
Toronto and Welland. 


The education of Franco-Ontarians, as measured 
by rates of participation and achievement, has 
lagged behind that of the rest of Ontario’s 
population by a wide margin. In 1961, the last 
year for which we have complete figures, the 
census recorded a spread of nearly 14 per cent 
between the proportion of 15 to 18-year-old 
Franco-Ontarians attending school and the 
proportion of the same age group in the province 
as a whole (62.4 per cent as compared with 76.3 
per cent); proportionately, Franco-Ontarians had 
only about half as many university degrees as 
Ontarians generally (2.3 per cent as against 4 per 
cent); and a markedly higher proportion had 
attained only an elementary level of education 
(61.6 per cent as against 43.4 per cent).’ 


This considerable shortfall in educational levels 
betokens as well the presence of a close link 
between membership in the French-language 
group and low social status, as gauged by the 
occupation and income profiles of Franco- 
Ontarians. In 1961, the chance of pursuing a 
career in administration, in one of the 
professions, as an office or skilled worker, or in 
manufacturing was significantly lower for French 
than for English-speaking Ontarians; and the 
likelihood of being unemployed or on welfare, or 
of working in agriculture, forestry, mining, or as 
an unskilled labourer — jobs socially less 
esteemed, lower paid, and often seasonal — was 
significantly greater. Franco-Ontarians on the 
average earned markedly less than the English- 


3 Ronald B. D’Costa, Post-Secondary Educational 
Opportunities for the Ontario Francophone Population, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), p. 32. 
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speaking population. The full published results of 
the 1971 census should document some change 
among Franco-Ontarians over the past decade. 
But they are unlikely to alter the complex nature 
of the problem of “catching up’: negotiating the 
emerging structure of French-language education 
while untying a knotted rope of economic, social, 
and cultural strands. That task is certain to take 
time, financial support, and above all great 
perspicacity. 


the education of Franco- Ontarians 
has lagged behind that of 

the rest of Ontario’s 

population by a wide 

margin... 


The history of French-language education in 
Ontario makes dismal reading. Until recently, 
French instruction in the schools was at best 
tolerated and often prohibited. In 1889, for 
example, English was declared to be the only 
Officially acceptable language of instruction and 
communication in the schools. As this decision 
was not strictly enforced, bilingual Roman 
Catholic separate schools continued to exist, but 
on sufferance. In 1912, even grudging toleration 
ended. Following a commission report on the 
nature of bilingual separate schools,’ a new 
regulation was imposed requiring a uniform 
curriculum for all schools and again designating 
English as the only permissible language of 
instruction. 


The next 15 years were characterized by 
mounting tensions between Ontario’s French and 
English-speaking communities. A policy of 
insistent English unilingualism in the schools was 
met by a measure of resistance from the French- 
speaking population. This difficult situation 
finally ended in 1927 with the publication of a 
new report on the subject of French-language 
instruction; it recommended that the teaching of 
French in bilingual schools should in future be 
permitted “at the pleasure of the Minister’’» 
Over the next three decades, a policy of greater 
tolerance was translated into the provision of 


: Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, Book II: Education (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1968), pp. 50-51. 


> Ibid, pp. 47-51. 


new programs of French-language instruction, 
the preparation of teaching manuals in French, 
and the founding of a French-language teacher- 
training institution at the University of Ottawa. 
These reforms, however, took place only at the 
level of elementary bilingual schools and private 
French-language educational institutions. 


legal insecurity meant the 
existence of French-language 
and bilingual schools in a 
backwater... 


Although educational conditions for Franco- 
Ontarians were much improved, they were still 
far from adequate. For one thing, French- 
language separate elementary schools were 
juridically insecure; they had no official status as 
French-language schools. A program that was 
continued from year to year “at the pleasure of 
the Minister” in a province in which English was 
still the only legal language of instruction lacked 
the firm base of acceptance and law on which to 
build a well-articulated system. Legal insecurity 
also meant the existence of French-language and 
bilingual schools in a backwater, isolated from 
the-currents of contemporary educational thought 
and practice. They were forced to operate without 
the “benefit of planning and coordination that is 
the mark of every good school system’’.° Finally, 
French-language education was badly flawed by 
being truncated at the elementary level. Franco- 
Ontarians wishing to pursue French-language 
studies at the secondary level could do so only 
through a private secondary school, often 
directed by a religious congregation. 


in 1968, sweeping provincial 
legislation accepted that 
Franco-Ontarians should have 
the right of access to 
instruction in French through 
all the elementary and 
secondary levels... 


In the 1960s, Ontario broke sharply with the 
policies of the past. It set out consciously to 


° D’Costa, Educational Opportunities for Francophone 
Population, p. 4. 


remedy the many abuses and shortcomings of 
existing practices in French-language instruction. 
In 1968, these efforts culminated in sweeping 
provincial legislation that for the first time 
accepted the principle that Franco-Ontarians 
should have the right of access to instruction in 
French through all the elementary and secondary 
levels; and that in classes and schools where 
French was the main language of instruction, 
French-Canadian culture should be encouraged 
to flourish. 


Of course, legal recognition alone is not enough 
to enliven a culture, mobilize a language 
community, or create an adequate system of 
learning for Ontario’s French-speaking minority. 
Problems remain that will inevitably require that 
further steps be taken. But already enough new 
services are available to have permitted an 
unprecedented expansion of enrolments in 
French-language public high schools (private 
prior to 1968). After 1965, enrolments doubled, 
then tripled; they should soon quadruple and the 
end is not in view.’ Within the near future, 
attendance rates of Franco-Ontarians in French- 
language schools are likely to approach those of 
students in the rest of Ontario. 


These fundamental changes in French-language 
schooling reflect the concerns and strategies of a 
number of richly documented official federal and 
provincial studies that have appeared in recent 
years.° These studies have explored the full range 
of problems rooted in the history of French- 
Canadian cultural, social, and educational 
development. They have made firm proposals for 
preserving and developing French language and 
culture, and for creating adequate educational 
opportunities for Franco-Ontarians. 


’ See Table 5-1 and Figure 5-1. 


‘ Among these are the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1968); Living and Learning, The Report of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools 
of Ontario, Toronto, 1968; the Report of the Committee on 
French Language Schools in Ontario, Department of 
Education, November 1968; the Rapport du comité franco- 
ontarien d’enquéte culturelle, Department of Education, 1969; 
and the Report of the Ministerial Commission on French 
Language Secondary Education (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972). 


8) 


Figure 5-1 
Enrolment in French-language High-Schools 


Thousands 


Table 5-1" 
Enrolment in French-language High-Schools 


Academic Enrolment 


year 


1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 


7,985 
8,739 
9,680 
16,984 
21,590 
25:212 


' The Reports of the Minister of Education (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer). 
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“the Franco-Ontarian 
wants to preserve his 
language, customs and 
culture as an integral 

part of Canadian life ...”’ 


Most proposals relating to education start from 
the explicit premise, as stated by the Committee 
on French Language Schools in Ontario, that 


both for himself and his children, the 
Franco-Ontarian wants to preserve 
his language, customs and culture as 
an integral part of Canadian life. 
This natural desire is not an attempt 
to draw a curtain around or to shut 
out the ee presence of 
English-speaking North America. On 
the contrary the desire of the Franco- 
Ontarian to live in a French milieu is 
perfectly harmonious with the equal 
desire to contribute fully to the 
cultural, economic and _ technical 
progress of his province and of his 
country. 


We warmly support the approaches and 
principles enunciated in these studies. We fully 
concur with the statement of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
that the language and culture of French Canada 
are a vital part of the national heritage; that their 
preservation and growth are the legitimate 
concern of Canadians everywhere; and that 
provincial approaches to the problem of bilingual 
and French-language education should be set 
clearly within the national context. We accept the 
conclusion that both English and French- 
speaking Canadians should have the right to 
instruction in their first language through all 
educational levels — elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary. We share the conviction of the 
Comité franco-ontarien d’enquéte culturelle that as 
the province with the largest concentration of 
French-speaking citizens outside Quebec and as 
Canada’s most affluent region, Ontario has 
special obligations in this area. 


English and French-speaking 
Canadians should have the 
right to be educated in their 
first language through all 
levels of education... 


F Report on French Language Schools, pp. 14-15. 


Further, we endorse the proposals of the 
Committee on French Language Schools in 
Ontario and of the Hall-Dennis Report, Living 
and Learning, that have guided the provincial 
government in expanding its support of French- 
language education. In a related area, we 
acknowledge the need for Franco-Ontarians to be 
fluent in English — as the vast majority are — 
and, equally, for Anglo-Ontarians to learn 
French. If bilingualism is to become more than a 
facade, masking a provincial condition in which 
Franco-Ontarians learn English, additional 
efforts are needed to develop French-as-a-second- 
language programs for those whose first tongue is 
English. There should be no pause whatever in 
bringing to a successful completion the learning 
task to which Ontarians were eloquently called in 
the Hall-Dennis Report: 


Ontario, through its educational 
system, has the ye) ete to 
cement the partnership between 
Ete ba peor and French- 
speaking Canadians. The time is 
opportune for our educational 
authorities to say to all Canadians 
that French is not a foreign language 
in Ontario schools. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of administration and 
personnel now existing, all boys and 
girls in the schools of the province 
must be given the opportunity of 
becoming conversant with both 
English and French so that in the 
next generation our citizens may be 
competent to communicate freely 
with their fellows of the other tongue 
in Quebec or elsewhere. If this is part 
of the price of national unity then let 
Ontario pay it gladly, for, in so 
doing, it will not only do justice to all 
citizens, but its people will also reap 
rich dividends culturally and 
economically, far beyond the cost in 
facilities and personnel needed to 
accomplish this result.' 


* * * ** * * 


Within the near future, the values underlying 
these reports which have guided provincial policy 
should also give broad direction to post- 
secondary education as it seeks to complete the 
structure of French-language learning for 


» Living and Learning, p. 11. 


Franco-Ontarians. Over the next two or three 
years, post-secondary institutions will be 
challenged to meet the kaleidoscopic learning 
needs of a confident and quickly growing body of 
French-language high-school graduates. We 
believe that this task can be undertaken with 
realistic anticipation of its completion and 
success. The public is willing to support it; the 
scheme has been enthusiastically accepted by the 
press; and the government has pledged its efforts 
through its present commitments to French- 
language education on the primary and 
secondary levels. 


But given the evident will to complete the 
structure of learning for Franco-Ontarians, 
precisely how should this be done? What specific 
form should the post-secondary system of 
French-language education take in programs and 
institutions? In reply to this central question, 
three alternative approaches or models have been 
suggested to the Commission. All bear close 
scrutiny. They have their proponents as well as 
their detractors in the province, and employed 
alone or in combination, they are capable of 
offering certain clear benefits. The three choices 
can conveniently be arranged along a continuum. 
At one end are to be found unilingual French 
institutions; at the other, bilingual French- 
English institutions; and near the centre, 
institutions providing parallel unilingual English 
and French programs. 


Two of these three alternatives exist in Ontario 
today. At present, French-language post- 
secondary education is concentrated in six main 
institutions:'’ Sudbury Teachers’ College, the 
Vanier School of Nursing in Ottawa, Algonquin 
College of Applied Arts and Technology in 
Ottawa, Glendon College of York University in 
Toronto, Laurentian University in Sudbury, and 
the University of Ottawa. In addition, 
Université de Sudbury and |’Université St. Paul 
are federated with the latter two institutions 
respectively, and le Collége de Hearst is affiliated 
with Laurentian University. In the approach they 
take, all of these institutions (except the French- 
language Collége de Hearst) are formally 
bilingual. Practical necessity, however, has forced 
them to provide varying parts of their instruction 


' See Figure 5-2. 
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in parallel French and English programs. 


should the pattern of 
French-language 
instruction through 
bilingual and parallel 
programs be retained, 
modified, or basically 
altered?... 


Should the present practice of providing French- 
language instruction in bilingual and parallel 
French-English programs be retained and 
energetically developed, or should it be changed 
in favour of a system that includes French- 
language colleges and universities? Which 
alternative would best provide adequate learning 
opportunities for French-language high-school 
graduates and adult learners, while ensuring the 
survival and growth of a vital Franco-Ontarian 
cultural community? We recognize the force of 
arguments on both sides of this complex 
question; but on balance, we favour keeping and 
developing the present pattern of bilingual 
institutions of post-secondary education. 


First, in terms of immediate practical objectives, 
there are compelling arguments for pursuing this 
course. If a community of Franco-Ontarians is to 
participate fully in the province’s economic, 
trade, and professional life, it must have access to 
the full range of educational opportunities at the 
post-secondary level. At present, there are not 
enough French-language students in Ontario to 
support in unilingual French-language institutions 
the full range of university and college 

programs presently offered in existing bilingual 
institutions. 


Second, the ideal of bilingualism also must be 
considered. Truly bilingual experiences are 
culturally enriching and educationally 
broadening. They can provide individuals with 
ready access to the vital centres of French and 
English-Canadian culture. To feel at home in 
Canada’s two official languages is to gain entry 
into the nuance of concept and expression that is 
peculiar to each language and to the culture in 
which it is rooted. Ontarians have the singular 
chance of responding to the presence of a second- 
language community, not as a burden, but as a 
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rare opportunity for new learning and 
understanding. 


to feel at home in Canada’s 
two official languages is to 
gain entry into the nuance 
of concept and expression 
that is peculiar to each 
language... 


Affirming the ideal of bilingualism in post- 
secondary education is relatively easy; realizing it 
is understandably more difficult. Measured by the 
ideal, bilingualism is still far from being realized 
in Ontario’s formally bilingual institutions. A 
bilingual learning environment should provide a 
significant range of its courses and programs in 
each of Canada’s official languages. English and 
French-speaking students should pursue 
programs equally in both languages. To do so, 
they need sufficient mastery of their second 
language to be able to study subjects in it with 
members of the other language group. But herein 
lies the problem. At present, Franco-Ontarians in 
bilingual post-secondary institutions are fluently 
bilingual because they live in an environment 
that is predominantly English. Graduating from 
French-language high schools with an easy 
command of both languages, they are able to 
enrol in college and university programs given in 
both languages. Most English-speaking students, 
in contrast, are still ill-prepared to study in 
French at the post-secondary level and rarely do, 
even in bilingual institutions. 


members of the two language 
groups can meet as 

equals and interact 

creatively only if both feel 
secure in their cultural 
identities... 


We anticipate that within 10 or 15 years, as the 
teaching of French as a second language 
improves, a large English-speaking student body 
will have acquired sufficient mastery of French to 
make genuinely bilingual programs viable. To 
keep open the future for this development, 
Ontario should retain and develop its existing 
centres of bilingual education. 


In emphasizing the bilingual educational ideal as 
worth striving towards, we should not ignore 
some of the other preconditions for achieving it. 
We accept the premise that members of the two 
language groups can meet as equals and interact 
creatively only if both feel secure in their cultural 
identities. Cultural poise for most individuals 
comes only after long immersion in their own 
cultural milieu. At present, French-language 
primary and secondary schools in some areas of 
the province provide such a homogeneous 
environment. For those students wishing it, it 
should be provided also at the post-secondary 
level, and this can be done through parallel 
French and English programs provided in 
bilingual institutions. Indeed, we expect that for 
some time most programs offered in bilingual 
institutions will take this form. 


** * * * * * 


In responding to the learning and research needs 
of Ontario’s increasingly confident and insistent 
French-language community, post-secondary 
education should be guided by the principle of 


Figure 5-2 
Francophone Post-Secondary Educational Institutions in Ontario 


Sudbury Sudbury Teachers’ College 
Laurentian University 
Université de Sudbury 


Hearst Collége de Hearst 


Toronto Glendon College, York University 


Source: Post-Secondary Educational Opportunities for the Ontario Francophone Population 


equity. This suggests that within the near future 
— say, five years — programs across the post- 
secondary spectrum now available in English 
should be provided in French also. These should 
include pre-training and retraining courses, 
opportunities in continuing education, and 
programs of the proposed Open Academy. As a 
special objective, immediate attention should be 
paid to the development of French-language 
education in the hitherto neglected areas of the 
health sciences, library science, and education, as 
well as programs in technical, commercial, and 
continuing education. 


To achieve these ambitious objectives as quickly 
as possible, we propose a strategy of economy. 
There is some logic in the suggestion that 
French-language programs should be developed 
in a wide array of learning centres. But the 
interests of Franco-Ontarians dictate that 


French-language learning should be concentrated 


in institutions already providing such programs 
and that, where they are needed, additional 
institutions should be designated as bilingual to 
serve the educational, cultural, social, and 
occupational needs of Franco-Ontarians. 


® Hearst 


Vanier School of Nursing 
Algonquin College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 
University of Ottawa 
l'Université Saint Paul 
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Initiative in planning the expansion and 
elaboration of post-secondary French-language 
education should come from two levels. To 
facilitate system-wide planning and coordination 
provincially, the proposed councils for university 
affairs, college affairs, and the open educational 
sector should establish and publish policies 
respecting the provision of adequate French- 
language services in their jurisdictions. These 
policies should be devised in close consultation 
with the appropriate institutions and 
organizations in each of the sectors, and should 
spell out plans for providing French-language 
programs in all fields and disciplines in Ontario. 
In special fields that require large capital outlays 
and attract low enrolments — nuclear physics, for 
example — the respective councils should 
recommend to the provincial government the 
negotiation of interprovincial agreements to 
provide such programs to Franco-Ontarians in 
other provinces. On the institutional level, 
bilingual colleges and universities should give 
priority to the expansion of their French- 
language programs. After consulting other 
bilingual institutions and the pertinent councils, 
they should prepare and publish specific 
institutional plans on how they might accomplish 
their goals. 


Ontario’s two bilingual 
universities should give 
priority to the development 
of their French-language 
programs... 


The implications of these broad guidelines for 
the various sectors need to be briefly detailed. In 
the university sector, Ontario’s two bilingual 
universities should give priority to the 
development of their French-language programs 
if Franco-Ontarians are to enjoy the range and 
variety of courses available to English-speaking 
students. Canada’s oldest bilingual university, the 
University of Ottawa, specifically undertakes in 
its charter the commitment to “further 
bilingualism and biculturalism and to preserve 
and develop French culture in Ontario”.”” In 
recent years, it has substantially expanded its 
instruction in French. For example, in 1970 
almost two-thirds of the full-time undergraduate 
students were French-speaking and 75 per cent 


2 The University of Ottawa Act 1965, Article 4(c). 
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of the courses in which they enrolled were in 
French. But while the University of Ottawa’s 
overall record is impressive, major weaknesses 
still remain in its provision of French-language 
instruction in crucial areas. In 1970, French- 
speaking engineering students were compelled to 
take almost 70 per cent of their program in 
English; and no French-language instruction 
whatever was provided in library science, the 
common law, medicine, and nursing.'* Not 
surprisingly, this situation has prompted a 
number of groups to press for the designation of 
the University of Ottawa as a French-language 
institution. Franco-Ontarian students are 
bilingual; but they learn best in their first 
language and should be given the opportunity of 
doing so in all disciplines, including the technical 
and professional fields. 


Ontario’s second bilingual university, Laurentian 
University in Sudbury, faces a more severe test. 
If it is to serve adequately the French-speaking 
people within its region, it will have to make the 
necessary changes in its goals and priorities. This 
should be done in consultation with the proposed 
Council for University Affairs and with other 
bilingual institutions. The university was 
established in 1960 as a bilingual institution to 
provide educational services to the citizens of 
northeastern Ontario, many of them French- 
speaking. Although the university provides a 
number of courses in French, it is still difficult 
for a student to pursue a French-language 
program in many disciplines. In 1970-1971, 
English-speaking undergraduates could choose 
concentrations in eighteen areas of study, while 
French-language students were limited to eight, 
all in the humanities and social sciences. Overall, 
the university offered only one French-language 
course for every four it provided in English, 
notwithstanding the special provincial funds 
allocated for French-language instruction." 


These deficiencies in the French-language 
curricula of Ontario’s bilingual universities 
should be overcome systematically on the basis of 
a general timetable. Laurentian University has 
the potential to remedy the imbalance between its 


'? D’Costa, Educational Opportunities for Francophone 
Population, p. 90. 


'4 Ibid. p. 58. 


French and English-language programs; and the 
University of Ottawa unquestionably has the 
capacity to extend the range of its French- 
language instruction to include the professional 
and graduate specialties presently available only 
in English. 


Glendon College should tailor its 
programs more closely to the 
interests of Franco-Ontarians 

in southern Ontario... 


Ontario’s third bilingual degree-granting 
institution, Glendon College of York University, 
faces problems of another kind. In 1970-1971, 
despite strenuous efforts to recruit French- 
language students and staff and to promote 
French-language studies, under 15 per cent of its 
students spoke French as their first language.'” Of 
these, only a third were Franco-Ontarians. Yet 
Glendon’s future as a bilingual centre is not 
unpromising. In the dawning age of French- 
language high schools, the college should 
continue its recruiting efforts, while tailoring its 
programs much more closely to the interests of 
Franco-Ontarians in southern Ontario. We are 
persuaded that if Glendon College, Laurentian 
University, and the University of Ottawa act 
inventively and with reasonable despatch in 
expanding the range of their French-language 
services, additional bilingual universities will not 
be required in the foreseeable future. 


there is a great disparity 
between French-language 
programs available in the 
eastern and northern parts 
of the province... 


In colleges of applied arts and technology also, 
existing bilingual programs and institutions 
Should extend their French-language offerings. 
This should be done in consultation with the 
proposed Council for College Affairs and other 
related institutions offering courses in French. At 
present, there is a great regional disparity 
between French-language programs available in 
the eastern and northern parts of the province. In 
eastern Ontario, Algonquin College in Ottawa, 


> Ibid. p. 64. 


with campuses in Hawkesbury, Pembroke, and 
Perth, is Ontario’s sole college with an explicit 
policy of bilingualism. Since its creation in 1967, 
the proportion of its students who speak French 
has risen impressively from year to year, as has 
the number of its French-language programs. In 
1971-1972, Algonquin’s School of Applied Arts 
provided six two-year programs in French; its 
School of Business offered its three-year program 
in six specialties and its two-year program in two 
specialties in French; and its School of 
Technology mounted a three-year program and a 
variety of courses in its extension division in the 
French language.'® This represents a signal 
achievement in bilingual and French-language 
education deserving of wide recognition. 


But what of the future? At present, Algonquin’s 
total enrolment exceeds the provincial norm for 


colleges of applied arts and technology. 


Consequently, it has been suggested that it be 
split into two entirely independent colleges, one 
English and one French. The supporters of this 
proposal argue that the path of institutional 
bilingualism is difficult and unproductive. The 
Commission does not share this view: difficult, 
yes, but not unproductive. The substantial success 
of Algonquin’s administrators, staff, and students 
in developing a bilingual ambience in which 
English, French, and bilingual programs 
creatively interact strongly recommends a 
continuation of the present approach. But this 
should not be done uncritically. English-language 
programs at the college are much more highly 
developed than either their French or bilingual 
counterparts. In the coming decades, Algonquin 
College should respond to the enlarged 
possibilities of French-language learning in 
Ontario by giving priority to the development of 
its French-language offerings and by embarking 
on new French-language programs in Ottawa 
and at its satellite campuses. 


there is a basic difference 
between competence in a 
field, which may never be 
compromised, and the 
language through which 
that skill is acquired... 


'° Ibid. pp. 77-79. 
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A second college centre in eastern Ontario with a 
bilingual focus is the Cornwall campus of the St. 
Lawrence College of Applied Arts and 
Technology in Kingston. It provides very limited 
programs in French that are wholly inadequate 
to the needs of Franco-Ontarians in the 
immediate vicinity. The present policy of 
“bilingualism” is to provide French-language 
instruction in only support or optional courses. 
All basic specialty courses are taught in English 
on the grounds that the language of employment 
in Ontario is English. This approach is based on 
the questionable premise that studies such as auto 
mechanics or X-ray technology pursued in one 
language cannot be applied effectively in an 
environment in which another enjoys wider 
currency. It reflects a serious misunderstanding of 
the basic difference between competence in a 
field, which may never be compromised, and the 
language through which that skill is acquired. 


The learning and cultural interests of many of 
the residents of the Cornwall area demand that 
the Cornwall campus be formally designated a 
bilingual centre and speedily develop French- 
language studies across the whole spectrum of its 
curriculum. Whether or not this can be 
accomplished realistically within the existing 
institutional structure remains an open question. 
In our Draft Supplementary Report on Post- 
Secondary Education for the Franco-Ontarian 
Population,'’ we proposed a fundamental change 
that would have transferred the Cornwall campus 
to the jurisdiction of Algonquin College, which 
has broad experience in the mounting of French- 
language programs. We would now recommend a 
trial period of two to five years with existing 
institutional arrangements. If within that period 
the present structure, staff, and material resources 
of St. Lawrence College do not evolve sufficiently 
to serve the legitimate learning needs of Franco- 
Ontarians in the region, the proposed Council for 
College Affairs should seriously consider 
transferring the Cornwall campus to the 
jurisdiction of Algonquin College. 


'7 Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Draft Supplementary Report on Post-Secondary Education for 
the Franco-Ontarian Population (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972) pio 
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in northern Ontario, new 
departures are needed on the 
level of colleges of applied 
arts and technology .. . 


In eastern Ontario, the proposed expansion of 
French-language programs at Algonquin College 
and at the Cornwall campus of St. Lawrence 
College should provide adequate access to college 
programs for Franco-Ontarians in the region. 
But in northern Ontario, new departures are 
needed. At present, the substantial French- 
speaking population of this vast area has 
virtually no French-language learning 
opportunities available at the level of colleges of 
applied arts and technology. This situation 
should be remedied as soon as possible by 
transforming some existing English-language 
institutions into centres of bilingual education. 
Specifically, Cambrian College of Applied Arts 
and Technology in Sudbury should be designated 
a bilingual institution.'* As a high priority, it 
should mount the appropriate programs in 
French in accordance with the needs of French- 
speaking high-school graduates seeking post- 
secondary opportunities in the region. Given the 
great diversity in French-language population 
concentrations in the communities served by 
Cambrian, these programs should be provided 
through French-language or bilingual courses, 
depending on local need. 


Cambrian College of Applied 
Arts and Technology in Sudbury 
should be designated a 

bilingual institution... 


To serve further the learning needs of the 
Franco-Ontarians of northeastern Ontario, all 
post-secondary institutions in North Bay (45 per 
cent of the population of the North Bay district is 
Franco-Ontarian) should develop French- 
language programs. These institutions include 
Canadore College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, St. Joseph’s School of Nursing, 
Nipissing College (whether affiliated with 
Laurentian University, as at present, or 
established as an independent undergraduate 


'’ This recommendation is made also in the Report on 
French Language Secondary Education, p. 57. 


University College, as proposed by the 
Commission in a separate report), and North Bay 
Teachers’ College."” 


While individually expanding their French- 
language programs, Ontario’s bilingual colleges 
and universities should also cooperate with one 
another and with other institutions in Canada in 
generating additional inter-institutional and 
extension programs in the French language. In 
eastern Ontario, the University of Ottawa, the 
Cornwall campus of St. Lawrence College, and 
Algonquin College should collaborate in 
providing additional educational services in 
French, particularly to outlying centres. A similar 
goal should bring together Laurentian University, 
Cambrian College, and Canadore College in 
North Bay to serve Franco-Ontarians in northern 
Ontario. Areas and degrees of cooperation 
between and among these colleges and 
universities should be decided openly by the 
institutions themselves, in consultation with one 
another, with the appropriate proposed 
provincial councils, and with the communities 
they serve. Of course, not all programs and 
courses can be offered in French in each centre 
and region. This is particularly true in programs 
that require heavy capital investment and large 
enrolments for operating economies. Incentives 
should therefore be provided for French- 
speaking students to study their specialties in the 
appropriate bilingual institutions in Ontario. 


In the area of scholarship, a proportion of 
provincial funds for research should be 
earmarked for research in French-language 
education and culture, and should be made 
available to institutions offering programs in 
French. 


not all programs and courses 
can be offered in French 
in each centre and region... 


We have every reason to believe that the 
proposed institutional innovations are viable. We 
are convinced that existing bilingual colleges and 
universities and others proposed for the same 


ie See Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Post-Secondary Education in North Bay and Sault Ste. Marie 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


role can fully meet the new French-language 
learning needs of Franco-Ontarians. As a check 
on progress in this area, we recommend that the 
proposed Ontario Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education monitor and publish studies on the 
provision, use, and effectiveness of French- 
language programs in all sectors of post- 
secondary education in Ontario. 


Equity in a bilingual society demands that 
Franco-Ontarians have the right to an education 
in their first language at all levels; but equally, 
they should have the right to take examinations 
in French for admission to any trade or 
profession in Ontario. Securing that right is a 
necessary step in creating an environment in 
which Franco-Ontarians “feel that they can be 
themselves here, and that this is their province as 
well as anyone else’s”’.”” 


Franco- Ontarians need a 


responsive system of 


French-language library 
services... 


The vital bilingual post-secondary system 
proposed for Ontario will certainly need the 
support of a responsive system of French- 
language library services. If this goal is to be 
reached, marked deficiencies must first be 
overcome. At present, many libraries in French- 
language population centres in the province lack 
a ready supply of French-language materials and 
are without bilingual librarians. Remedies lie in 
the direction of stimulating appropriate 
municipal, university, college, and secondary- 
school libraries to provide an adequate supply of 
books, periodicals, and other materials in French, 
and to employ bilingual librarians. As a final 
measure to secure better French-language library 
services, library boards in areas of French- 
speaking concentration should include an 
adequate proportion of Franco-Ontarians in their 
membership. 


To be effective, French-language post-secondary 
services require innovations in the related area of 
guidance and counselling. At the institutional 
level, colleges, universities, and learning centres 


* John P. Robarts, Legislature of Ontario Debates, May 18, 
1967, p. 3574: 
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in the open educational sector should extend the 
full range of their services in French to Franco- 
Ontarian students. At the local level, the 
community-based career and education guidance 
services of the proposed Ontario Human 
Development Commission”! should provide 
assistance in French where needed. 


bilingualism in education inevitably 
has a price tag which the 

people of this province 

should be willing to pay... 


We recognize that bilingualism in education 
inevitably has a price tag which the people of this 
province should be willing to pay. Bilingual 
institutions incur higher costs of two kinds. First, 
there are the added expenses of communicating 
in two languages, both internally and with the 
external world. Hiring bilingual teaching and 
support staff and providing publicity, office 
services, and interior and exterior signs in two 
languages all generate extra costs. Second, there 
are higher costs stemming from the bilingual 
teaching function. Where institutions run parallel 
English and French courses, they are often 
denied the usual economies of scale. Moreover, 
second-language courses for in-coming students, 
teachers, and support staff, as well as the 
purchase of library resources and instructional 
aids in English and French, all involve 
extraordinary expenditures. 


To meet these added costs of bilingual and 
French-language post-secondary education, a 
suitable funding formula should be devised. It 
should meet the higher costs arising from the 
normal operation of French-language and 
bilingual programs, and it should provide grants, 
on a short-term basis, to institutions establishing 
or expanding French-language programs. These 
latter grants should offset the higher costs 
resulting from the initial recruiting of additional 
teaching and support personnel and from the 
development of libraries. 


In examining the higher costs of French- 
language and bilingual education to institutions, 


*T See Chapter 6 of this Report. 
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we should not forget the extra costs sometimes 
also incurred by students. At present, a large 
number of programs in Ontario available in 
English are not provided in French. Until they 
are, and in special fields, French-language 
students who seek education in a French- 
language course or program of study not 
available in the province should be eligible for 
the same grant-loan scheme available to all other 
post-secondary students. 


As important to the development of French- 
language learning as funding arrangements are 
flexible structures enabling Franco-Ontarians to 
play a central role in shaping programs that are 
to serve their needs. In general, they should be 
assured a voice in all areas affecting their cultural 
and educational needs. They should be 
represented on all committees, commissions, task 
forces, and similar bodies dealing with such 
matters. In particular, they should be fairly 
represented on the governing bodies of all post- 
secondary institutions involved in French- 
language learning. These include bilingual 
colleges and universities, as well as institutions in 
the open educational sector such as libraries, 
museums, and art galleries. At the government 
level, in selecting among nominees for the 
proposed Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education, Council for University Affairs, 
Council for College Affairs, Council for the Open 
Educational Sector, and Council for the Creative 
and Performing Arts,” the Minister of Post- 
Secondary Education should ensure that Franco- 
Ontarians are included on each body. Franco- 
Ontarian members of these five bodies should be 
encouraged to meet and discuss system-wide 
problems of coordinating French-language 
education at the post-secondary level. 


Our aim in the above recommendations is to 
realize in the area of post-secondary education 
the ideal and policy of this province — that 
French-speaking inhabitants should have 
education available to them in French within the 
provincial system. We affirm that this right, 
which has roots deep in our country’s history and 
institutions, has an overall importance in Ontario 
and, beyond it, for the future of Canada. 


»? See Chapter 7 of this Report. 


Recommendation 70 


Where appropriate and as soon as feasible, 
programs of study presently available in the 
English language in Ontario’s colleges and 
universities — including pre-training and 
retraining programs, programs in continuing 
education, and programs of the proposed Open 
Academy” — should be provided in French. 


Recommendation 71 


The respective councils proposed for universities, 
colleges, and the open educational sector,” in 
consultation with the appropriate institutions and 
organizations in their jurisdictions, should 
establish and publish policies to facilitate the 
provision in Ontario of programs in the French 
language in all fields and disciplines. In special 
circumstances, the respective councils should 
recommend to the Government of Ontario the 
negotiation of interprovincial agreements to 
provide programs in other provinces on a 
reciprocal basis. 


Recommendation 72 


In order that French-speaking students might 
have access to French-language education in all 
appropriate fields and disciplines, colleges and 
universities presently providing programs of study 
in French should give high priority to their 
expansion and should, in consultation with one 
another and with the pertinent councils, prepare 
and publish specific plans indicating how and 
when this will be done. 


Recommendation 73 


Where necessary and feasible, additional existing 
institutions should be designated as bilingual, to 
serve the educational, cultural, social, and 
occupational needs of Ontario’s French-speaking 
population. 


Recommendation 74 


To provide additional educational services in 
French, post-secondary institutions offering 


3 See Chapter 3 of this Report. 
4 See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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instruction in French within the university, 
college, and open educational sectors should, 
where appropriate, establish cooperative, inter- 
institutional, and extension programs with one 
another and with similar institutions elsewhere in 
Canada. 


Recommendation 75 


Immediate and special attention should be paid to 
expanding and/or establishing French-language 
programs in the health sciences, library science, 
and education, as well as programs in technical, 
commercial, and continuing education. 


Recommendation 76 


A proportion of provincial funds for research 
should be earmarked for research in French- 
language education and culture and made 
available to institutions offering programs in the 
French language.” 


Recommendation 77 


Examinations for admission to any trade or 
profession in Ontario should be available in 
French upon request.”° 


Recommendation 78 


Appropriate municipal, university, college, and 
secondary-school libraries should be encouraged 
and supported to provide a supply of books, 
periodicals, and other library materials in the 
French language adequate to the needs of their 
users. 


Recommendation 79 


To ensure further the adequate provision of 
French-language services and offerings in 
libraries, French-speaking citizens should be 
represented adequately on library boards in areas 
where they reside. 


> See Chapter 3 of this Report. 


°° See Chapter 3 of this Report. 
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Recommendation 80 


Where appropriate, schools, colleges, and 
universities should extend the full range of their 
counselling and guidance services to Franco- 
Ontarian students in the French language. 
Equally, the proposed community-based career 
and education guidance network of the proposed 
Ontario Human Development Commission should 
provide its services in French.”’ 


Recommendation 81 


In selecting among nominees for the proposed 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education, Council 
for University Affairs, Council for College Affairs, 
Council for the Open Educational Sector, and 
Council for the Creative and Performing Arts,” 
the Minister of Post-Secondary Education should 
ensure that Franco-Ontarians are included on 
each body. 


Recommendation 82 


Funds should be allocated to institutions to meet 
higher costs arising from the normal operation of 
French-language programs on the basis of an 
objective formula. Grants, on a short-term basis, 
should also be available to institutions 
establishing or expanding French-language 
programs to offset extra costs resulting from the 
initial recruiting of additional teaching and 
support personnel and from the development of 
bilingual libraries. 


Recommendation 83 


French-speaking students of the province who 
seek French-language education in a program of 
study not offered in French in Ontario should be 
eligible for the same grant-loan scheme available 
to students studying within Ontario. 


Recommendation 84 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
provision, use, and effectiveness of French- 
language programs in all sectors of post- 
secondary education in Ontario and publish 
studies thereon. 


>” See Chapter 6 of this Report. 


*® See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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Chapter 6 
Careers 
and 
Education 


A post-secondary system which places the 
development of human resources high on its scale 
of social concerns should cater to the learning 
needs of its citizens at all stages of their lives. As 
a special obligation, it should also assist them at 
critical life junctures in relating the increasingly 
complex and changing worlds of education and 
careers. If such help is to be readily available, 
coherent policies will be required in two 
important areas. First, a continuous flow of 
reliable and up-to-date information should be 
generated on the full range of post-secondary 
educational options and alternatives as they 
pertain to existing and prospective job and career 
opportunities. Second, data of this kind should be 
communicated to individuals at appropriate times 
and in suitable places through a flexible 
information network. 


The difficulty and undesirability of deterministic 
long-term manpower and educational planning, 
discussed in Chapter 2, do not preclude 
considerable innovation in this general area. 
Basic changes are feasible that would provide 
more accurate manpower forecasts or predictions, 
making possible better-informed career and 
educational decisions. Much can be accomplished 
by improving our system of information and 
planning on a practical short-term basis, and by 
identifying the multiplicity of groups that need 
help in relating a wide spectrum of educational 
options more firmly to career or job 
opportunities. 


we should improve the 
present inadequate system 
of career planning and 
guidance... 


In Part Two, Directions for Change, we propose 
a set of measures that should help individuals to 
adjust easily to the changes in skills, occupations, 
and knowledge that an uncertain future will 
surely demand. Closer links between education 
and work, as well as expanded programs of 
continuing education, should multiply 
opportunities for individuals to master — and not 
be overwhelmed by — economic and social 
perturbations. Equally, a loosening of 
connections between formal educational 
qualifications and employability should make the 
labour market less rigid, permitting skills and 
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knowledge to be used more readily where they 
are needed. 


a centralized information 
system is needed to gather 

and generate data on 

education and jobs and to 
distribute them to the public... 


But if a challenging and new approach to career 
planning is to succeed, a centralized inf ormation 
system also is needed to gather and generate data 
on education and jobs, and to distribute them to 
the public.’ Such a service is essential to the 
effective working of a complex and ‘decentralized 
economy and system of post-secondary education. 
It is an indispensable instrument of indicative 
manpower forecasting which seeks to anticipate 
trends in manpower needs and, unlike treating 
manpower planning as an engineer’s blueprint, is 
compatible with our social and political 
institutions and values. The task of providing 
ready access to reliable and current information 
on the job and career implications of the full 
spectrum of post-secondary programs available in 
Ontario, as well as data on short and medium- 
range employment trends, is complex and 
demanding. To accomplish it, jurisdictional 
problems involving the federal and provincial 
governments will have to be resolved. The 
dilemma is simply that, while education is a 
provincial responsibility, questions of manpower 
are national in scope and fall within the federal 
jurisdiction. 


In an effort to provide a much-needed 
information system that recognizes both federal 
and provincial interests, we propose that the 
Government of Ontario negotiate for the 
establishment of a federal-provincial body, the 
Canada Human Development Commission. This 
body should advise the federal and provincial 
governments on matters pertaining to manpower 
projections, and should sponsor and publish 
studies relating manpower forecasting to 
educational planning. Such studies should sketch 
long-term trends of economic and social 


' A tentative beginning on at least the educational 
information system has been made by the Department of 
Education. The scheme we are proposing, however, is much 
larger and more extensive than any plan that exists to date. 
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development and provide detailed information 
about specific occupational fields. The latter are 
not manpower projections in the strictest sense; 
but they are important aids that are needed on a 
continuing basis if individuals are to be enabled 
to make informed educational choices. 


The work of the national Commission should be 
supplemented provincially by an Ontario Human 
Development Commission. This Commission 
should serve as a central provincial data bank, 
generating its own information, as well as 
enlisting the cooperation of Ontario’s many 
professional, para-professional, business, and 
trade associations, labour unions, educational 
institutions, manpower centres, and similar 
bodies in securing pertinent data on manpower 
needs and educational opportunities for review 
and tabulation. In addition, it should sponsor and 
publish studies relating to short and long-term 
manpower and educational needs in Ontario. 
These studies should explore links among 
economic change, manpower planning, and 
education, and should alert the public, employers, 
and the post-secondary system to impending 
shortages or surpluses of graduates in specific 
fields. 


some guidance functions should be 
offered in new settings and with 
different personnel... 


Such data-collecting and research bodies are 
crucial to the effective working of a career 
planning service, but they are only one necessary 
ingredient. Equally important is a flexible 


>A brief from the Ontario Federation of Labour reinforces 

this proposal: 
We are in complete agreement that both a 
Canadian and an Ontario Human 
Resources Commission be established to 
advise the Federal and _ Provincial 
Governments on matters pertaining to 
Manpower projections and_ related 
educational planning; and, that studies on 
Manpower prediction and education 
planning be sponsored. 
It is our contention that, at present, very 
little is actually done in projecting the 
future needs in Manpower, or educational 
activities. 


Ontario Federation of Labour, A Brief Presented to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, April 
1971, p. 6. 


communications network — knowledgeable and 
empathetic — transmitting information on 
education and careers to persons needing it. 
Traditionally, this function has been performed 
by guidance and counselling personnel in schools 
and post-secondary institutions whose services 
are presently available to most students attending 
educational institutions in Ontario. Over the 
years, they have generally served the public well. 
But there are further tasks to be performed which 
lie beyond their present demanding duties. 


Any field as extensive and diverse as counselling 
and guidance is difficult to define. A wide range 
of emotional, cultural, vocational, and social 
considerations falls properly within its scope. 
Still, however broad the spectrum, it is possible to 
isolate a number of the roles now performed by 
counsellors and guidance officers, and to question 
whether some of them should not be offered in 
new settings and with different personnel. Present 
functions can be realistically divided into three 
categories. The first is psycho-personal 
counselling, which is now provided in 
educational institutions at all levels and through 
various community centres. Although one might 
reasonably doubt the present proficiency of some 
school counselling in this area, it is true that 
students often need help within their school 
experience, not outside it. Personal counselling 
should therefore continue to be offered through 
existing services within the schools, and 
additional services should be made available 
within the community. The second and third 
categories of service — educational guidance and 
career guidance — will have an increasingly 
heavy premium placed’on them if the 
Commission’s proposals for a broadened, 
equitable, and more diverse system of post- 
secondary education is to work satisfactorily for 
learners of all ages and at all socioeconomic 
levels. It is essential that up-to-date data on the 
full range of career possibilities and programs 
provided by post-secondary institutions be 
assembled for every community and, where 
practicable, on a province-wide basis. This 
information should be made readily available to 
the public. 


We propose that this be done through a dual 
information system. Educational institutions 
should continue to offer educational guidance. A 


perplexingly complicated world of educational 
and occupational choice also requires 
information services which are free of 
institutional connections, based in the community 
and open to students within institutions, as well 
as those seeking education in non-institutional 
settings. We fully endorse the present efforts of 
the post-secondary system to make its academic 
guidance services broader and more 
sophisticated. In addition, the proposed Ontario 
Human Development Commission should have 
the important responsibility of establishing and 
coordinating a system of education and career 
information services. These should be made 
widely available through offices located variously 
in shopping plazas, store fronts, other public 
places, and libraries. Libraries can perhaps be 
recommended as the most logical, convenient, 
and manageable foci for this new operation. 


career guidance services 
Should be widely available 


through offices located in 


shopping plazas, store fronts, 
other public places, and 
libraries... 


If the education and career information offices 
are to succeed in their important tasks, they 
should engage in close consultation with 
employer and union groups, and a broad range 
of government agencies, as well as educational 
institutions. In their operations, they should use 
comprehensive manpower projection figures and 
educational planning information generated by 
the Canada Human Development Commission 
and the Ontario Human Development 
Commission as.the cornerstone of their services: 


Other basic resources would include 
a library of occupational and 
employer information augmented by 
a computerized data base of career 
option details. A list of occupational 
areas One might pursue given one’s 
abilities, interests and educational 
background would be available 
through a computer conversation 
terminal. The library would provide 
persons with a source of information 
on the general nature of employment 
in the various occupational areas, 
and with information on the specific 
tasks they might perform for 
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individual employers who employ 
persons in that area. 


In proposing that the main career and education 
information services be community based, we are 
trying to remedy a number of shortcomings in 
the present system. Many of these stem from the 
inclusion of career guidance services within 
educational institutions. There they are 
necessarily treated as a secondary responsibility 
by heavily burdened counsellors, who also may 
lack the necessary competence to advise on the 
full range of occupational choices available in the 
community. An additional problem is that of 
potential bias: “[a post-secondary institution] is 
unlikely to encourage its employees to inform 
students that the courses available at the 
particular institutions will not further realization 
of an individual’s wants and needs — should this 
be the case.” * 


“a list of occupational 
areas... would be available 
through a computer 

conversation terminal...’ 


y 

The proposed province-wide career and 
education service should not supplant, but 
stimulate and supplement the work of existing 


> \The University of Toronto Career Counselling and Placement 
Centre, Career Information Services, A Brief Presented to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, April 
1972, p. 9. 


* Ibid. p. 3. 
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counselling and guidance systems. It should 
encourage them to define their responsibilities 
more precisely and to concentrate on services that 
they are best equipped to provide. In future, for 
example, schools should be able to improve the 
quality of their personal counselling and 
education guidance by being freed of sole 
responsibility for education and career guidance. 
Canada Manpower Centres and placement offices 
of post-secondary institutions should continue in 
their present functions — the proposed Ontario 
Human Development Commission is not an 
employment agency. 


The task of relating careers and education is 
complex and demanding. An effective approach 
must be adequately funded, long-term, and 
decentralized; but it must also pursue humane 
ends without apology. Responsive education and 
career services must consciously help to make the 
interplay of study and work in Ontario a source 
of individual enrichment and growth, not 
personal disorientation. Work in a job, 
occupation, or career should not be just a matter 
of earning a living, necessary as that may be; nor 
should learning be simply preparation for a 
livelihood, however real that need may be. Work 
and education, separately and together, have the 
potential for becoming complementary parts of 
an individual’s life, bringing to him the deep 
satisfactions of self-creation that go well beyond 
monetary return. This yearning is summed up 
fully by the term human development, which we 
propose as the name and the goal of the public 
agencies working in this area. 


Recommendation 85 


The Province of Ontario should recommend to 
the federal government the establishment of a 
Canada Human Development Commission. It 
should: 


(a) 


(b) 


advise the federal and provincial 
governments on matters pertaining to 
manpower projections and related 
requirements; and 


sponsor and publish studies on manpower 
predictions and educational planning. 


Recommendation 86 


The Ontario Human Development 


Commission should be established by statute. 


The Act establishing the Commission should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Commission should be 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council on the advice of the Provincial 
Secretary for Social Development. 


The Commission should consist of a full- 
time chairman, serving for a four-year term, 
renewable, and twelve members drawn from 
the civil service, municipal governments, 
educational institutions, industry, labour, 
cultural organizations, professional and 
community associations, selected from 
nominees of appropriate voluntary 
associations and serving for three-year 
terms, once renewable. 


The Commission should: 


(a) advise the Government of Ontario; 
(b) sponsor and publish studies; and 


(c) offer to the public information on 
educational training and employment 
opportunities and manpower needs. 


These services should be available through 
post-secondary educational institutions and a 
community-based information network 
administered by the Commission. 
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Recommendation 87 


Data on educational services and career 
opportunities should be assembled and 
catalogued in as many communities as possible 
and, if practicable, on a province-wide basis and 
be made readily available to the public. 


Recommendation 88 


Secondary school programs dealing with 
educational and employment opportunities should 
be critically evaluated and, where necessary, 
refined to provide students with a realistic 
understanding of the relationships that exist or 
may exist in the future between educational 
programs and employment opportunities. 
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Chapter7 


Structure: 


Coordination 
and 
Diversity 


What is the fitting role for government in post- 
secondary education within a society that values 
rich diversity in the lives and goals of its 
members? How can the rightful public interest in 
ensuring the wise and efficient spending of large 
public funds for social ends be reconciled with 
the existence of institutions that have enough 
independence to provide a flexible, open, and 
variegated system of education in which 
scholarship can flourish, and conventional as well 
as idiosyncratic individuals can learn different 
skills and explore different purposes? Can we, 
while accepting the need for public accounting of 
the monies spent on education, devise ways of 
keeping this sound principle from slipping into 
political intervention or uniform controls that 
would threaten to stifle, if not snuff out, the 
centres of quality and fresh creativity that only a 
diverse and flexible system of post-secondary 
education can provide? Why bother trying to 
enliven and protect a society of contrasts and 
colour, one might ask, if its members are fated to 


.be homogenized in look-alike institutions of 


learning? In the past, many of Ontario’s 
institutions were given a large measure of 
independence from the state.' This pattern 
evolved when post-secondary education catered to 
the needs of a few and consumed little public 
money. But times have changed. Is this condition 
outdated today, completely or even in part? If so, 
what bold accommodations should both 
government and institutions be exploring, and 
for what goals, and at what cost? 


what bold accommodations 
should government and 
institutions be exploring in 
their relations? ... 


* ** *K ** * * 


At present, many diverse governmental 
departments and agencies, advisory bodies, and 
voluntary organizations are involved in policy- 
making and administration within the post- 
secondary system. Their formal and informal 
relations with one another are multiple and 


' See W. G. Fleming, Ontario’s Educative Society, 7 vols. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972), vol. 4, ch. 2. 
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complex, and their capacity to set or influence 
policy varies greatly. 


Among the several sectors of post-secondary 
education, the structure of the Ontario system of 
colleges of applied arts and technology (CAATs) 
is the simplest to comprehend and explain.’ 
Created by government in 1965, the system bears 
the marks of its origins: a high degree of central 
initiative and direction in policy and 
administration. On the institutional level, it 
consists of 22 colleges, each organized as a 
separate corporation with its own administration, 
president, and board. Within the individual 
colleges, students and faculty lack the power to 
influence major decisions — a power that is 
increasingly taken for granted by their 
counterparts in the universities. 


the role and character of 
the colleges of applied arts 
and technology are still 
defined centrally .. . 


Despite promising efforts to decentralize 
initiative in the system, decision-making power 
still rests mainly with central bodies. Essentially, 
the colleges are controlled by the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities through its Applied 
Arts and Technology Branch. The Minister is 
advised by a Council of Regents with limited 
powers. Its main functions are to approve new 
programs generated by the colleges and to advise 
on matters other than financial. Authority to 
allocate and distribute funds within the system 
and to decide such derivative questions as student 
admissions rests with the Branch. In short, the 
role and character of the colleges are still defined 
centrally by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, which has the statutory power to 
“establish, name, maintain, conduct and govern 


colleges of applied arts and technology”.’ 


These close links between the CAATs and 
government have proved quite fruitful in the 
past. Now, however, we must ask ourselves 


See Systems Research Group, Inc., The Ontario Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, A Study Prepared for the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


74971 S.0.. 6.66. S. 6 (1). 
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whether the structures that have guided the 
college system through its birth and infancy are 
becoming an impediment to its further growth 
and diversification. The goals of diversity in 
program and institutional individuality among 
the colleges and the emergence of increasingly 
articulate and responsible student bodies, faculty, 
administrators, and lay boards suggest both the 
need for and the possibility of a more 
decentralized system. Such a system would have a 
larger degree of freedom for defining roles and 
serving society in a multiplicity of ways, while at 
the same time retaining sufficient central 
authority to facilitate system-wide planning and 
integration. 


The university system is more complex and 
tangled; for, as we know, its structural roots are 
embedded deeply in Ontario’s and Canada’s 
history and culture. The system has grown 
organically through stages, adapting itself to the 
ever-changing needs of a modernizing society. 
The history of its dynamic relations with 
government offers many lessons to those 
contemplating reform. The question of “Whither 
now?”’, however, must be preceded by 
“Whence?” 

the history of government’s 

dynamic relations with 

universities ‘offers many 

lessons to those 

contemplating reform... 


The new issues confronting government and 
universities today stem almost entirely from two 
trends of the 1950s and 1960s: the rapid growth 
of post-secondary education, stimulated and 
heavily funded by the federal and provincial 
governments; and, after 1965, its 
provincialization.* The provincial government’s 
paramount responsibility for education at all 
levels and its commitment of massive funds for 
the expansion and support of post-secondary 
education have placed the responsibility for 
planning, coordination, and public accounting 
squarely at its door. In exercising its authority in 
this area, however, the government has had to 
consider some important questions. How can it 


“ These two developments are discussed in detail in Chapter 
1 of this Report. 


ensure the equitable allocation and distribution 
of public funds? How can it monitor their use 
without intruding on institutional jurisdictions? 
How can it contribute to the achievement of the 
social goals of post-secondary education without 
becoming involved in bureaucratic meddling or 
political intervention? The problem, in brief, has 
been to draw a fine line between government 
assistance and government control. 


In 1960, a speaker in the Provincial Legislative 
defined the problem in a spirit that found almost 
universal assent both in the Legislative and in 
institutions of post-secondary education: 


A university ... must be a free institu- 
tion. We all want that .... Universities 
must be free to pursue their legiti- 
mate aims, but they do require our 
financial assistance. To draw a clear 
line, and a very narrow line, if you 
will, between assistance and control, 
requires prudence. That will require 
wisdom on our part. 


decisions have been made 
largely on an ad hoc basis... 


Since the late 1950s, various attempts have been 
made to achieve this delicate balance. But there 
have been few reliable guidelines for either 
government or institutions to follow, and 
decisions have been made largely on an ad hoc 
basis. Administrative bodies have been 
established and tested; and as they have proved 
incapable of meeting the rapidly changing 
demands of the system, they have evolved into 
still other groups. The one constant throughout 
this period has been the agreement by all parties 
that direct government administration of 
universities is inappropriate and undesirable, and 
that public planning, coordination, and 
accounting should be mediated — in some way 
that has been clearly defined — through a body or 
bodies interposed between government and 
institutions. 


This system of ad hoc decision-making has been 
satisfactory to neither the universities nor the 
Government of Ontario. Because organizational 
arrangements have been made in response to 


5 
Legislature of Ontario Debates, March 28, 1960, p. 1813. 


immediate dilemmas — a type of crisis-planning 
of the enrolment boom, of manpower training, or 
of new research — a system has inadvertently 
been created with tangled jurisdictions. It is prey 
to enervating conflict, it provides little protection 
to the institutions from outside intervention, and 
it functions badly in the areas of long-term 
planning and coordination. A brief account of 
the evolution of government-university relations 
during the past two decades will help to explain 
the present state of confusion and 
misunderstanding. 


a system has inadvertently 
been created with tangled 
jurisdictions ... 


A key problem has been the ambiguous role 
played by the government’s various advisory 
bodies; while their duties have grown as post- 
secondary education has expanded, their 
jurisdiction has remained loosely defined. 


_In 1951, when provincial government assistance 


in post-secondary education reached $8 million,° 
a part-time consultant on university affairs was 
appointed. The general responsibilities outlined 
in the authorizing legislation were to become the 
terms of reference for all succeeding advisory 
bodies: “It is expedient to establish a closer 
liaison between the Government and Universities 
of Ontario with a view to greater coordination of 
universities’ work and to provide for the advising 
of the Government upon the manner of 
distribution of Provincial and Federal Grants.””’ 


a key problem has been the 
ambiguous role played by the 
government’s various 
advisory bodies. . . 


By 1958, provincial university grants totalled $20 
million, and accordingly the advisory role was 
transferred to a newly appointed, somewhat 
informal committee of senior civil servants, the 
University Committee. Two years later, the 


© Robin S. Harris, “The Evolution of a Provincial System of 
Higher Education in Ontario” in Five Lectures on Higher 
Education (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1966), p. 55. 


” Ontario Order-in-Council, October 9, 1951. 


membership of the Committee was enlarged to 
include community leaders; it was renamed the 
Advisory Committee on University Affairs and 
placed under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Education. 


The explosive growth of post-secondary 
education in the 1960s created new problems of 
planning and coordination, and led to further 
modification of the administrative structure. In 
1964, the government established a new 
department, the Department of University 
Affairs, as its executive mechanism. During the 
same year and on the urging of university 
spokesmen, it modified its advisory instrument by 
adding academics to its membership and giving 
it the name that it still bears today, the 
Committee on University Affairs. This important 
body, with wide but never clearly defined 
functions, has rapidly expanded its research and 
policy recommending roles and, since 1967, has 
had a full-time chairman. The formal university 
organizational system was completed in 1968 
with the establishment of the Council of Ontario 
Universities, an association designed to 
encourage coordination among universities on a 
voluntary basis. It evolved from early informal 
meetings of university presidents into today’s 
complex organization for consultation among 
universities and between universities and the 
government; it has achieved recognition by the 
government as the voice of universities, although 
this exclusive status has been questioned by 
university faculty and student organizations. 


* * * * * * 


the advisory committee 
learned, as universities 

were learning in their 

local jurisdictions, that 
academic and financial 
decisions were inseparable .. . 


How effective has this system been — consisting 
of the executive Department of University Affairs 
(now the Ministry of Colleges and Universities), 
the consultative Committee on University Affairs, 
and the voluntary Council of Ontario 
Universities — in serving the public interest, in 
protecting institutions from political interference 
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and bureaucratic control, and in ensuring 
equitable treatment of individuals and groups 
within institutions? 


During the period of rapid growth in the 1960s, 
the organizational structures, for all their 
jurisdictional fuzziness, seemed to be doing the 
job reasonably well. The Council of Ontario 
Universities and its predecessors encouraged 
system-wide planning and coordination through 
what was called “voluntary cooperation’. The 
Committee on University Affairs advised the 
government on various aspects of post-secondary 
education: the funds required and their 
distribution among institutions, future 
development of the sector, and strategies of 
coordination. In this, its role differed little from 
that of the former Advisory Committee. But as 
government became more heavily committed to 
and more deeply involved in post-secondary 
education, it learned, as the universities were 
learning in their local jurisdictions, that academic 
and financial decisions were inseparable. Thus, 
the CUA also came to advise on a broad 
spectrum of academic and other priorities: the 
implications of formal financing; appropriate 
definitions, for grant purposes, of part-time and 
full-time students; embargoes on proliferating 
graduate programs; accreditation procedures, and 
many similar issues. 


the government decided to 
impose a closer watch on 
the universities... 


Advice on these varied matters would, of course, 
remain pious wishes unless given force by 
executive authority, which the Advisory 
Committee lacked. For that reason, among 
others, the Department of University Affairs was 
created in 1964. As Premier John Robarts made 
clear in introducing the legislation for its 
establishment, the government had decided to 
impose a closer watch on the universities: 


The new department will administer 
all provincial grants paid to the uni- 
versities and will maintain a constant 
scrutiny of the procedures and ad- 
ministrative methods by which this is 
carried out so that necessary changes 
in approach can be made when they 
are required.... Procedures will be 


developed to allow detailed discus- 
sion between officials of the depart- 
ment and each university regarding 
proposed building plans on an indi- 
vidual and year-round basis.... [The 
Department] will work with the uni- 
versity Officials in developing sound 
plans for the coordination of future 
expansion in the various faculties, 
schools and courses. In this way we 
will be able to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of facilities and at the 
same time we will be able to ensure 
that no particular area of need is left 
without provision or no area of edu- 
cation is left undeveloped. We hope, 
too, that we can develop programs of 
cooperation in the purchase and use 
of various teaching materials and 
equipment and in this way we can 
spread the benefits further and, at 
the same time, also spread the cost 
on a more realistic basis. 


This statement represented an unambiguous 
assertion of governmental executive powers over 
the universities; there was no comparable 
statement defining countervailing powers for the 
Advisory Committee or any other body. In short, 
the government now had an agency through 
which it could, if it wished, exercise direct control 
over the universities. 


Yet the largely defenceless position in which 
universities now found themselves was not clearly 
evident. The government did not employ its 
executive authority arbitrarily; and because it 
acted on the advice of the respected Committee 
on University Affairs, the impression took root 
that the executive powers of the new department 
were limited by the Advisory Committee. 


in the Department of 
University Affairs, the 
government had an agency 
through which it could, if 

it wished, exercise direct 
control over the universities . . . 


Adding to this impression were the buoyant times 
in education. As government and the public 
pressed for wider access to education, the 


* John P. Robarts, Legislature of Ontario Debates, April 22, 
1964, pp. 2334-35. 


Committee on University Affairs found that it 
could scarcely recommend an expansion that was 
rapid enough. Its typical annual 
recommendations for large increases in capital 
and operating grants were carried to the Treasury 
Board and apparently accepted without much 
argument. Staff salaries increased substantially; 
staff-student ratios improved. Small wonder that 
an erroneous view of the status and function of 
the Advisory Committee became widespread, 
particularly in some university circles, where it 
strongly persists today. 


the harsh reality of growing 
government control was 
obscured by the legal 
fiction of institutional 
autonomy... 


To many, it appeared that an inventive system 
had been created in which a quasi-governmental 
body with strong academic membership had 
established itself as a “buffer’’ between 


. government and institutions. It was assumed that 


the CUA, of mixed academic and lay 
representation, was either an advocate of 
universities speaking to government or a neutral 
body with real powers of its own, standing 
between institutions and government. That it was 
neither became clear only later when, under the 
impact of greater financial stringencies, the 
government demonstrated that the CUA was not 
an advocate, or an intermediary, but an advisory 
appendage whose counsel it could accept, modify, 
or reject. In reality, a structure had been created 
— largely without foresight — which purported to 
do one thing and in fact did another. Through 
the creation of a system shot through with 
ambiguity and jurisdictional fuzziness, the harsh 
reality of growing governmental control was 
obscured by the legal fiction of institutional 
autonomy and the imputed protective role of the 
CUA. 


From this discussion, it emerges that Ontario’s 
present system for the administration of 
universities has two major flaws. First, its 
delineation of the appropriate responsibilities 
and jurisdictions of government and institutions 
is SO vague as to inhibit seriously the efficient 
functioning of the system. Second, despite 
explicit reassurances by government that it does 
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not condone, in principle, direct government 
control of post-secondary institutions, the fact 
remains that the machinery does exist that has 
enabled it to assume wide powers of direction 
and control that properly belong with the 
institutions. It is clearly not in the public interest 
to perpetuate a system that embodies such 
fundamental defects. 


Government-institution relations may 
theoretically operate through a variety of 
administrative structures, ranging from total 
government control to total institutional 
independence. But most systems of post- 
secondary education in the Western 
industrialized world have tended to follow three 
main models, any one of which could conceivably 
be adopted in a pure or modified form in 
Ontario. First, we could establish a single unified 
system of colleges and universities, similar to that 
which exists in many states of the United States. 
This we shall call the University of Ontario 
model. Second, we could adopt the bureaucratic 
model, which would lead to the direct governance 
of all universities and colleges in Ontario by a 
provincial department or departments. Third, we 
could create a system in which relations between 
institutions and government are mediated by a 
third body or bodies with clearly delegated 
powers. This is the buffer model. 


it is clearly not in the 
public interest to perpetuate 
a system with such 
fundamental defects... 


Three other suggestions may be thought feasible 
— indeed, they have been proposed to this 
Commission. A little reflection, however, suggests 
that they are undesirable choices, as well as being 
impracticable. First, there is total institutional 
autonomy. This has never been a reality in our 
history, and it is not a realistic choice today. For 
one thing, it would prohibit entirely the broad 
provincial planning and coordination that are 
required if our system is to use scarce resources 
efficiently and remain responsive to society’s 
changing needs. As the Subcommittee on 
Research and Planning of the Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario (now the 
Council of Ontario Universities) stated: 
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One of the obstacles to rational plan- 
ning is the concept of absolute uni- 
versity autonomy. In contrast to the 
freedom of the individual member 
of the university to dissent, to criti- 
cize, to investigate the unknown 
(which is basic), institutional auton- 
omy can and must be considerably 
compromised. 


Absolute autonomy exists today only in the 
rhetoric of convocation platforms; public 
financing involves public service and public 
accountability. 


total institutional autonomy 
has never been a reality in 
our history, and it is not 

a realistic choice today... 


The second suggestion is the proposed 
“regionalization” of education services. This 
would leave many difficult issues unresolved. The 
idea of integrating under one board all post- 
secondary education services within a single 
geographical region is based on the erroneous 
assumption that all colleges and universities draw 
most of their students from the immediately 
surrounding area. Moreover, such regionalization 
would inhibit the differentiation and 
specialization of institutions provincially; it 
would leave to another undefined body the chore 
of provincial planning and coordination; and it 
would dampen the justified ambitions of our 
more distinguished institutions for achieving a 
high national and international reputation. This 
is not to argue that cooperative arrangements 
within regions, where appropriate — such as the 
organization of training in the health professions 
— should not be strongly encouraged and 
supported. It is merely to reject a total 
restructuring of post-secondary education along 
regional lines. 


The third suggestion has been made by the 
Council of Ontario Universities (COU) in its 
response to this Commission’s Draft Report. The 
COU proposes a complex system of authority and 


” Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 
Towards Two Thousand, from a Report Prepared for the 
Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario by its 
Subcommittee on Research and Planning as a Brief to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 1971), p. 98. 


responsibility consisting of three levels: 
institutions, government, and between them an 
intermediary consisting of a reconstituted 


advisory Committee on University Affairs (CUA) 


and a buttressed Council of Ontario Universities 


with delegated government powers.'” This may be 


called the “double-intermediary” or “double- 


buffer” system. Its insuperable difficulties are easy 


to identify. Essentially, the system would invest a 
voluntary interest-group organization, the COU, 


with delegated governmental executive powers. In 


terms of public policy, it would be a step 
backwards from the present trend in Ontario to 
curb the extensive delegated powers of existing 
interest groups — such as professional licensing 
bodies — and to appoint lay members to their 
governing bodies. 


we reject a total 
restructuring of the post- 
secondary system along 
regional lines... 


We find ourselves in agreement with the critique 
of this scheme made by the Senate of York 
University: 


A double-buffer would require a 
four-fold division of powers between 
the Government, the individual uni- 
versities, and the two intermediaries 
(one like the CUA on the govern- 
ment end and one, as a reformed 
COU on the universities’ end). The 
division of powers would be much 
more complex than in a single-buff- 
ering agency, which would only in- 
volve a three-fold division. The inter- 
faces would be very complex. For 
example, the individual universities 
would expect to relate to the re- 
formed COU directly, and to the 
government directly, as well as to the 
government through the various in- 
termediaries. And all other combina- 
tions of interfacing would be ex- 
pected, too. Each power centre (the 
government, the government-related 
buffer, the university-related buffer, 
and the individual universities) 
would be drawn into building its own 
bureaucracy to deal with the inter- 


' Council of Ontario Universities, Responses to the Draft 
Report of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario, A Brief Presented to the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario, May 1972, pp. 14-15. 


relationships, thus multiplying the 
bureaucracies. Each bureaucracy 
would be driven into enlargement 
because of the increased complexity 
of dealing with the complex set of 
interfaces with the other bureaucra- 
cies. The complex web of governance 
and bureaucracy; the confusion of 
responsibility and co-option; the 
cumbersomeness of decision-making 
and operations; the inertia of adjust- 
ment through a ponderous machin- 
ery; the poor communication on es- 
sential matters arising from fragmen- 
tation of knowledge and responsibil- 
ity; the endless opportunities for mis- 
trust arising from a combination of 
buckpassing, petty tyranny, and ar- 
bitrary and ignorant exercise of au- 
thority; all these phenomena provide 
strong arguments that the double- 
buffering approaches are not the pre- 
ferred alternative. 


‘We are left, then, with three reasonable 


alternative structures to consider for Ontario. All 
have particular strengths and weaknesses, and 
these must be carefully weighed. 


a single centralized University 
of Ontario would have 

the necessary machinery to 
plan and coordinate, 

but the price would be 
high... 


The single centralized University of Ontario 
would more or less duplicate in a province-wide 
system the governing structure now found at 
most universities: there would be a board of 
governors, with lay and academic representation, 
which would be responsible for financial affairs, 
and an academic senate to explore academic 
options and formulate academic policies. Such a 
system would clearly have the necessary 
machinery to plan and coordinate the 
development of the whole spectrum of post- 
secondary education; the combination of central 
academic planning and central financial control 
could accomplish both ends with greater ease and 
in shorter time than almost any other system. But 
the price would be high. It is impossible to 


'' Senate of York University, A Brief Presented to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, May 8, 
1972, pp. 23-24. 
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divorce central planning and central financial 
control from central administration. And 
uniform administrative procedures may lead to 
standardized academic practices. 


in Ontario, we lack a 

bulwark of custom and tradition 
firm enough to protect an 
academic community of teachers 
and students and the institutions 
in which they work .. . 


The second model, the direct administration of 
post-secondary institutions by government, 
appears at first sight to be the most alarming 
alternative. It operates successfully, however, in a 
number of countries in western and central 
Europe — Sweden, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, for example. In terms of 
planning and coordination, it has all the 
advantages of the University of Ontario model, 
and it can provide as much academic freedom as 
is found in many independent institutions. 
Moreover, its capacity for offering equality of 
educational opportunity to its citizens is as great 
as that of any other system. But it, too, runs the 
risk of opting for uniform administrative 
solutions and tends to encourage student unrest 
and political intervention. In Ontario, where we 
lack a bulwark of custom and tradition firm 
enough to protect an academic community of 
teachers and students and the institutions in 
which they work, such total government control 
of post-secondary education is fraught with grave 
risks to our inheritance and present values. 


Yet, surprisingly, this is perhaps the end to which 
present trends are leading us. Our analysis 
suggests that there is no clear delineation of 
powers and responsibilities between government 
and institutions. Behind the undefined authority 
of the advisory system lies the wholly undefined 
executive power of government residing in the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities. The only 
limit on government intervention in the affairs of 
individual institutions is the discretion of those 
exercising authority on its behalf. In different 
circumstances, this could become restraint by 
political expediency. 


The already heavy pressures on government 
leaders to intervene will continue to mount as 
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long as effective mechanisms, and the will to 
make them work, are lacking. These mechanisms 
must respect the right of institutions to govern 
themselves, while permitting forward planning 
and coordination of the whole spectrum of post- 
secondary education. Already, the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities is requiring individual 
institutions to supply searchingly detailed 
information about their operations. At the same 
time, the Ministry itself is rapidly acquiring 
experience in matters of planning and 
coordination. We fear that the day is not far off 
when public and Treasury Board demands for 
stricter controls on expenditures in post- 
secondary education will spur the Ministry to act 
immediately and independently, rather than 
await the problematical outcome of discussions 
among the institutions. Alternatively, the 
Ministry may more gradually effect a general 
administrative takeover, but it would be no less 
certain, whatever the pace. Moreover, no 
government advisory committee, however 
vigilant its membership, will be able to impede 
even the grosser forms of the Ministry’s 
developing administrative control. On the 
contrary, by unintentionally rendering it less 
apparent, an advisory group may facilitate its 
evolution. 


total government control of 
post-secondary institutions 
is perhaps the end to which 
present trends are leading 
HS ic. 


Can we devise an alternative structure which has 
the recognized merits of the two systems without 
their prohibitive costs? Is it possible to have 
central controls that permit system-wide planning 
and coordination without loss of the colour and 
diversity of program and intellectual tone that 
come of local institutional tradition, pride, and 
idiosyncrasy? It is imperative that we try. In this 
province, we lack the great private universities 
and colleges that elsewhere have often led in 
innovating and setting high standards. If the 
values of diversity are to be preserved in our 
almost wholly public system of post-secondary 
education, we may have to be less insistent on 
presumed administrative efficiency. 


institutions with a large 

measure of independence are a 
fertile source of important social 
and intellectual values in 

a free society... 


Our liberty to change the present hazardous 
course is considerable, we think, if government 
and institutions can concur on the wisdom and 
means of doing so. Bold accommodations are 
needed, clear vision, and the fortitude to assume 
the burden of decisions once made. Of course, 
structures alone are not enough to foster a highly 
decentralized system of post-secondary education 
for Ontario that fully recognizes the public 
interest. Our institutions are corporately weak 
and vulnerable. They depend for their legal 
existence and funds on the largesse of 
government. However inventive, no 
organizational mechanism that we can devise or 
recommend can protect institutions from 
untrammelled government intervention unless 
that system is buttressed by the conviction of 
society and government that institutions with a 
large measure of independence are worth 
preserving — that they are a fertile source of 
important social and intellectual values in a free 
society. 


a suitably designated buffer 
is a singularly appropriate 
organizational response to 
the challenges presently 
confronting us... 


Given such convictions, the third alternative — 
the buffer model — may offer a solution. It would 
require a general reallocation of powers within 
the system of post-secondary education. 
Government and institutions would have to 
delegate part of their jurisdiction to a third body 
— the buffer — to be used in accomplishing those 
tasks that no government body, university, or 
college can perform, alone or in concert, and that 
would satisfy public authority that system-wide 
planning and coordination were orderly and 
effective. We are encouraged to make this 
proposal by the fact that most of the briefs 
presented to this Commission by institutional 
representatives recognize the clear need for a 
province-wide executive authority to do precisely 
this. Where they disagree — and on occasion 


quite sharply — is on the powers that such a 
buffer should have, and on its membership. 


As public support of individual and social 
objectives grows, many of the traditional ways of 
administering that support need modification. 
Devices such as crown corporations, regulatory 
boards, and arts councils have been conceived to 
meet the varied challenges posed by 
government’s involvement as an entrepreneur in 
business and industry, by its monitoring of a 
wide array of privately operated services, and by 
its encouragement and support of cultural 
activities. The treasured sensitivities of many of 
the learning and research endeavours in post- 
secondary education call for even stiffer 
safeguards to minimize political intervention and 
bureaucratic solutions. In an age of bigness, 
complexity, and public financing, the creation of 
a suitably designated buffer is a singularly 
appropriate organizational response to the 
challenges presently confronting us. It can 
provide continuity in the activities of our colleges 
and universities, without stifling new departures. 
It can enhance the valued cultural and 
educational pluralism which is rooted in our past 
and which answers our contemporary post- 
industrial needs. And it is in accordance with the 
goal of this Commission to increase educational 
opportunities while augmenting the flexibility, 
diversity, and quality of our learning and 
scholarly endeavours. 


* *K ** * * *k 


what does, public 
accountability mean? ... 


What does the public interest in post-secondary 
education entail? What does public accountability 
mean?" In the use of public resources for post- 
secondary education, the public interest involves 
three central issues. First, from among the 


' In the context of this entire discussion, it is instructive to 
note the work and interim reports of the Ontario 
government’s Committee on Government Productivity and 
certain working papers prepared for the Committee. See 
especially Committee on Government Productivity, Interim 
Report Number Seven, Report to the Executive Council of the 
Government of Ontario on Communications and Information 
Services (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


competing claims on limited resources, basic 
decisions must be made concerning the 
proportion of public funds to be assigned to post- 
secondary education. This decision only the 
government can make, and it must be made 
directly by the government itself. Second, the 
sums must be distributed among the different 
institutions and programs. Finally, there is a 
public interest in the purposes for which these 
amounts are to be used. There must be methods 
for performing these functions. Because of the 
sensitivity of institutions of post-secondary 
education to political intervention, the latter two 
functions should be exercised, not by government 
directly, but by a responsible appointed public 
body with delegated authority — the buffer. 


a purely advisory body to 
government cannot function 
as a satisfactory buffer... 


The concept of a buffer must be defined explicitly 
if it is to be useful; when clouded by 
misconceptions and vague rhetoric, it can obscure 
essential relations and work much mischief. At 
the outset, it is worth emphasizing that a purely 
advisory body to government cannot function as 
a satisfactory buffer. The experiences of advisory 
bodies in post-secondary education in Ontario 
fully support that conclusion. If a body is to 
initiate as well as mediate, insulate, and protect, 
it must by definition be able to exercise authority 
freely within its area of jurisdiction; if it remains 
advisory alone, government must assume full 
constitutional responsibility for the setting of 
provincial educational priorities, and for 
planning and coordination. Furthermore, if 
government is to be held publicly responsible for 
its decisions, it cannot delegate de facto decision- 
making powers to an advisory appendage. To 
pretend that it can is to afford government the 
opportunity of ducking issues and perhaps open 
the way for widespread political irresponsibility. 
The delegation of executive powers to the buffer 
body gives rise to several crucial questions. How 
are responsibility and authority to be delineated 
among the three participants, levels, or tiers — 
government, the buffer, and institutions? What 
specific powers should the buffer be given? To 
what ends should they be used? And what should 
be the composition of this body? 
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In advocating the adoption of the buffer model, 
we propose that three councils be established, one 
for each sector of post-secondary education: 
colleges, universities, and the open educational 
sector. Each council should be given certain 
executive powers that are presently held by both 
the government and the institutions. Each should 
be structurally strong enough to withstand 
pressures from both sides. None of the councils 
should assume or arrogate to itself powers — for 
example, taxing powers — that only government 
can exercise. Their chief purposes should be, not 
the administering of the programs and 
institutions under their jurisdiction, but the 
planning and coordination of an orderly 
development of their sector of post-secondary 
education in the closest consultation with the 
institutions and related voluntary associations. 
Each council should have its own staff to 
accomplish its goals, and should be composed of 
a balance of lay and institutional members 
appointed by the government on the nomination 
of appropriate groups. 


the buffers are designed to 
be guardians of the public 
interest... 


Essentially, the councils are designed to be 
guardians of the public interest. The normal 
democratic procedure in areas such as health, 
finance, and welfare is to represent the public 
interest through a government minister and his 
department, which function within the limits set 
by statutory authority and are responsible to 
parliament. But in a field such as post-secondary 
education, which is infinitely more sensitive to 
political pressures and bureaucratic controls, 
other devices are needed to protect the public 
interest under defined powers of legislation. This 
is the role proposed for the buffer councils. 


line budgeting, even as 

an audit measure, is 
destructive of institutional 
initiative... 


As proposed, the councils would have 
responsibilities in three major areas. First, in 
addition to other sources that the government 
might choose to consult, they would advise the 
government as to the global funds needed to 


attain the educational objectives of each sector. 
Second, they would allocate and distribute the 
funds appropriated by the government among 
the different institutions and programs falling 
within their respective jurisdictions. As a 
precaution against undue interference in 
institutional accounts or excessive control by the 
councils, operating and capital grants earmarked 
for educational purposes should be given to 
individual institutions in a lump sum, as far as 
possible on the basis of objective criteria. This 
would allow institutions considerable discretion 
in details of expenditure. We are convinced that 
line budgeting, even as an audit measure, is 
destructive of institutional initiative. The third 
principal function of the councils would be to 
plan and coordinate the overall development of 
their respective sectors. This must be done with 
restraint and in close consultation with the 
various institutions and associated organizations. 


As important as the defined responsibilities and 
powers of the councils is their composition. In 
our judgement, they should be comprised of both 
lay and institutional representatives, with the lay 
group having a slight majority. There must be 
sufficient academic and institutional 
representation to ensure that the councils will be 
sensitive to the issues facing them. But if the 
councils are to be credible to government and the 
public as guardians of the public interest, they 
must not be dominated by members from the 
institutions whose activities are to be planned 
and coordinated. The claim that “‘experts”’ serve 
the public interest by virtue of their expert status, 
ignores the natural propensity of professional 
groups to identify the public good with the 
advancement of their professional interests. 
Moreover, other sources of expert knowledge are 
at hand. The councils, it bears repeating, should 
work in intimate consultation with the 
institutions and province-wide organizations of 
staff, students, and administrators, who will voice 
the concerns of their constituents, as well as 
provide some of the expertise." 


'? For a discussion of issues involved in such consultation, 
see Frederick C. Thayer, Participation and Liberal Democratic 
Government, A Working Paper Prepared for the Committee 
on Government Productivity (Toronto: Committee on 
Government Productivity, 1971), and George J. Szablowski, 
The Public Bureaucracy and the Possibility of Citizen 
Involvement in the Government of Ontario, A Working Paper 


professional groups tend 
to identify the public good 
with the advancement of 
their professional 
interests... 


The council members should be chosen from lists 
of nominees put forward by appropriate 
associations in each sector, and subsequently they 
should be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. Since the members are appointed 
rather than elected, they may not be recalled by 
the nominating bodies. A full-time chairman 
should be appointed to each council, following 
consultation with the appropriate voluntary 
organizations, for a four-year renewable term. 


confidence is an elusive 
quality that is hard 
gained and easily 
forfeited... 


Confidence is an elusive quality that is hard 
gained and easily forfeited. As an essential 
condition of the councils’ effective functioning, 
its importance can hardly be exaggerated. A 
balanced membership and the clear delineation 
of the councils’ authority are vital ingredients in 
the difficult task of winning and holding the 
confidence of the public, government, and 
institutions. But they are not enough. Proper 
procedures also are crucial. If government is to 
delegate these extensive powers, the councils to 
which they are transferred must, at least in part, 
be sensitive to the same concerns as government. 
The councils will be public bodies. They should 
make known their transactions. They should 
follow open procedures, and well-defined and 
publicly known policies in the areas of their 
jurisdiction. As a rule, they should conduct their 
business in public. Only such matters as 
personnel policy and property dealings should be 
treated in camera. The councils should hold 
frequent consultations with all interest groups 
and lobbies within their sectors, and should 
periodically conduct hearings at the institutions 
under their jurisdiction. Reports scanning the 
councils’ areas of responsibility and describing 


Prepared for the Committee on Government Productivity 
(Toronto: Committee on Government Productivity, 1971). 
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their activities should be published and tabled 
annually in the Legislature. 


Admittedly, problems will arise when the councils 
seek to justify their policies publicly in this way; 
open criticism is the hard currency of the public 
forum. We sympathize with institutions and their 
members as they suffer insensitivity, and 
sometimes even ridicule, in explaining to the 
public their customs, endeavours, and needs. But 
better this than that the public image of post- 
secondary education be molded by rumour and 
innuendo, destroying its credibility and perhaps 
making it the plaything of political 
gamesmanship. Open and well-defined 
procedures, the information that comes of public 
exposure, and wide-ranging consultation should 
do much to enhance the confidence of all groups 
in the councils, their work, and post-secondary 
education generally. 


open criticism is the hard 
currency of the public 
forum... 


The specific responsibilities of the councils for 
the university and college sectors of post- 
secondary education need little explanation. We 
should add a few comments, however, on the 
Council for the Open Educational Sector and on 
a fourth proposed council, the Council for the 
Creative and Performing Arts. 


Recommendations for the open educational 
sector put forward in the Draft Report of this 
Commission have been enthusiastically endorsed, 
for the most part, by continuing education 
groups, libraries, and museums in all parts of the 
province. For years, a need has been building 
among our libraries and museums to have the 
funding of their cultural and educational 
facilities focused, enlarged, and coordinated. 


our libraries and museums 
want the funding of their 
cultural and educational 
facilities focused, enlarged, 
and coordinated... 


Dr. Peter C. Swann, former Director of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, has put the case well: 
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If the province is to make the rapid 
progress our times and society re- 
quire, some central direction through 
an executive organization is desir- 
able.... Not only would it receive 
requests and decide budgets, but it 
would also have the ability to bring 
together the diverse, complex ele- 
ments of our cultural life and plan 
with them for the cooperation and 
extension of services throughout the 
rovince. This need in no way dimin- 
ish the autonomy and enthusiasm of 
local groups — on the contrary.... [I 
cannot] see how, without centralized 
direction, the funding of such com- 
plex services can be directed to the 
maximum advantage of all. 


We fully concur with this viewpoint: an 
enlivening of local participation is not only 
compatible with, but may in some cases depend 
upon, a measure of central planning and 
coordination. The Council for the Open 
Educational Sector will have powers and 
responsibilities comparable to those of the 
councils for the colleges and universities. 


an enlivening or local participation 
may in some cases depend 

upon a measure of central 
planning and coordination . . . 


A fourth council, the Council for the Creative 
and Performing Arts, should have functions quite 
different from those of the other three councils. It 
should be similar to the existing Province of 
Ontario Council for the Arts (POCA), but with a 
somewhat broader scope. Basically, it should be a 
granting agency with very limited executive 
powers and a small staff. It should make awards 
for outstanding achievement in the creative and 
performing arts; provide grants, scholarships, 
and loans for training or research in the areas of 
its concern; assist and collaborate with 
organizations whose purposes are similar to its 
own; and stimulate and promote the creative and 
performing arts throughout the province. 


Not all institutions and activities will fall 
unambiguously within the jurisdiction of a 
particular council. In such cases, we recommend 


'4 Peter C. Swann, A Brief Presented to the Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, April 6, 1972, p. 3. 


that, insofar as the institution functions as a 
centre of post-secondary education, it should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the council that 
seems most appropriate, and those using its 
services should be eligible for the full range of 
benefits of the financial programs proposed by 
this Commission. 


** * * * *K ** 


By dividing the spectrum of post-secondary 
education into four sectors, each with its own 
funding council, we recognize and hope to 
preserve the diversity of educational endeavours 
that they represent. At the same time, we 
acknowledge that the four sectors are not 
exclusive and independent of each other. They 
must be able to relate and interconnect in matters 
of common concern, and to establish direct 
working relations with other government bodies 
and voluntary organizations, such as those 
concerned with secondary education, health, 
labour, and other areas of social development. 
We suggest that such a liaison might be effected 
through the formation of joint committees and 
ad hoc task forces, initiated by the four councils, 
as necessary, to deal with specific problems — for 
example, to establish policy on student awards. 
These links within post-secondary education 
should be complemented by external contacts 
with the related areas of primary and secondary 
education. These contacts should be cultivated 
intensively on the local and provincial levels. To 
encourage liaison with the schools on the 
provincial level, we recommend that one of the 
lay members of both the Council for University 
Affairs and the Council for College Affairs be 
appointed on the nomination of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation. 


Finally, to encourage the overall coordination of 
all areas of post-secondary education, a 
permanent Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should be established. This 
important body should have no executive or 
administrative responsibilities, and should not be 
part of any other body involved in post- 
secondary education in Ontario. What the 
Economic Council of Canada is to economic 
policy-making nationally, the Committee should 
be to planning on all aspects of post-secondary 


education provincially. Hence it should be 
responsible for the uninterrupted scanning and 
monitoring of educational needs and resources in 
the province. Through studies, hearings, and 
publications, it should generate a steady flow of 
reliable information; it should isolate problems, 
suggest criteria for their solution, forecast trends, 
and identify new challenges. Above all, it should 
provide a valuable forum for participants in all 
areas of post-secondary education. Its 
membership should be small and drawn from 
government, various lay groups, and 
institutions." 


a permanent Ontario Committee on 
Post-Secondary Education should 
forecast trends and identify 

new challenges .. . 


Readers of the Draft Report will recognize that 


.this proposal departs from the Commission’s 


earlier recommendation for the establishment of 
a Senior Advisory Committee that would have 
combined the above functions with that of 
advising the government on the allocation of 
funds among the various post-secondary sectors.'® 
We have drawn back from this proposal because 
of the persuasive argument that advisory bodies 
without clearly defined powers obscure 
responsibility as well as jurisdiction. The 
government’s responsibility for allocating global 
sums to post-secondary education and among its 
various sectors should not be obscured by the 
suggestion that it should make decisions only on 
the advice of a single source. The Minister of 
Post-Secondary Education must be free to seek 
counsel as widely as he pleases. Moreover, if a 
body is to monitor the performance of 
institutions and programs, it should not be 
encumbered by onerous operational and executive 
functions that would encourage it to tailor its 
monitoring and research too closely to the 
immediate needs of government. 


the proposed Ministry of 
Post-Secondary Education 
should retain a relatively 
small staff... 


See Figure 7-1. 


'© Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Draft Report (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972), p. 34. 


Figure 7-1 
Pattern of Organizational Relationships Proposed for Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
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The decentralization of powers proposed in this 
Report will require the transfer to the councils of 
many of the current functions and personnel of 
the Ministry of Colleges and Universities (the 
MCU). The proposed Ministry of Post-Secondary 
Education should retain a relatively small staff, 
certainly much reduced from the almost 700 civil 
servants presently employed by the MCU. It 
should be adequate to advise the Minister on the 
important policy decisions that will continue to 
be the government’s alone and to administer the 
student grants and loans program. Since this 
latter program applies to students across the 
whole spectrum of post-secondary education, we 
recommend that it remain under the aegis of the 
Ministry; related policy, however, should be 
determined only after consultation with the 
council for each sector. 


In advocating the adoption of the buffer model, 
we recognize a continuing vital role for 
institutions and their organizations in system- 
wide planning and coordination. Our educational 
goals, the interests of good management, and the 
commanding role of post-secondary education in 
society suggest the need for its representatives to 
be centrally involved through a regular 
consultative process in the making of policies 
which affect them and in the selection of 
appointees for the proposed provincial bodies. 


voluntary associations of 
institutions, faculty, and 
students must have a continuing 
vital consultative role... 


In the open educational sector, organizations of 
the pertinent institutions — libraries, museums, 
art galleries, and other cultural centres — and of 
their employees should be actively involved in 
establishing the council for their sector and in 
developing policies to strengthen and enlarge the 
activities within it. In the college and university 
sectors, a number of voluntary associations 
already exist that have established close 
cooperative relations with government. The 
Committee of Presidents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology is at present the 
only well-established spokesman in the colleges. 
The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations and the Council of Ontario 


Universities (COU) are the recognized 
representatives for faculty and institutions 
respectively in the university sector. 


“voluntary cooperation of 
universities has seldom been 
‘voluntary’ or even 
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‘cooperative’... 


The evolution of the most prominent of the 
voluntary organizations, the Council of Ontario 
Universities, illustrates their great potential for 
consultation, as well as some of their limitations. 
Most of the voluntary provincial associations in 
post-secondary education were founded in the 
1960s on the initiative of the provincial 
government or in response to its expanding 
influence in education — that is, as a by-product 
of the provincialization of post-secondary 


‘education. The Council of Ontario Universities 


has grown from ad hoc meetings of the chief 
executives of universities to a large and complex 
structure run by a highly qualified staff and 
supported by a substantial annual budget (almost 
$1 million in 1971-1972), Its responsibilities 
have increased enormously, largely in response to 
government pressures for greater efficiency and 
the coordinated use of resources through system- 
wide planning. In these and other areas, the COU 
has been undeniably helpful to its member 
institutions and to post-secondary education 
generally. Without its work, and that of other 
voluntary associations, the transition of Ontario’s 
post-secondary system from elite to mass 
education could probably not have come with 
such relative ease and so little disruption. 


But the experience of the COU also illustrates the 
problems inherent in trying to achieve system- 
wide coordination and planning through 
voluntary organizations alone. As the universities 
have tried to discharge these functions through 
the voluntary mechanism of the COU, they have 
created an increasingly elaborate organizational 
machinery that is effective only when backed by 
government sanction. The Commission on the 
Relations between Universities and Governments 
has observed that 


in fact the voluntary cooperation of 
universities has seldom been “volun- 


tary’? or even “cooperative’’. As a 
rule, whatever cooperation there is 
has been brought about by pressure 
from government; practically all 
‘voluntary’ cooperative arrange- 
ments now in existence derive their 
efficacy from either a direct or indi- 
rect threat of governmental 
sanctions. 


The problem is easily defined but impossible to 
remedy. Any organization like the COU that tries 
to coordinate the activities of its members on a 
genuinely voluntary basis must have the 
unanimous assent of its members for its major 
decisions. Yet any association thus constituted 
cannot realistically be expected to choose 
perspectives and make decisions that are in basic 
conflict with the interests of any of its members, 
even when they might further the development 
of post-secondary education. Representatives of 
the member universities have a clear obligation 
to protect and further the interests of their 
institutions and should not be expected to do 
otherwise within the COU. 


there are problems in trying 
to coordinate and plan through 
voluntary organizations alone... 


But if the organization and membership of 
voluntary associations render them incapable of 
undertaking system-wide planning and 
coordination on their own, it equips them 
admirably for their proper role — as spokesmen 
or advocates of the interests of their members in 
the counsels of post-secondary education. 


The lobbying activities of groups of institutions, 
students, faculty, and staff are an indispensable 
part of our modern democratic process in post- 
secondary education. Both institutions and 
government can only benefit from having policies 
thoroughly discussed with the groups who will 
implement them. Such groups are also valuable 
in administrative procedures (for example, in 
generating and interpreting information essential 
to the functioning of the system) and in 
educating government and the public regarding 


17 j : ih Spek 

The University, Society and Government, The Report of the 
Commission on the Relations between Universities and 
Governments (Ottawa: The University of Ottawa Press, 1970), 
Peso: 
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their aspirations and current issues in post- 
secondary education. Finally, interest-group 
associations have an important function in 
protecting the legitimate interests of their 
constituencies and in helping to resolve 
peacefully the conflicts in post-secondary 
education that inevitably will emerge among the 
competing groups of Ontario’s pluralistic society. 


interest-group associations 
have an important function 
in protecting the legitimate 
interests of their 
constituencies... 


For these reasons, we recommend that existing 
voluntary associations of faculty and institutions 
be bolstered and that students, who now lack a 
provincial organization, be encouraged and 
supported in creating one or more of their own. 
We anticipate that the important provincial role 
for students proposed in this Report will help to 
stimulate the creation of an association or 
associations through which their views also can 
be voiced. As an incentive to such a development, 
the Cammission proposes that student 
associations be recompensed for the contributions 
in time made by their members through 
participation on joint boards, councils, and 
committees. Legislation should be reviewed and 
amended where necessary to allow for diversity 
in governing structures among institutions. These 
payments should be made directly to the student 
associations and should not replace honoraria or 
stipends given to individual students for their 
participation. 


We also put forward a series of recommendations 
regarding the internal governing and 
administrative structures of post-secondary 
institutions. These recommendations rest on the 
explicit premise that institutions should be 
governed and operated with a maximum of local 
autonomy. Most reiterate some of the 
recommendations of recent reports or reflect 
present trends. The Commission supports 
increased participation of faculty and students on 
all levels of institutional decision-making. Open 
decision-making within post-secondary education 
should be encouraged further by the requirement 
that publicly supported institutions make public 
all pertinent information relating to their 


operations, including comprehensive financial 
statements tabled annually in the Legislature. 
Meetings of governing bodies should be open 
whenever possible, and they should be 
supplemented by regular public hearings to 
provide opportunities for communities to voice 
their interests. These hearings should be held, 
from time to time, in the localities served by the 
particular institutions. 


institutions should be 
governed and operated with a 
maximum of local autonomy .. . 


To encourage diversity among institutions, we 
make no recommendations:on the specific form 
that institutional governing structures should 
take. The concrete traditions and needs of 
individual institutions embodied in their modes 
of governance should be preserved and 
safeguarded. To allow institutions the freedom to 
evolve structures corresponding to their purposes 
and traditions, new enabling legislation is 
needed. It should recognize the two basic models 
(and their variants) of university and college 
governance that presently exist as valid 
alternatives in Ontario: the reformed bicameral 
system with some interlocking membership 
between the board and senate (that is, with 
faculty and students sitting on the board and 
students and board members represented on the 
senate); and the unicameral governing body, 
combining the functions of board and senate. If 
passed, such legislation would have its main 
impact in promoting greater diversity among 
colleges of applied arts and technology, which at 
present have virtually identical governing 
structures. 


Brief mention should be made of the changing 
institutional and public roles of lay members on 
governing bodies. Internally, the power of lay 
boards has been diminished through a process 
termed democratization, which has given faculty 
and students a larger say in institutional 
governance. At the same time, the traditional 
public role of lay boards as proxies of the public 
interest has been eclipsed by the emergence of 
government as the chief source of capital and 
operating grants. When institutions were not 
dependent upon the public purse, their lay 
boards, who represented the chief source of 


funds, were rightly deemed guardians of the 
community’s interest. But in today’s provincial 
system, local boards cannot be expected to 
exercise major responsibility in holding 
institutions publicly accountable. The job of 
ensuring system-wide planning, coordination, 
and the furthering of social goals must be 
performed mainly by provincial bodies, standing 
in the place of government. 


institutions should have the 
freedom to evolve governing 
structures corresponding to 

their purposes and traditions . . . 


Nevertheless, lay representatives on governing 
bodies should be more than groups who meet and 
dine and follow the wishes of their president. 
They still have important functions as 
community spokesmen, as sources of expertise, 
and as public trustees. A strong lay voice is 
essential if the programs and purposes of 
Ontario’s institutions are to reflect regional and 
community needs. Lay groups should further 
guard the credibility of institutions by speaking 
with authority to administration, faculty, and 
students when narrow concerns threaten to 
intrude on legitimate learning and scholarly 
functions. Finally, lay groups should protect 
institutions from improper outside interference 
in times of institutional crisis by serving as 
arbiters among contending factions. To exercise 
these many functions, the lay element on 
governing bodies should be broadly 
representative of their communities; boards 
dominated by the corporate elite have become an 
anachronism in our society. Thus, not more than 
one-third of their members should be self- 
perpetuating, with the balance appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council and by 
community groups such as alumni and city 
councils. 


lay representatives on governing 
bodies should be more than 
groups who meet and dine and 
follow the wishes of their 
president... 


Within institutions, the liberties of individuals 
who play a critical social role require safeguards 
that a large measure of institutional 


ma? 


independence alone cannot provide. An 
important duty of college and university teachers 
is to voice criticism and dissent. Our society looks 
to them for the closest scrutiny of its institutions; 
it expects them to question its dominant values 
and myths, and its accepted theories of nature 
and of social relations. This censorious process is 
acknowledged and even encouraged because it 
can, we think, enlarge society’s understanding 
and mastery of itself and its environment. 


Those who earn their living through the socially 
necessary but abrasive activities of questioning 
and judging need special forms of protection — 
the safeguards of academic freedom. The 
demand for academic freedom, however, should 
never become a claim for special privilege. 
Society should guarantee the same rights of 
speech, writing, and assembly to all its citizens. 
But when society asks a group of its members to 
bite the hand that feeds it, and to do so in 
connection with the socially sensitive task of 
teaching, it must protect them in the exercise of 
that duty. Teachers and scholars who speak out 
on contentious subjects need to be shielded from 
the wrath of the government and the society that 
fund them, as well as from the constraints of the 
not always tolerant institutional community of 
students, administrators, and academic colleagues 
in which they live. One important safeguard is 
for institutions to recognize the right of academic 
freedom in explicit procedures and rules 
regarding academic appointments, promotions, 
and dismissals. These should include provisions 
for due process and for protection against double 
jeopardy, and a statement on academic freedom. 
They should be worked out in detail between the 
institution and the academic staff concerned. 
When such procedural safeguards have been 
established, interested groups should take a 
dispassionate look at the related and much 
disputed issue of tenure in relation to its 
perceived aspects of job security and academic 
freedom. 


To further protect the rights of individuals in 
post-secondary education, institutions should 
establish and publish, in consultation with their 
faculty and students, policies on grievance 
procedures for both. These should provide clear 
avenues of appeal for a broad spectrum of 
grievances of both students and teachers. 
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institutions should recognize 
the right of academic freedom 
in explicit procedures 

and rules... 


The recent growth in the size and range of 
Ontario’s educational institutions suggests the 
need for a provincial ombudsman for post- 
secondary education. Such an office should be 
created. Its paramount duty would be to help 
individuals find their way and protect their rights 
within the increasingly complex maze of 
educational bureaucracies; in doing so, it would 
also foster the spirit of accountability that tends 
to flag among Officials in large, impersonal 
bureaucratic organizations. An ombudsman, in 
brief, should provide a partial remedy for the 
following undesirable conditions that presently 
exist in many of our institutions: 


Accountability of university bureauc- 
racies — whether to courts or to 
elected representatives — is even less 
real or effective than the minimal 
accountability of government 
bureaucracies. The substitute to po- 
litical and judicial accountability that 
we have trusted in — namely, the 
running of universities by academics 
— does not itself produce better ad- 
ministrative behaviour; from per- 
sonal impression we conclude that 
frequently enough the behaviour is 
worse. In addition, there are usually 
no channels of appeal available out- 
side the university." 


The office’s main function would be to provide 
information to all parties confronted by 
administrative complexities; to paraphrase Nils 
Andren,"’ it would supervise the observance of 
procedures, not their general suitability. The role 
of the ombudsman’s office must be clearly 
circumscribed if it is not to intrude on the goal of 
a highly decentralized system; it must work out 
administrative procedures and resolve grievances 
on the level of local institutions. Defined 
negatively, the ombudsman’s office would not 
interfere with established process in institutions; 


. Karl A. Friedmann and Burke M. Barker, “Ombudsmen in 
Universities”, CAUT Bulletin, Spring 1972, p. 44. 


9 Nils Andren, “The Swedish Ombudsman”, Public 
Administration Review, December 1964, p. 227. 


it would not be given the power to review or 
reverse administrative procedures. It would not 
be responsible for monitoring the system — for 
example, enforcing equality of treatment or anti- 
discrimination. In sum, the formal role of the 
office would not be to extend the boundaries of 
academic freedom, institute fair play, enforce the 
rules of natural justice, or supervise the multitude 
of administrative activities, although in the long 
run it would help remedy abuses or shortfalls in 
the system. 


there exists a need for an 
office of provincial 
ombudsman for 
post-secondary education... 


The ombudsman’s office would have the special 
duty of investigating complaints in institutions 
where due process, as statutorily defined by the 
Legislature, does not exist and of commenting 
privately or publicly on the failure to provide 
such processes. If, in the opinion of the 
ombudsman, due process in a given case was not 
provided by an institution and redress to the 
common law was not available — and only in this 
extraordinary circumstance — the ombudsman 
should be empowered to secure due process and 
to enforce a correction of the perceived abuse. 


To carry out his responsibilities, the ombudsman 
should have all of the necessary attributes of such 
an office — in particular, the right of access to 
information, including pertinent confidential 
documents; the right to observe all deliberations 
in post-secondary education at which 
administrative officials make rulings; and the 
right of publication. 


In dealing with the rights of individuals within 
academic institutions, we must not forget their 
obligations also. The rights of the student do not 
include the right to evade the intellectual 
standards required of his fellows in his particular 
field of study; nor do the rights of the teacher 
allow him to give less than complete commitment 
to the carrying out of his academic duties. This is 
not to deny the anomalous position of members 
of the academic community. They have a 
complex set of individual and social 
responsibilities that go beyond those of the 


average citizen or employee of a firm. They have 
an obligation to share their knowledge and 
expertise with society through teaching, research, 
and community service. This latter function often 
requires that they devote their time and skills to 
social tasks that go beyond the concerns of the 
institutions that employ them. 


Yet these contributions to society should never be 
at the expense of institutional responsibilities, 
whether in teaching or research. Institutions have 
a right to expect the whole-hearted engagement 
of faculty in the tasks they have assumed and for 
which they are paid. Society must judge harshly 
those staff members (operating outwards as 
entrepreneurs from a secure base of academic 
appointment) who are more concerned with 
personal monetary enrichment than with their 
basic responsibilities to learning and teaching. It 
is important to note that this problem does not 
exist uniformly throughout post-secondary 
institutions; that, where it is manifest, only a 
portion of the academics are involved; and that 
some efforts have been made by institutions and 
teaching associations to oversee and regulate the 
external contract work assumed by some staff 
members. A growing body of evidence indicates, 
however, that the holding of additional jobs or 
contracts to the neglect of primary, full-time 
institutional responsibilities are practices that 
have grown widely in academic circles over 
recent years — largely as a result of our society’s 
very need for increasing specialized knowledge. 


the.abuses of moonlighting 
should be dealt with through 
explicit and enforceable 
codes of behaviour... 


The desire of this Commission to strengthen a 
decentralized post-secondary system suggests that 
the abuses of moonlighting should be controlled 
locally, in each institution, rather than through a 
general regulation from above. Accordingly, each 
post-secondary institution in which the problem 
exists should develop policies, procedures, and 
regulations that delineate the prime responsibility 
of an academic staff member to his or her 
institution, while recognizing the legitimate social 
and intellectual value of much work done by 
academics outside their institutions. These 


regulations should ensure that an academic’s non- 
institutional, contract, and off-campus work does 
not conflict with his or her prime responsibility. 
Such codes will vary from institution to 
institution, depending on circumstances and 
institutional traditions, but all should be explicit 
and enforceable. Codes with loopholes and 
without sanctions devised by and for | 
moonlighters should no longer be tolerated. 


in loco parentis rules should 
be abolished... 


As for students, the principle of openness and the 
fact that we envisage post-secondary education as 
an open and continuing activity necessitate that 
they not be treated as immature underlings, to be 
superintended, guarded, and controlled as wards 


of their institutions. The time has come for all 
vestiges of in loco parentis, or guardianship, rules 
to be abolished. Equally, however, students 
should face the full, general responsibilities of 
any citizen, as well as their special responsibilities 
to the task of learning itself. 


It is to the furtherance of this very task of 
learning that our recommendations on 
organization are directed. We believe that a post- 
secondary system composed of central buffers 
and an array of largely independent but vital 
institutions with diverse programs and governing 
structures should offer many rewards: more 
varied and flexible educational services for 
students, better quality and more freedom in 
teaching, greater possibilities for innovation and 
discovery in learning and research, and more 
critical evaluation of society and its problems. 


Recommendation 89 


1. 


There should be established a Ministry of 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 


The jurisdiction of the Ministry should 
include all fields now falling under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, as well as all other fields 
proposed in this Report for the sectors of 
open education and the creative and 
performing arts. 


All provincial support for these fields should 
be funded through this Ministry. 


The Ministry, in addition to its customary 
duties of advising the Minister, should 
administer the student grants and loan 
programs recommended in this Report. 


Recommendation 90 


i: 


There should be established, by law, four 
governmental agencies dealing with the 
planning, coordination, and funding of post- 
secondary education in Ontario. These 
agencies should replace the existing advisory 
and other bodies now performing these 
functions. 


These four agencies should be called: 


(a) the Ontario Council for University 
Affairs; 


(b) the Ontario Council for College 
Affairs; 


(c) the Ontario Council for the Open 
Educational Sector; and 


(d) the Ontario Council for the Creative 
and Performing Arts. 


The four agencies should be responsible to 
the Ontario Legislature through the Minister 
of Post-Secondary Education. 


Recommendation 91 


i 


The Ontario Council for University Affairs 
should be established by statute. 


2. The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


3. Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


4. The 14 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from the 
nominations of each of: the Council of 
Ontario Universities, the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations, and representative 
student associations; 


(b) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of non-academic 
university staff; 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, 
etc.; and 


(d) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation.” 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


5. The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


6. No chief executive of a university or a 
similar post-secondary educational 
institution should be appointed to the 
Council. 


7. The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with universities and related voluntary 


»” See Chapter 5 of this Report. 


era 


associations, the university sector of 
post-secondary education in the 
province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 

(c) allocate and distribute operating and 
capital funds among the institutions; 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
University Affairs; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


8. The Council should allocate and distribute 
its funds for both educational operating and 
¢apital grants on an objective formula basis. 


9. Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the university sector. 


10. The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 92 


1. The Ontario Council for College Affairs 
should be established by statute. 


2. The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


3. Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 
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The 14 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from 
nominations of each of: the Committee 
of Presidents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, the 
organization representing faculties of 
Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, and representative student 
associations; 


(b) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of non-academic staff; 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, 
etc.; and 


(d) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation.” 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


No chief executive of a college or a similar 
post-secondary educational institution should 
be appointed to the Council. 


The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with colleges and related voluntary 
associations, the college sector of post- 
secondary education in the province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 

(c) allocate and distribute operating and 
capital funds among the institutions; 
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10. 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
College Affairs; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


The Council should allocate and distribute 
its funds for both educational operating and 
capital grants on an objective formula basis. 


Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the college sector. 


The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 93 


1. 


The Ontario Council for the Open 
Educational Sector should be established by 
statute. 


The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


The 12 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from the 
nominations of each of: the provincial 
associations of employees of libraries, 
museums, art galleries, the open 
academy, and similar institutions, and 
the provincial association of libraries, 


museums, art galleries, and the open 
academy; 


(b) two members appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of teachers in adult and 
continuing education; and 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, etc. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


5. The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


6. No chief executive of an institution within 
the open educational sector should be 
appointed to the Council. 


7. The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with the appropriate institutions and 
voluntary associations in that sector, 
the open educational sector of post- 
secondary education in the province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 


(c) distribute operating and capital funds 
among the institutions; 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
the Open Educational Sector; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


8. The Council should, where feasible, allocate 
and distribute its funds for both educational 
operating and capital grants on an objective 
formula basis. 
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10. 


Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the open educational sector. 


The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 94 


1. 


The Ontario Council for the Creative and 
Performing Arts should be established by 
statute. 


The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


The Council should be the main Ontario 
agency providing funds for the support of the 
creative and performing arts. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


The 10 appointees should be selected from 
nominees of voluntary associations 
interested in the creative and performing arts 
as well as representative associations of 
labour, management, the professions, 
community groups, etc.” Members of the 
Council should be appointed in a staggered 


manner for three-year terms, once renewable. 


The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


” See Chapter 5 of this Report. 


7. The Council should: 


(a) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the performance of its functions; 


(b) stimulate and promote the creative and 
performing arts throughout the 
province; 


(c) assist, cooperate with, and enlist the 
aid of organizations whose objectives 
are similar to the objectives of the 
Council; 


(d) make awards to persons in Ontario for 
outstanding accomplishments in the 
creative and performing arts; 


(e) provide, through appropriate 
organizations or otherwise, grants, 
scholarships, or loans to persons in 
Ontario for study or research in the 
arts in Ontario or elsewhere or to 
persons in other provinces or territories 
of Canada or any other countries for 
study or research in the arts in 
Ontario; and 


(f) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
the Creative and Performing Arts. 


8. The Council should follow the present 
practice of the Province of Ontario Council 
for the Arts in having a small administrative 
staff and limited executive powers. It should 
be mainly an application and award centre 
for individuals and organizations engaged in 
the creative and performing arts. 


Recommendation 95 


The four Councils should be encouraged to 
form, when necessary, joint committees and 
task forces to deal with specific common 
problems and for a specified period of time. 
Such task forces should be used to maintain 
appropriate liaison with other Councils, with 
government bodies, and with interested 
organizations. 


is 0 


Recommendation 96 


a: 


There should be established an Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education. 


The Committee should have no executive or 
administrative responsibilities or be a part of 
any of the executive or administrative bodies 
involved in post-secondary education. 


The Committee should review and monitor 
post-secondary education in Ontario. It 
should: 


(a) sponsor and publish studies on specific 
subjects it considers important and of 
interest in the field of post-secondary 
education; 


(b) hold regular public hearings on post- 
secondary education throughout 
Ontario; and 


(c) publish annual reports dealing with the 
entire range of post-secondary 
education. 


Members of the Committee should be 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Post-Secondary Education. 


The 15 appointees should be selected from 
nominees of voluntary associations and 
should reflect the following division: 


(a) four members appointed on the 
nomination of labour, management, 
and community groups;” 


(b) four members appointed on the 
nomination of representative 
associations and organizations of post- 
secondary educational institutions, 
including students, faculty, and 
administration; 


(c) four members appointed on the 
nomination of provincial associations 
of engineers, doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional associations; 


(d) the Chairman of the Ontario Council 
of Health; 


(e) the Deputy Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education; and 


*? See Chapter 5 of this Report. 


(f) the Chairman of the proposed Ontario 
Human Development Commission.” 


Appointed members of the committee should 
hold office for staggered three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


6. The Committee should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


7. The Committee should have a small, 
permanent staff and sufficient funds to 
support its research and publications. 


Recommendation 97 


Faculty and institutions should maintain or, 
where necessary, create provincial 
associations to make possible the expression 
of views of their constituencies. 


Recommendation 98 


1. Students enrolled in institutions of post- 
secondary education should be encouraged to 
create a province-wide organization or 
organizations. 


2. To support their legitimate functions at the 
provincial level, such organizations should be 
funded according to a formula that 
recognizes the contributions in time made by 
their members to joint boards, councils, and 
committees. In addition, individual students 
should receive honoraria for their 
participation. 


Recommendation 99 


All post-secondary institutions should be 
governed, administered, and operated with a 
maximum of local autonomy. (By maximum 
local autonomy is meant that the governing 
bodies of each institution should be 


4 See Chapter 6 of this Report. 
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recognized as the policy makers for all 
matters that can be settled or resolved at the 
individual institutional level.) 


Recommendation 100 


Students and faculty should have direct and 
significant representation on the governing 
bodies of provincially assisted institutions. 


Recommendation 101 


Legislation should be reviewed to allow for 
diversity in governing structures among 
institutions. New legislation permitting such 
a development should be passed. 


Recommendation 102 


Institutions should make public all relevant 
information pertaining to their operation, 
including financial statements. These reports 
and financial statements should be tabled 
annually in the Legislature. 


Recommendation 103 


Of the lay members of governing bodies of 
universities and colleges, not more than one- 
third should be self-perpetuating, with the 
balance appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and bodies such as 
alumni and city councils. 


Recommendation 104 


fe 


To protect academic freedom, institutions — 
where they have not already done so — 
should develop appropriate procedures and 
policies regarding academic appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals. 


Such procedures should be worked out in 
detail between the academic staff concerned 
and the institution, and should include a 
statement on academic freedom. 


heh! 


Recommendation 105 


Institutions, in consultation with their 
faculty and students, should establish and 
publish policies on grievance procedures for 
both. 


Recommendation 106 


1. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Post- 
Secondary Education, should appoint a 
citizen as provincial ombudsman for post- 
secondary education. 


The ombudsman for post-secondary 
education should have all the necessary 
attributes of such an office: in particular, 
access to information, the right to observe 
deliberations at which administrative officials 
make rulings, and the right of publication. 


The ombudsman for post-secondary 
education should table annual reports in the 
Legislature describing the activities of his 
office. 


Only in the absence of established grievance 
procedures in an institution should the 
ombudsman be empowered to secure fair 
treatment of its employees and students. 


Recommendation 107 


Institutions, in consultation with the 
academic staff concerned, should develop 
policies, procedures, and regulations that 
recognize the prime responsibility of an 
academic staff member to his or her 
institution and ensure that his or her non- 
institutional, contract, and off-campus work 
in no way conflict with this responsibility. 


Recommendation 108 


All vestiges of in loco parentis rules should 
be abolished in institutions of post-secondary 
education. 
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Ch ter 8 Structure and finance are complementary facets 
ap of the post-secondary system; they are the 


instruments whereby we may achieve our goal of 
Financing: providing a system of education that is high in 
* quality and responsive to social needs. They are 
also closely interrelated, for the dominant 
EK presence of public funds in post-secondary 
quity education demands the creation of responsible 


and responsive administrative structures and 


and financial policies. 
e We have already described the emergence of 
Quality government as a significant agent in the 


financing of post-secondary institutions in 
Ontario. Indeed, public funds were the chief 
instrument in the creation of today’s diversified, 
mass system of post-secondary education. 
Although this increased financial involvement 
was inevitably accompanied by greater 
governmental influence, institutions were able to 
retain a large measure of their traditional 
independence. This remarkable accomplishment 
developed partly as a result of the government’s 
restraint in applying administrative controls, 
partly because the government lacked instruments 
for such control, and partly because public 
interest did not become intense until the massive 
growth of post-secondary education in the 1960s. 


It is important to realize that the traditional 
independence of post-secondary institutions from 
direct governmental control is rooted not only in 
the past, but also in important social values. To 
these institutions the public entrusts both the 
education of its citizens and the duty to explore 
the unknown, question the known, and criticize 
its social order and institutions; and public funds 
enable them to perform these functions. Because 
institutions are supposed to be truly critical of the 
society that supports them, special administrative 


' A number of studies may be of interest to the reader: 
Systems Research Group, Inc., Financing Post-Secondary 
Education, A Study Prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972); Stephen G. Peitchinis, Financing Post-Secondary 
Education in Canada, A Report Commissioned by the Council 
of Ministers of Education of Canada, Calgary, 1971; Charles 
Hanly, Who Pays? University Financing in Ontario, Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty Associations Studies in 
Higher Education I (Toronto: James Lewis & Samuel, 1971); 
and W. G. Fleming, Ontario’s Educative Society, 7 vols. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1971), vols. 1, 2, and 4. 
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and funding arrangements have been devised to 
allow them a degree of independence.’ At the 
same time, their independence has been balanced 
by important social considerations — the need for 
the proper use of public funds, the provision of a 
high quality and efficient system of post- 
secondary education, and the equalization of 
educational opportunities throughout society. 


public funds were 

the chief instrument in the creation 
of today’s diversified, | 

mass system of post-secondary 
education... 


The existing administrative and financial 
arrangements in post-secondary education reflect 
a conscientious attempt to reach an appropriate 
balance between social need and institutional 
independence. The balance is delicate, for this 
independence — and thus academic freedom — 
may be endangered if inappropriate 
administrative and financial instruments are 
used. Our task, then, is to identify the 
shortcomings of the system that now limit or in 
the future may limit the realization of these non- 
academic goals, lead to the waste of public 
resources (through lack of planning or 
unnecessary duplication), prevent accessibility to 
post-secondary education, and hamper public 
accountability. 


At present, public support of post-secondary 
education is provided in two ways: through 
grants, loans, bursaries, scholarships, and 
fellowships to students; and through grants and 
subsidies to institutions. Funds in both categories 
have increased prodigiously during the past 10 
years; the funding method, however, has 
developed in a piecemeal fashion, often in 
response to a particular pressure or an immediate 
need. Some of these needs no longer exist; others 
are not met adequately by the policies devised for 
them; and with changing conditions, entirely new 
needs have emerged which the present funding 
arrangements could not anticipate. 


In the case of the universities, public funding of 
the institutions — the largest single type of grant 


? See Systems Research Group, Financing, especially pp. 12- 
26. 
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for post-secondary education in Ontario — has 
taken two forms. Until 1966, each university 
received grants based on an individual request 
submitted to and reviewed by the government. 
Since 1966, a system designated as formula 
financing has served as the basic policy for the 
distribution of funds to universities. It is 
important to understand why the formula system 
was established and why it was thought superior 
to the previous policy; it is also necessary to ask 
how it has performed to date. 


Although universities in Ontario have long 
received financial support from the Province, it 
was not until the late 1950s and the early 1960s, 
when enrolments rapidly increased, that this 
support began to make substantial demands on 
the public treasury. Faced with the likely prospect 
of even further increases in enrolments and costs, 
the provincial government sought advice on how 
to distribute its support and how to obtain 
assurances that public funds were being used 
appropriately. Various advisory committees were 
established for this purpose between 1950 and 
1964, when the present Committee on University 
Affairs was created. 


by 1966, the fear was expressed 
that the government was 

moving towards line-by-line 
budget control of institutions, 
and thus to a position of 

total control... 


It seems clear from the history of these advisory 
committees, as well as from the statements of 
responsible government officials, that the 
distribution of funds was their main concern 
(although, as we have explained elsewhere,’ 
certainly not their only one). They began to 
examine and discuss in greater detail the 
financial affairs of individual institutions and to 
consult individual university officials on specific 
financial matters. Frequently, government 
officials whom the committees advised also were 
present at these consultations. For the most part, 
the government accepted the committees’ 
recommendations, and funds continued to be 
distributed to individual institutions on the basis 
of their requests. 


* See Chapter 7 of this Report. 


Not surprisingly, this method of financing was 
found wanting by all concerned. Because there 
were no articulated and publicly stated criteria 
for the distribution of funds, some institutions 
suspected that others were receiving preferential 
treatment. Whether or not this was true, no one 
could disprove the charge; and under the 
circumstances, it became very difficult to establish 
any pattern of voluntary cooperation among 
institutions. The impression of being singled out 
for less than equal treatment was further 
increased by the government’s and the 
committees’ growing demands for more and 
more internal information from institutions 
about their internal operations. Indeed, by 1966, 
the fear was expressed that the government was 
moving towards line-by-line budget control of 
institutions, and thus to a position of total 
control. Finally, individual institutions were 
unable to plan, since they did not know on what 
basis they were currently receiving or would in 
future receive funds. 


The government found the system to be 
unsatisfactory because it did not effectively 
safeguard the public interest. To start with, the 
validity of the annual comparisons of 
institutional budgets which formed the basis for 
the allocation of funds was in doubt. The result 
was a budgetary process of the incremental kind. 
Budgetary proposals focused on increases to 
existing items and the addition of new items. The 
need for change or the elimination of old items 
was rarely discussed. Thus the system tended to 
maintain the status quo. The government’s 
demands for more information from each 
institution could not resolve the problem, for 
there were no established criteria for judging the 
use of funds, the legitimate need for increases, or 
the possibility of limits. Moreover, these demands 
appeared to run counter to a declared 
government policy of allowing the institutions as 
much independence with respect to such funds as 
was compatible with the protection of the public 
interest. In sum, this traditional system of 
financing made planning and coordination as 
difficult for the government as it was for the 
institutions; it also represented a threat to 
institutional independence. 


In 1966-1967, following consultation with 
institutional representatives, the government 


initiated a policy of formula financing that was 
designed to solve or alleviate most of the 
problems associated with the previous system. At 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
University Affairs, the government announced 
that public support for operating purposes of 
universities henceforth would be based on the 
number of students registered at each institution. 
In order to reflect the variations in the costs of 
different programs, the subsidies would be 
weighted according to costs per student. For 
example, the support of an agricultural student 
was deemed to be about twice as expensive, and 
that of a medical student five times as expensive, 
as the support of an undergraduate student in the 
first year of general arts. Moreover, other private 
or public income that the institutions might 
receive, with the exception of tuition fees, would 
not be deducted from government subsidies. 
Finally, extra-formula grants would be instituted 
to cover the higher operating costs of emerging 
post-secondary institutions and French-language 
learning programs. 


the introduction of formula 
financing in 1966-1967 met 
one of the chief problems 
facing a rapidly expanding 
system: the certainty of 
support for its growing 
operations... 


The new policy was welcomed as a great 
improvement over the previous system. Based on 
clearly articulated criteria — actual student 
enrolment — it met one of the chief problems 
facing a rapidly expanding system: the certainty 
of support for its growing operations. From the 
government’s viewpoint, the formula was seen as 
a device that emphasized the importance of 
student demand as a basis for planning. It also 
allowed the government to curb the trend 
towards increasingly detailed scrutiny of 
institutional operating budgets, while giving 
institutions the necessary incentives to respond to 
the social need of accommodating an increasing 
number of students. Both the government and the 
institutions saw in formula financing a safeguard 
for institutional independence, and thought it 
conducive to better planning and voluntary 
cooperation. And, of course, it freed the 
government from any possible charge of playing 
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favourites. Each institution knew how much 
money it would receive and on what basis, and 
could easily calculate the subsidized income of 
other institutions. It is significant that following 
the introduction of the formula in Ontario, a 
number of other provinces adopted it, and it has 
been advocated as a mechanism for resolving 
similar problems in Britain,’ a number of 
American states, and Australia. 


We favour retaining the formula-financing 
method; the very same considerations which 
argued for its adoption support its retention. It 
explicitly recognizes student demand as an 
important basis for planning; it ensures the 
equitable financial treatment of institutions; and 
it preserves a large measure of institutional 
independence. But the present formula should be 
modified and supported by other policy 
instruments. While it is an effective device for 
allocating public subsidies for instructional 
purposes equitably among institutions and 
programs, it should not be regarded as a solution 
to all the problems of the post-secondary system. 
Above all, the experiences of the last five years 
have demonstrated that formula funding alone 
cannot ensure the balanced development of 
Ontario’s post-secondary system. 


When the present formula method was first 
adopted, it was expected that student demand 
and competition among institutions would serve 
as a guide to planning and the allocation of 
funds; a formal plan for system-wide expansion 
and diversification was not deemed necessary. 
This approach was encouraged by the widely 
shared view that a provincial body controlling 
the universities should not be established. Under 
the neutral umbrella of the formula, cooperation 
among institutions was expected to flourish and 
lead to voluntary system-wide planning and 
coordination. 


Growth in enrolment and course offerings may 
have been stimulated by the formula, which 
ensured that universities would provide sufficient 
places for all qualified students; but the desired 
coordination was not achieved. For instance, 
graduate programs were proliferated across the 
spectrum of Ontario’s university system without 


* See Systems Research Group, Financing, pp. 26-30. 
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adequate attention to the need for quality, 
specialization, responsiveness to regional wants, 
and economy. And universities serving the same 
region often needlessly duplicated programs 
while ignoring local needs for learning, service, 
and research. In short, no formula could be relied 
upon to stimulate the coordination which 
Ontario’s large and complex system needed, and 
our proposed organizational innovations are 
designed to remedy this situation. 


policy instruments other than 
formula financing are needed 
to stimulate the coordination 
of Ontario’s large and complex 
system... 


A second problem which needs correcting is the 
steering effect which the present formula has had 
on universities. In some areas, it has tended to 
inhibit innovative academic policy; in others, it 
has led to pell-mell expansion. The fault does not 
lie in formula financing as such, but partly in the 
large number and size of weights used to 
calculate public support for different programs, 
and partly in the use of the formula to determine 
the public subsidy for all activities of post- 
secondary institutions. Since the present formula 
was adopted, universities have often designed 
their programs in order to maximize their 
incomes rather than to realize institutionally 
determined pedagogical goals. The result, not 
surprisingly, has been a tendency for institutions 
to duplicate programs that yield high financial 
returns. To be sure, the trend towards uniformity 
of program within the university system had 
emerged quite independently of the formula; a 
number of universities deliberately modelled 
their programs on those of the high-status 
institutions. But the formula served to reinforce 
this pattern. 


This entire syndrome, though evident in many 
areas, 1s reflected most dramatically in the growth 
of graduate education in Ontario. In the 1960s, 
the expansion of graduate studies became an 
important educational goal. When the policy was 
introduced, there was strong justification for 
emphasizing graduate studies in Ontario and in 
Canada generally. Previously, the Province had 
relied heavily on the import of scholars from 
other countries; it also had depended on British 


and American institutions to train Canadians at 
the graduate level. The rapid increase of 
Ontario’s undergraduate enrolments, however, as 
well as increasing national self-awareness and the 
rejection of total dependence on foreign graduate 
schools, spurred the government to develop a 
province-wide program of graduate education. 


Both the established and the newer universities 
participated in this development. The fact that 
they operated with unlimited charters made it 
possible for them to do so; the heavy weights 
attached to graduate instruction ensured that they 
would. Of course, this policy of providing 
powerful incentives to the unplanned growth of 
graduate programs could not continue for long. 
Soon searching questions were asked about the 
need for so many programs, about their quality, 
and about the responsible use of public resources. 
The result was an interim measure that placed an 
embargo on all new graduate programs. At 
present, the government and the Council of 
Ontario Universities are engaged in a slow, 
costly, and still unproven effort to resolve the 
problem through voluntary cooperation. Similar 
problems have arisen in other jurisdictions — for 
example, the United Kingdom and the United 
States — often taking more virulent forms than 
those found in Ontario. 


To help remedy some of the baneful steering 
effects of the present formula, effective provincial 
planning and coordinating structures are 
obviously needed, and these we have 
recommended. In addition, while the formula 
should continue to be based on weighted student 
enrolment, we propose two important changes: 
the formula should be much simplified by 
reducing the number and narrowing the range of 
weights; and the formula should be used solely to 
determine the public subsidies for an institution’s 
instructional and related functions. In brief, we 
question the assumption of the present formula 
that the weighted number of students enrolled in 
various programs and facilities is a reliable 
indicator of what an institution should receive as 
a lump sum government subsidy for all of its 
activities — instructional, service, and research. 


It is imprudent and harmful to establish a 
deterministic relationship between weighted 
numbers of students and the subsidization of 


research and special social projects. The existence 
and availability of such areas for support should 
not be decided by an enrolment vote. For 
example, if at some future time no students 
choose to study a certain discipline — say, 
mathematics or Chinese languages — should all 
public support for scholarship in these areas 
cease? Such a system will not guarantee breadth 
and quality in post-secondary education. Finally, 
some provision must be made for the 
subsidization of new and important educational 
projects which fall outside the requirements of 
the formula. 


formula financing on the 
basis of weighted student 
enrolment should be used 
solely to determine the 
public subsidies for an 
institution’s instructional 
functions... 


In the field of research, public support granted 
entirely on the basis of enrolment is undesirable 
because society may have an immediate and 
urgent need for new knowledge in an area such 
as medicine or science where few, if any, students 
are enrolled. In this case, reliance on student 
enrolment as a determinant of research support 
tends to inhibit a clear assessment of society’s 
research needs, as well as to impede public 
accountability. At the same time, indiscriminate 
support of research in all learning centres that is 
based on student enrolment hampers the 
development of excellence; this can be achieved 
only through the judgement of performance 
according to specific and high standards, and 
often this can be accomplished only through 
specialization and concentration. Finally, the 
funding of an institution’s research and general 
services to society wholly on the basis of student 
numbers makes it difficult to ensure that students 
who need subsidies do in fact receive them. 


The most obvious modification required in the 
present formula is the separation of funds given 
to institutions for educational purposes from 
funds that they receive for other activities. 
Specifically, the public subsidy for operating costs 
of post-secondary institutions should be allocated 
to each institution as a single global sum and 
should distinguish between a subsidy for 
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educational or instructional functions (including 
research and scholarship vitally associated with 
instruction) within the range of one-half to two- 
thirds of their costs; and payments for research 
and other activities, where applicable, on a long- 
term basis (no fewer than three but no more than 
five years) and following quality assessment 
within each field or discipline. The public subsidy 
should be allocated to each institution as a single 
global sum, with the first part based on a revised 
formula. 


funds given to institutions 

for educational purposes 

Should be separated from 

funds received for other 
purposes, including research... 


The task of separating the functions of 
instruction and research and funding them 
separately is not as difficult as is sometimes 
thought. Much depends on distinguishing 
different kinds of research. In the Commission’s 
view, the kind of research that should be funded 
separately is that which is not directly essential 
for teaching effectiveness. Activities which are 
heavily capitalized’ and involve non-teaching 
functions need separate funding and 
accountability. We should emphasize, however, 
that scholarship and research that can be 
classified as essential to teaching should continue 
to be funded through the formula as a charge on 
instructional costs. For example, many of the 
scholarly activities undertaken by teachers in the 
humanities should be so classified. 


Where the line is drawn between these two kinds 
of research is a matter of judgement, 
approximation, and consultation with 
appropriate groups.° Given the wide range of 
possible classifications, however, and the sensitive 
role that research plays within and outside 
universities, people of goodwill are likely to 
disagree on where the separation should be made. 
We suggest that the determining factor should be 


, Requiring not only heavy equipment for laboratories, but 
also libraries, books, and cataloguing for collections which are 
predominantly utilized in research. 

° Louis-Philippe Bonneau and J. A. Corry, Quest for the 
Optimum: Research Policy in the Universities of Canada 


(Ottawa: Association pf Colleges and Universities of Canada, 
1972), ch. 3. 
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whether or not the research effort and cost in 
question can be regarded as essential to teaching. 
In any case, the allocation of funds for separately 
funded research should be preceded by a 
consultative and advisory process in which the 
judgement of peers is sought. Research funds 
should be given directly to institutions, rather 
than to a particular faculty or department. 


As well as helping to correct the steering effect 
mentioned earlier, the system of separate funding 
for research should enhance the responsiveness of 
the post-secondary system to society’s scholarly 
and research needs; it should promote 
institutional specialization and complementarity, 
which are vital to quality within, between, and 
among institutions; it should facilitate planning 
and coordination; and it should encourage 
differentiation among faculty members — not 
necessarily in their remuneration, but in their 
activities. Faculty are not a homogeneous group, 
and they should not be employed as though they 
were. The diversity of their individual interests, 
skills, and abilities should be reflected in the 
range of career options open to them. In its 
employment specifications, the post-secondary 
system should recognize that most faculty are not 
equally proficient in the performance of the main 
educational functions — teaching, administration, 
community service, and research. 


in research, specialization 
and differentiation will come 
only through planning and 
coordination... 


An additional argument in favour of separating 
the funding of certain kinds of research and 
instruction relates to the role of the federal 
government in post-secondary education, 
especially as this role relates to research. It is 
imperative that much of Ontario’s research effort 
be viewed as part of a national research strategy. 
While Canada is comparatively rich, and post- 
secondary education is generously supported, 
there is a relative scarcity of highly talented 
people and funds which demands their most 
efficient use. The federal government and its 
agencies should provide the necessary leadership, 
instruments, and funds to achieve nation-wide 


coordination in this area. But the provincial 
government also must establish its own research 
policy and, in consultation with the appropriate 
associations and individuals, provide planning 
assistance which is coordinated with the national 
effort. The separate funding of research can 
facilitate this planning task. 


the federal government and 
its agencies should provide 
the means to achieve 
nation-wide coordination in 
the field of research... 


If research funding is separated from 
instructional funding by the formula method, the 
reasons for the excessive weights now given to 
students in professional and graduate schools 
(justified by the heavy research component 
included in the subsidy) will disappear, and we 
can devise a formula that will eliminate the 
present steering effect. Also, the number of 
program weights can be reduced to three or four 
categories. The selection and definition of these 
categories should be determined through a 
process of consultation’ that should be speedily 
concluded. To facilitate long-term planning, 
policies regarding research grants and formula 
subsidies for instruction should be made and 
announced on a “rolling” three-year basis. At the 
same time, institutions should be free to set their 
own tuition fees. Part-time students should be 
subsidized on a pro-rated basis. 


While these modifications of the formula should 
help to resolve many of the problems that have 
emerged in its use, an administrative innovation 
is needed to remedy another shortcoming in 
funding that has recently appeared. During the 
past two years, fluctuations in attendance patterns 
and the sudden deceleration of enrolment 
increases have made it difficult to forecast 
enrolments accurately. For some institutions, this 
has resulted in considerable financial instability 
that is conducive neither to learning nor to 
rational planning. 


The source of the difficulty is the direct 
dependence of an institution’s current income 


” Our recommendations concerning the consultative process 
are included in Chapter 7. 


upon its current enrolment. Early each calendar 
year, colleges and universities draw up enrolment 
forecasts for the academic year that begins in the 
fall. On the basis of these forecasts, they 
determine staffing and other resource 
requirements, draw up budgets, and make 
contractual commitments with faculty and staff. 
Their real income, however, is calculated on the 
basis of an actual weighted student count taken 
in the late fall. This administrative arrangement 
formerly worked well for all institutions. The 
continuous, smooth, and apparently easily 
predictable growth of student enrolments 
throughout the post-secondary system almost 
invariably resulted in institutions achieving or 
exceeding their enrolment targets. Thus, they 
received their full budgeted income and could 
formulate plans for subsequent spending. 


But at present and for the immediate future, 
more varied enrolment patterns are likely. Some 
institutions, particularly certain colleges of 
applied arts and technology, will probably 
continue growing rapidly. Others will grow more 
slowly. Still others are likely to find their 
enrolment levelling off or even declining. The 
situation is complicated by recent marked 
fluctuations in enrolment patterns. Some high- 
school graduates who were expected to enrol have 
failed to do so; and students in various post- 
secondary programs have chosen to stop or drop 
out in numbers that are still difficult to predict. 
As a result, some institutions have experienced a 
considerable shortfall in actual over forecast 
enrolment and have been faced with serious 
budgetary deficits. They have frequently 
responded to these shortfalls by indiscriminately 
freezing costs, or by imposing across-the-board 
cuts on faculty and programs — measures which 
have demoralized their students and staff. 


the fiscal stability of 
post-secondary institutions 
should be enhanced by the 
allocation and distribution of 
their formula income on the 
basis of official 

enrolment estimates .. . 


The interests of post-secondary education require 
that this cycle be broken. Ontarians should 
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welcome the changes in student learning styles 
that have triggered this development. They 
promise greater variety in post-secondary 
programs and better quality in student 
performance. But at the same time, we should 
alleviate the problems which institutions face in 
the short term in adjusting to these changes. 


Current income should no longer be determined 
by an institution’s current enrolment. Instead, its 
formula income should be allocated and 
distributed on the basis of official enrolment 
estimates, calculated from the institution’s 
previous year’s weighted enrolment adjusted by 
the sum of its projected weighted enrolment 
changes. Projected changes should be determined 
in consultation with and on the approval of the 
appropriate council. They should be consonant 
with province-wide enrolment projections and 
long-term institutional plans. These institutional 
enrolment targets should not be expected to be 
realized precisely each year. But the proposed 
flexible procedures should enable institutions to 
maintain high-quality programs while adjusting 
readily to fluctuations in enrolment. 


In summary, we recognize that the present 
formula is an improvement over previous policy, 
but it has not resolved all the problems of the 
funding system. The policy was most suitable for 
a period of rapid expansion when the need to 
satisfy increased student demand had priority 
over other social and institutional goals. It was 
also based on several erroneous assumptions: that 
the recipient institutions would use the funds in 
an innovative rather than an imitative way; that 
voluntary cooperation would flourish; and that 
province-wide coordination and planning would 
be possible without direct government 
involvement. Because these goals have, for the 
most part, remained unrealized, both institutions 
and government have sought additional, often 
temporary and temporizing, controls to 
supplement formula financing. Our 
recommendations seek to retain the benefits of 
formula financing while resolving some of the 
serious difficulties that have arisen in the use of 
the present formula. 


The experience of the colleges of applied arts and 
technology, the group of institutions with the 
second largest enrolment of post-secondary 
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students, is more recent. Established in the mid- 
1960s during the period of rapid enrolment 
growth, the system of colleges comprises 22 
institutions, some with more than one location 
and all engaged in a great variety of educational 
activities.’ Originally, these activities were 
supported by funds distributed at the discretion 
of the Department of Education. As the colleges 
expanded, the government was confronted with 
the same questions that had arisen in its dealings 
with the universities: how to treat institutions 
equitably; how to curb the proliferation of 
programs (in this respect, the advisory Council of 
Regents was given far more explicit powers than 
those given to the Committee on University 
Affairs); and how to establish broad government 
policy directions while permitting the 
determination of educational and administrative 
policies at the local level. 


Since 1970-1971, colleges of applied arts and 
technology have received their operating grants 
on the basis of a formula that is generally similar 
to, though more rigid than, that used in the 
university sector.’ Although there are obvious 
differences in the formula weights used, some of 
the problems encountered in the university sector, 
such as the trend towards homogeneity and 
steering effects, are apparent here as well. 


In addition, colleges have had to contend with a 
steering effect that stems from a unique feature 
of the college funding formula. In the college 
sector, the operating income of an institution is 
computed on the basis of weighted student- 
faculty contact hours. This approach has had the 
unhappy effect of encouraging curriculum 
planners to maximize their institution’s formula 
income by increasing the number of courses 
offered, as well as the number of student-faculty 
contact hours in each course, often without 
regard to educational goals. 


This method of income calculation departs 
significantly from that used in the university 
area. In the latter, all courses offered in the same 


* For background information, see Systems Research Group, 
Inc., The Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, A 
Study Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


* Ibid. pp. 22-24. 


program — whether two or three-hour lectures, 
two-hour seminars, two or three-hour lecture- 
tutorial combinations, or four or five-hour 
lecture-laboratory combinations — are given the 
same weights for the purpose of calculating 
formula income. The result is to encourage a 
reasonable approach to curricular matters in 
which course formats may be shaped less with 
reference to institutional fiscal needs than to the 
needs of the subject, to available learning 
resources, and to the preferences of instructors 
and students. 


While the formula used in the college sector must 
recognize the various types and lengths of courses 
and programs provided, it should not undermine 
one of the chief purposes of formula financing: 
to provide institutions with the freedom to offer 
programs in flexible and diverse ways. For these 
reasons, colleges of applied arts and technology 
should operate with as flexible a system of 
financing as that recommended for universities. 
Instructional functions should be financed 
through a formula on the basis of enrolment, not 
contact-hour, predictions; and other functions 
should be supported through extra-formula 
grants devised and administered by the Council 
for College Affairs. Because colleges are relatively 
new and provide different kinds of educational 
services, rigidities which hamper the growth of 
their varied activities should be avoided. The 
innovative college sector should not be 
discouraged from continuing to experiment 
through the imposition of unfairly restrictive 
financial policies tied solely to enrolment. 


As for capital grants, colleges of applied arts and 
technology, universities, and similar institutions 
should be treated equitably with respect to the 
provision of capital funds for all purposes, 
including cultural, athletic, and social activities. 


the college sector should 
not be kept from 
experimenting through 
financial policies tied 
solely to enrolment... 


In the proposed open educational sector, the 
funding of libraries, museums, galleries, and 
other cultural and artistic activities represents one 
need that is not satisfied by existing policies. The 


support of these institutions and activities should 
be regularized and, in some cases, increased. At 
present, support is provided sporadically and by 
various government departments. The main 
problem is that this method does not ensure an 
efficacious distribution of funds among 
institutions throughout the province. Increased 
funds are needed, but more essential is the need 
for a broad policy regarding the functions of 
these institutions." 


If a primary consideration in the development of 
cultural and social facilities is their accessibility 
to the general public, we will need to reconsider 
current arrangements for providing them within 
educational institutions, for the greater need may 
exist within the larger community. Where such 
facilities are planned, there should be prior 
consultation with local or provincial authorities. 
If required for educational activities and 
established within educational institutions, the 
necessary funds should be provided on an 
equitable basis for all institutions of post- 
secondary education. 


are our libraries, museums, 
galleries, and artistic 
activities underfinanced? . . . 


In 1970-1971, the Government of Ontario spent 
in the neighbourhood of $535 million on post- 
secondary education, and yet only about $7.9 
million (or approximately 1.5 per cent) on direct 
support of the arts. In 1969-1970, Ontario 
universities spent about $33 million on current 
operations for libraries, while the total provincial 
grants to public libraries were about $7.7 
million." 


There are two special sets of post-secondary 
institutions which have not yet been discussed: 
church-related colleges and private profit-making 
educational institutions. In order to encourage 
and promote a diverse and flexible system of 
post-secondary education throughout Ontario, we 


10 ] 
Some of the recommendations in Chapter 7 are designed, 
in part, to provide a forum for such discussion. 


'' See Public Accounts of the Province of Ontario for the 
Fiscal Year Ended 31st March 197] (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer, 1971), sections 4 and 26; and Peitchinis, Financing 
Post Secondary Education in Canada, pp. 124, 130. 
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recommend that a number of revisions be made 
in the existing policy for the support of such 
institutions. 


First, students of all accredited private post- 
secondary institutions should be eligible for 
public support, as proposed later in this chapter, 
on the same basis as all other students in the 
system. By the same token, church-affiliated 
colleges should be eligible for the same financial 
support as that available to secular colleges and 
universities, subject to the following 
qualifications: the governing body of the college 
must conform to certain general guidelines 
outlined in the previous chapter; * the college 
may not exercise religious discrimination in its 
admission policies for students or in its hiring, 
promotion, and tenure policies for faculty; the 
college must give assurance that no public funds 
will be used for religious indoctrination; the 
college must obtain approval for its academic 
programs from the senate or a comparable body 
of an affiliated secular university; and a long- 
term plan including anticipated enrolment must 
be submitted for approval to the appropriate 
council. 


subject to certain conditions, 
church-affiliated colleges 
should be eligible for the 
same financial support as that 
available to secular colleges 
and universities . . . 


Finally, to ensure that both faculty and students 
in these colleges are treated equitably, we 
recommend that they should be eligible for the 
full support of the financial programs proposed 
in this Report (that is, students should be eligible 
for the grant and loan programs, and faculty 
members for appropriate research support). 
These recommendations are designed to 
encourage the continuation and further effective 
development of a diverse public and private 
system of post-secondary education in Ontario. 


If we reform our method of financial support for 
institutions, we must also revise our system of 

public support for students. Here our approach is 
based on the experience of the existing system of 


2 See Chapter 7. 
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student assistance and on the principles outlined 
earlier in this Report. 


It is often forgotten how recent our present 
system of student aid actually is.'* Until 1930, 
very little public aid was available to post- 
secondary students. Their education was financed 
primarily through scholarships and parental 
support. During the late 1930s, and increasingly 
during and after World War II, the federal and 
provincial governments cooperated in the 
Dominion-Provincial Student Aid Program. This 
was the only national program of direct financial 
aid available to undergraduates until the Canada 
Student Loans Plan was introduced in 1964. In 
Ontario, massive aid to students did not begin 
until 1957, when the Ontario Student Aid 
Program allocated $3 million for loans. This 
program was later modified and integrated with 
the Federal Student Loans scheme, as was the 
Ontario Scholarship and Bursary Assistance 
Fund (established in 1964). In 1963, the Province 
also established a large graduate fellowship 
program that has awarded fellowships up to a 
cumulative value of $7,750 per student. 


This rapid increase in student aid has been 
partially obscured by the even larger increases in 
public support given to institutions directly. Two 
important features of this development should be 
pointed out. There has been a shift in emphasis 
from the support of students strictly on the basis 
of academic achievement to a realistic 
consideration of their needs. This change has 
been motivated by a desire to increase 
accessibility to post-secondary education for all 
students. In addition, there has been a continuing 
policy of reward for academic achievement 
through the Province’s expanding scholarship 
program. Both these features are incorporated, in 
essence, in our proposals for student assistance. 


all financial barriers to 
accessibility must be 
progressively abolished... 


'? For the history of student aid in Ontario, see G. C. A. 
Cook and D. A. A. Stager, Student Financial Assistance 
Programs with Special Reference to the Province of Ontario 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1969), especially 
Chapter II; Systems Research Group, Financing, especially pp. 
3-12; and Hanly, Who Pays? 


The guiding principle of the Province’s policy of 
financing post-secondary education should 
continue to be universal access to appropriate 
educational services for all who wish and are able 
to benefit from them. All financial barriers to 
accessibility should be progressively abolished. 
The system we suggest is designed to achieve this 
goal. We propose three kinds of assistance 
programs: scholarships, grants, and loans. 

Under the first, a limited program of provincial 
scholarships should be established for 
outstanding students in colleges and the open 
educational sector, and for outstanding university 
undergraduates. At the same time, the present 
system of Ontario Graduate Fellowships for 
university students should be discontinued and a 
new, more selective graduate scholar recognition 
program introduced for exceptional students. This 
program should encourage innovation and 
excellence in all fields, and the stipend should be 
large enough to retain many of the best students 
in Ontario and to attract others of like quality 
from elsewhere. The selection for the graduate 
fellowships should be through a province-wide 
competition. A proportion of the fellowships 
(say, 15 per cent) should be designated for the 
support of non-Canadians. 


Public financing of students in post-secondary 
education should be accomplished through two 
additional types of programs: a grant program 
designed to provide increased access to post- 
secondary education for students from lower 
income groups; and a contingent repayment loan 
program open to all students, including those in 
church-affiliated and other private institutions of 
post-secondary education. 


The proposed grants program rests on two 
assumptions: first, increased access implies the 
provision of increased educational opportunities 
for students from lower income groups, for adult 
students, and for part-time students; second, 
opportunities for students from lower income 
groups can be increased only if public financial 
support embraces both the provision of 
educational services and individual maintenance. 


Students from families in the lowest income 
bracket should be eligible for total allowable 
grants. The amount granted should be scaled 
according to the recipient’s parents’ income 


group and size of family on a graduated basis up 
to a limit of $15,000 income (1972 dollars) for a 
family with two children. These grants should 
cover fees and maintenance for the first five years 
of post-secondary education, or the equivalent in 
part-time studies. Students wishing to obtain 
subsequent professional training should be able 
to secure the needed financing through the 
proposed loan program, through work-study, or 
through the proposed scholarship scheme and 
other general programs. 


a loan program should 
complement the grants 
scheme... 


The loan program that complements the grants is 
designed to facilitate accessibility to post- 
secondary education for students covered partly 
or not at all by the grants scheme. Many students 
in this group from the middle and upper income 
strata could not afford to attend college or 
university unless given the opportunity to 
borrow. The loan program would also help 
students wishing to obtain professional or higher 
degrees. To prevent exploitation of the program, 
the recipient of a loan should show reasonable 
progress towards a declared academic objective. 
If he fails to do so, the loan eligibility may be 
revoked. On the opposite side of the ledger, if 
through lack of personal income a student is 
unable to repay his loan during a period of from 
20 to 30 years after graduation, the loan should 
be forgiven. The loan policy should apply equally 
to both male and female students. Thus, if the 
recipient of a loan marries and thereby forfeits 
his or her personal income, the burden of the 
debt should not be shifted to the wife or 
husband. Moreover, the federal and provincial 
governments should establish programs whereby 
the educational costs of students are paid in 
return for a contract of service. 


The Government of Ontario should further give 
consideration to devising suitable schemes of 
financial support for persons who, in preparation 
for enrolment in a post-secondary program, 
require makeup work. 


Accessibility should apply not only to established 
institutions, but to all forms of educational and/ 
or cultural activities that can reasonably fall 
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within the definition of post-secondary education. 
We therefore recommend that Canadian citizens 
resident in Ontario who have not received formal 
post-secondary education in a traditional 
institution, but have the desire and ability to 
pursue further education in some other way, 
should be eligible to apply for grants up to an 
approximate value of the average per student 
public subsidy for instructional purposes 
provided to individual students and to 
institutions of post-secondary education. These 
grants should be awarded to an individual citizen 
or a group of citizens for the purchase of 
educational and cultural services. The Council for 
the Open Educational Sector should be 
responsible for devising, approving, and 
administering grants of this type. 


The Government of Ontario should initially 
allocate $3 million annually to the Council for 
this purpose. The proposed Ontario Committee 
on Post-Secondary Education should review this 
program annually and recommend appropriate 
increases as the program is developed and 
evaluated. 


there is no pressing need 

at this time to move 

towards year-round academic 
calendar systems... 


For the past decade, the question of year-round 
operation of universities and colleges has been 
viewed by many as a way to cut costs in post- 
secondary education without sacrificing quality. 
This proposal has been the subject of conflicting 
points of view. Recent research has indicated, 
however, that the benefits of trimester systems, 
quarter systems, and other variations of the year- 
round calendar have been exaggerated, and that 
the increased costs and organizational problems 
have not been clearly recognized.'* We suggest 
that there is no pressing need at this time to move 
towards year-round academic calendar systems 
for our post-secondary institutions. 

Moreover, individual institutions considering 
changes to their academic year calendars should 
undertake a thorough study of the incremental 
costs and benefits of making these changes, as 

'4 See Woods, Gordon & Co. The Organization of the 
Academic Year, A Study Prepared for the Commission on 


Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer, 1972). 
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well as the long-term demand for and pattern of 
student places. We believe that for several years 
to come, suggestions for increased utilization or 
increased flexibility will find greater scope in 
reforms within the conventional academic year 
than in a shift to one of the many forms of year- 
round operation. Furthermore, they can be 
carried out at much less incremental cost. 


Associated with the achievement of universal 
accessibility is the problem of ensuring an 
equitable distribution of available funds. It has 
been argued that consideration should be given 
not only to the background of the students, but 
also to their financial prospects on the completion 
of their chosen program of study. An example 
cited is that of those who train for a profession. 
Because of both the high unit cost and the length 
of professional training, students in professional 
schools often receive the largest per capita share 
of government funds for post-secondary training; 
yet they enjoy the prospect of earning the highest 
income through their professions." 


We find several flaws in this apparently 
convincing argument. First, much of the cost of 
present graduate and professional training is the 
cost of research. Thus, it is reasonable to change 
our system of financing research, rather than 
alter the basis of student support. Second, the 
higher returns received after professional 
training may be due, not to any particular kind 
or length of training, but to the self-governing 
character of the professions which permits 
unilateral fee-setting. It is therefore likely that a 
large proportion of any increase in the cost of 
professional training will be passed on to the 
consumer of professional services. Third, a 
substantial part of professional fees is currently 
transferred to the public treasury by various 
social insurance and support schemes (for 
example, legal aid and medicare). 


Commonly, costs of professional services increase 
immediately following government assumption 
of their payment; at the same time, the system of 
delivering services significantly changes. In time, 
through negotiations between the government 


> See Systems Research Group, Inc., Cost and Benefit Study 
of Post-Secondary Education in the Province of Ontario, School 
Year 1968-69, A Study Prepared for the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972), pp. 58-93, especially tables 17 and 30. 


and the professions, discrepancies between these 
costs and professional rewards should be 
alleviated. To this end, we support the 
recommendations of other commissions that 
professional licensing bodies should become more 
responsive to social needs than they are at 
present.'® 


In addition to the question of distributing costs 
equitably among students, we have considered 
the related issue of distributing educational costs 
between students and the public. It has been 
suggested that post-secondary education should 
be provided free through an increase in grants to 
institutions. 


We have rejected this proposal as well. First, we 
believe that a general subsidy which supports all 
students regardless of financial background is 
inequitable. Second, “free’’ post-secondary 
education would not in itself solve the problem of 
accessibility; students from lower-income 
families would continue to be underrepresented 
in post-secondary institutions. Our proposed 
grant and loan programs should shift some of the 
present burden of post-secondary educational 
support from the public and lower income groups 
to those who can afford to pay for it, while 
providing increased support for those who need 
it. Such a shift should further the development of 
an equitable system of student support. 


the shift of the cost burden 

would not significantly 

affect the present fee 

structure for undergraduate 

arts and science students, 

but it would imply increased 

fees for students in colleges of applied 
arts and technology and in 

graduate and professional 

schools... 


'€ See the Report of the Royal Commission Inquiry into Civil 
Rights (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1969), vol. 3; the Report of 
the Committee on the Healing Arts (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1970), vol. 3, pp. 82-83; Applied Research Associates, 
Certification and Post-Secondary Education, A Study Prepared 
for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972); Applied Research 
Associates, Professional Education: A Policy Option, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972); and Chapter 4 of 
this Report. 


All existing provincially supported programs of 
aid — bursaries, loans and grants, scholarships, 
and fellowships — for post-secondary students 
should be phased out gradually in favour of our 
recommendations. The changeover must be 
gradual; any sudden or drastic moves can only be 
harmful to the system. 


We assume that, for the foreseeable future, the 
public will continue to subsidize students. But 
students also should bear a fixed percentage of 
institutional costs for instructional expenditures. 
We propose that the split be within a range of 
from one-half to two-thirds — that is, that from 
one-half to two-thirds be subsidized and that the 
remaining one-half or one-third be borne by the 
student. But the exact proportion and the 
question of what is to be included in the item of 
“instructional costs” will have to be determined 
finally through consultation between the 
institutions and the government. It should be 
mentioned that the shift of the cost burden would 
not significantly affect the present fee structure 
for undergraduate arts and science students, but 
it would imply increased fees for students in 
colleges of applied arts and technology and in 
graduate and professional schools. 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
consequences of these new financing 
arrangements, with particular attention to their 
effect on access to post-secondary education. The 
findings of this monitoring should be published 
annually. 


So far we have said very little about what the 
actual size of public funds allocated to post- 
secondary education in Ontario “ought” to be. 
The reason for this is simple: the decision is 
strictly a political one. But if we have not made 
specific recommendations about the global 
amounts, we have offered principles and criteria 
for the evaluation of priorities in post-secondary 
education. We have not suggested how much 
money should be available to students; but we 
have stressed the principle of accessibility and 
provided for a scheme whereby it may be fully 
realized. We have not proposed specific amounts 
for the subsidization of research; but we have 
suggested both the justification and the 
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mechanism for allocating such funds. Most 
important, we have explained why certain choices 
about future policies — or the continuation of 
current policies — could lead either to 
unnecessary and even socially and educationally 
harmful expenditures, or to the lack of necessary 
support where it is essential for the provision of 
high-quality post-secondary education. Our focus 
on principles is consistent with our earlier 
statements on the value of public accountability. 
The system we recommend is designed to provide 
the maximum returns from the available funds 
and to improve both the equity of the financial 
system and the quality and efficiency of the 
educational system as a whole. 


Finally, we would add a word of caution. Current , 


enrolment fluctuations and demographic trends 
suggest that the post-secondary system may be 
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entering a period of further significant change in 
enrolment and learning patterns. How will the 
post-secondary system respond? Will it, like 
many large enterprises under similar 
circumstances, meet lowered rates of growth by 
linear, across-the-board budget and program 
freezes or cuts? Institutions and councils should 
resist the lure of such easy adjustments that are 
sure to have baneful educational results. They 
should think hard about the learning criteria that 
wili enable them to respond flexibly to the 
learning and research needs of individuals, 
regions, groups, and society at large, knowing 
that even a period of retrenchment allows for the 
choosing of alternative futures. The post- 
secondary system, in its diverse institutions and 
programs, should select those futures which 
preserve the merits of universal access while 
stripping away its impediments to learning and 
the generation of more knowledge. 


Note on 
Population, Enrolment, 


Economy and Finance 


This note provides a compilation of data, 
analyses, and projections which complement and 
illuminate the preceding discussion. 


The tabulations are developed on the basis of the 
census years 1951, 1961, 1971, with projections 
to 1981 and 1991]. Our search for meaningful 
data has revealed some astonishing voids. Most 
of the historical data essential for policy review 
and formulation either do not exist or are not in 
usable form. Where data do exist, there are often 
inconsistencies in definitions. Moreover, data 
reported for various years may be inconsistent 
for fiscal years, academic years, and calendar 
years. In many cases, therefore, we have had to 
use estimates and derived figures. 


The Commission was instructed in its terms of 
reference to look forward 20 years. We have 
found, however, that we can do so only with 
great caution. Consider, for example, the 
experience of the past 20 years. While some of 
the qualitative features of post-secondary 
education in Ontario in 1971 might have been 
envisaged in 1951, no one at that time would 
have been rash enough to project the quantitative 
reality of enrolment and expenditure on post- 
secondary education that developed in the late 
1960s. In fact, had such projections been 
developed in 1951, they would not have been 
believed. Thus, many of the projections contained 
in this note should be regarded, not as 
predictions or forecasts of the future, but as the 
extrapolation of trends and directions. 


The projections relating to post-secondary 
enrolment and costs are necessarily based upon 
the assumption that past trends will continue. 
Our role has been to examine such assumptions 
and trends, and to suggest desirable changes. To 
the extent that our recommendations are accepted 
and implemented, the projections presented here 
will tend to become invalid. Inasmuch as we 
argue strongly for a system of post-secondary 
education responsive to the needs of the people 
of Ontario, rather than a centrally determined 


system, it is difficult to project in precise 
quantitative terms the impact that the 
recommendations would have on enrolment. In 
general terms, however, it appears that adoption 
of our recommendations would lead to some 
diminution of enrolment of those not seriously 
committed to learning; they would also lead to 
increased enrolment and participation of adults 
and people of modest means. 


The charts and tables in this section identify the 
significance of the changing demography of 
Ontario in the period from 1951 to 1991, as it 
relates to the planning and financing of post- 
secondary education. 


Through a combination of natural increase, 
immigration from other parts of Canada, and 
immigration from other countries, the population 
of Ontario has increased and continues to 
increase very rapidly, as compared with that of 
almost any other jurisdiction. These increases 
have occurred in a series of population “waves”’. 
The first wave led to the great expansion of 
elementary and secondary education in the early 
and mid-1960s and was one important cause of 
the expansion of post-secondary education in the 
later 1960s. This same wave will lead Canada’s 
pool of labour during the next five years or so to 
increase more rapidly in percentage terms 

than that of any comparable country in the 
world. 


While the challenge of providing employment 
for this greatly increased labour force is now an 
issue of intense concern in Canada, it should be 
noted that we already have behind us the difficult 
period when the portion of dependent population 
in school and university was greatest, as related 
to the working population. 


The decline in birthrate in the mid and late 
1960s led to a decline in elementary school 
enrolments that has already been experienced. 
Soon the population aged 18 to 24, from which 
most university and college students have 
traditionally been drawn, will plateau and then 
decline. This is reflected in Tables 8-i1 and 2, and 
Figures 8-1 and 2. The population of 18-year- 
olds more than doubled from 1951 to 1971, with 
most of the increase occurring in the 1960s. In 
the next 10 years, there will be a modest increase 
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Table 8-1 
Population in Ontario (Thousands)? 


In Total and by Age Group for Census Years 1951 - 1966? and Projections to 1991? 


Year 1951 1956 1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 


Total 4,598 6,961 7,550 8,121 8,767 9,462 
Age Groups 
0-14 1,239 2,204 2,179 2,062 2,057, 2,248 
15-19 316 599 706 803 797 681 
20-24 352 485 632 738 835 829 
25 and over 2,690 3,672 4,054 4,521 5,080 5,705 


1 As figures have been rounded to the nearest thousand, columns do not necessarily total precisely. 


2 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Population 1921-1966. Revised Annual Estimates of Population by Sex 
and Age — Canada and the Provinces (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968), pp. 38, 43, 48, 53. 

3 Ontario, Department of Treasury and Economics, Economic and Statistical Services Division, Economic Analysis 
Branch, Preliminary Population Projections for Ontario, 1971-1991 (Toronto: 1968), pp. 17-21. Note: assump- 
tion ‘B’—M50 has been used, i.e. the total fertility rate declined from 2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971, where 
it will remain stable until 1991, and the annual rate of net migration will be 50,000. 


Table 8-2 
Population in Ontario (Thousands)! 
By Single Years of Age 18-24 for Census Years 1951-1966 and Projections to 1991 


Year 19512, 1956® 19614 1966° 1971° 1976° 1981° 1986® 1991° 


Total 18-24 727 898 1,060 1,188 1,146 1,030 
age range 


147 
151 
156 
176 
161 
179 


1 As figures have been rounded to the nearest thousand, columns do not necessarily total precisely. 

2 Estimate provided by the Ontario Department of Treasury and Economics, Economic and Statistical Services 
Division. Five-year age groups are smoothed by the Spragg multiplier technique. 

3 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada - 1956, Bulletin 1-10 “Population — Single Years 
of Age” (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1957), p. 21-2. 

4 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada- 1961, Vol. 1 (Part 2), Bulletin 3“ Population — 
Single Years of Age”, Table 26 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962), p. 26-2. 

5 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada- 1966, Vol. 1 (Part 11), “Population — Single 
Years of Age”, Table 25 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968), p. 25-2. 

6 Ontario, Department of Treasury and Economics, Economic and Statistical Services Division. Note: assumption 
‘B’—M50 has been used, i.e. the total fertility rate declined from 2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971 where it will 
remain stable until 1991, and the annual rate of net migration will be 50,000. The mortality rate of declination 
for this age group is 0-4 per cent. 
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Millions 


Figure 8-1 

Population in Ontario 

In Total and by Age Group 
for Census Years 1951-1966 
and Projections to 1991 


Hundred thousands 


Figure 8-2 

Population in Ontario 

By Single Years of Age 18-24 
for Census Years 1951-1966 
and Projections to 1991 
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in the number of 18-year-olds, reaching a peak 
about 1980; this will be followed by a decline, 
and the figure for 1991 will return almost to the 
level for 1971. 


Enrolment history and projections for different 
sectors of education are shown in Table 8-3 and 
Figure 8-3. The historical data identify the 
striking growth in enrolment that has 
characterized the past 20 years. 


The projections relating to post-secondary 
education must be examined with some caution. 
As the footnotes indicate, most of the projections 
reflect the assumption that there will be 
continuity in trends and tendencies, as well as in 
policies affecting attendance. The experience of a 
decline in enrolment rates in the fall of 1971 and 
1972 only confirms that the techniques of 
enrolment projection do not predict new social 
trends and influences. In addition, as we 
mentioned earlier, it is difficult to provide for the 
influence of our recommendations if they are 
implemented. 


The trend analyses shown here already indicate 
substantially lower university enrolments than 
those projected in recent years.' This in large part 
reflects the technical methods employed.’ 


The weakness of the trend projection method is 
shown most clearly in the data on projected 
graduate enrolment. While this sector has indeed 
grown more rapidly than undergraduate 
enrolment in the 1960s, and accordingly leads to 
the extrapolations shown here, social and other 
influences, as well as the experience of the last 
three years, suggest that future rates of growth in 
graduate enrolment will be more modest. In the 
last projection of Table 8-7, adjusted data are 
used for graduate enrolment in 1976-1977 and 
1981-1982. 


; Wolfgang M. Illing and Zoltan E. Zsigmond, Enrolment in 
Schools and Universities 1951-52 to 1975-76, Staff Study No. 
20 (Ottawa: Economic Council of Canada, 1967). 


? J. Holland, S. Quazi, F. Siddiqui, and M. Skolnik, 
Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy, A Study 
Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1971). 


Figure 8-3 
Enrolment in Educational Institutions in Ontario 
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Table 8-3 
Enrolment in Educational Institutions in Ontario 
1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 1981-82 1986-87 1991-92 


Universities! 
Undergraduate 19,495 22,195 27,852 55,441 108,260 168,130 206,050 217,000 209,975 
Graduate 1,681 1,676 3,733 7,410 14,770 24,660 31,000 33,000 33,000 


Total 21,176 23,871 31,585 62,851 123,030 192,790 237,050 250,000 242,975 


CAATs2 
Full-Time 
Enrolment 151 34,354 55,979 75,993 


Other Post-Secondary? 3,133 21,592 19,202 N/A 


Public, Elementary 

and Secondary* 
Elementary 603,692 841,686 1,056,237 1,232,713 1,456,840 1,351,455 1,323,871 
Secondary 140,800 195,300 313,200 436,026 574,520 627,884 561,834 


Total 744,492 1,036,986 1,369,437 1,668,739 2,031,360 1,979,339 1,885,705 


N.B. It should be noted that projections for universities, CAATs, and other post-secondary educational institutions do not take 
into account the significant decline in enrolments in 1971 and 1972. Sources of projections are indicated below. 


N/A denotes not available. 
1 Universities 


Full-time enrolment in all universities for census years 1951 and 1956; in all provincially assisted universities for census years 1961 
and 1966; and projections for 1971 to 1991. (Enrolment projections were calculated for 1980, 1985 and 1990, and are inserted 
under 1981, 1986 and 1991.) Includes enrolments in teacher training institutions which are part of universities. 


Sources: For 1951 and 1956: Table A-43 — ‘‘University and College Enrolment [Winter session only] (Excluding Teachers’ 
Colleges) By Sex, 1951-52 to 1967-68 — Ontario’, in Z. E. Zsigmond and C. J. Wenaas, Enrolment in Education Insti- 
tutions by Province — 1951-52 to 1980-81, Staff Study No. 25 of the Economic Council of Canada (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1970), p. 130. 

For 1961 to 1991: J. Holland, S. Quazi, F. Siddiqui and M. Skolnik, Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy, A 

Background Study Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 

1972), p. 233. See also C, Watson and S. Quazi, Ontario University and College Enrolment Projections to 1981-82 — 

1968 Projection, Enrollment Projections Series/Number 4 (Toronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1969). 
2 CAATs 

Full-time enrolment in colleges of applied arts and technology (and/or similar antecedent institutions such as Ontario vocational 

centres and Ontario institutes of technology) for census years 1951-1966, the actual enrolment for 1971-72, and projections to 1991. 

Sources: For 1951 to 1966: Ontario, Department of Education, Report of the Minister of Education (Toronto: Queens’ Printer, 
annual); Ontario, Department of University Affairs, Report of the Minister of University Affairs (Toronto: Queen’s 
Printer, 1967); and other information received from the Ontario Departments of Education and University Affairs, 
compiled in a statement “Full-Time Enrolment in Ontario Community Colleges 1950-51 — 1968-69” prepared by the 
aon Ay eeory Branch, Policy Planning Division, Ontario Department of Treasury and Economics, September 1969, 

pp. yped. 
(Note: enrolments are for September of the year cited.) 
For 1971 to 1981: C. Watson, S. Quazi, and F. Siddiqui, Enrollment in Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology: Projections to 1981-82 — 1970 Projection, Enrollment Projections Series/Number 7 (Toronto: The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, 1972), p. 64. 
For 1986 and 1991: J. Holland, S. Quazi, F. Siddiqui and M. Skolnik, Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy, A 
Pore ee Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 

» Pp. . 

(Note: enrolment projections were calculated for 1985-86 and 1990-91, and are inserted under 1986-87 and 1991-92.) 


3 Other Post-Secondary Educational Institutions 


Includes the Ontario College of Art, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, elementary teachers’ colleges not part of universities, diploma 

schools of nursing, and diploma agricultural colleges. 

Sources: For 1951 to 1966: Various official reports of the Ontario Education and University Affairs Departments, the Ontario 
Department of Treasury and Economics, and several Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications. Figures are 
not available for schools of nursing for 1951 to 1961, nor for agricultural colleges for 1951 to 1966. 


For 1971 and 1976: All figures were supplied by the Statistics Branch, Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
4 Publicly Supported Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Elementary school enrolments comprise all grades from kindergarten to Grade 8 inclusive. Secondary school enrolments comprise 
Grades 9 to 13 inclusive. 


Sources: Figures are taken from enrolment data of The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (for elementary enrolments 


from 1951-1966 and for secondary in 1966), and the Ontario Ministry of Education (1971 to 1981). Secondary school 
enrolments for 1951-1961 were provided by Statistics Canada. 
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The omission of enrolment projections for the 
“other” sector of post-secondary enrolment 
reflects uncertainties in this area. 


Figure 8-4 
Gross National Product 
and Gross Provincial Product 


: For 1951-1971 and Projections to 1981 
The Canadian gross national product and the as and Projections to 198 


gross provincial product for Ontario are shown 
in Table 8-4 and Figure 8-4 for the years from 
1951 to 1971 and projected for 1976 and 1981 
based upon increases at 5.6 per cent per annum. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
GROSS PROVINCIAL PRODUCT 


Major cost components’ for post-secondary 
education and education generally for the period 
1951-1971 provide a composite picture of the 
cost of education in Ontario over the past 20 
years, which can in turn be related to our 
population and wealth, as shown in Table 8-6. 


It is important to note that the per student costs 
shown in Table 8-5 are based on total operating 
costs only. 


Table 8-6 shows operating and capital costs of 
the institutions of post-secondary education. 
This:in turn is combined with the 

operating and capital costs of the public 
elementary and secondary- school systems to give 


> The components included are defined as reported because 
of limitations in some series of data. They do not include all 
cost components employed in some reports by Statistics 
Canada. 


Billions 


Table 8-4 
Gross National Product! and Gross Provincial Product? 
For 1951-1971 and Projections to 1981° 
1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 


$ Millions 
Canada 22,028 33,200 40,848 63,320 96,596 126,847 166,571 
Ontario 8,419 12,542 16,010 25,342 38,100 50,032 65,700 


Ontario asa 


percentage of Canada 38.2 37.8 39.2 40.0 39.4 39.4 39.4 


Note: Values are expressed in current dollars for 1951-1971 and in constant 1971 dollars for 1976 and 1981. 


1 Figures for 1951 to 1971 are at current prices, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, and reflect revised data arising from the historical 
revision of the national income and expenditure accounts, as cited in Statistics Canada, Economic Accounts Branch, General Time 
Series Staff, Annual Supplement to Section I — Canadian Statistical Review (Selected Economic Indicators), Catalogue No. 11-206, 
Annual (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972), p. T-9-1. 


2 Figures for 1951 to 1966 are from: Ontario, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Office for Economic 
Policy, Economic Analysis Branch, Ontario Statistical Review 1971, Supplement to Ontario Economic Review (Toronto, 1972), pp. 
49-50. The 1971 figure is the actual (rounded) amount, from the 1972 Ontario Budget Address (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 
(Note: The amounts indicated are for the ‘‘national concept of gross provincial product at market prices’’.) 

3 Figures for 1976 and 1981 reflect an average annual growth rate of 5.6%. This is the Economic Council of Canada’s recent 
projected average annual percentage change in gross national product for Canada for 1970 to 1980. See Table 4-3 — ‘‘Growth of 
Major Demand Components of Gross National Expenditure’’ (calculated in 1961 dollars), in Economic Council of Canada, Ninth 
Annual Review — The Years to 1980 (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972), p. 37. 

(Note: The same average annual percentage increase has been assumed for Ontario’s gross provincial product.) 
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Table 8-5 
Financial Data 


1951-52 


o 


Universities in Ontario! 
Operating Costs? 
Capital Costs? 


13,000,000 
2,990,000 


Total 15,990,000 


1956-57 


22,000,000 
1,870,000 


23,870,000 


1961-62 


45,000,000 
18,462,000 


63,462,000 


1966-67 


151,476,000 
93,105,000 


244,581,000 


Public Funding to Students* 
Operating Costs per Average 
Full-Time Student® 614 


280,000 


470,000 


922 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology in Ontario® 


Operating Costs 
Capital Costs 


90,788 
18,868 


139,908 
31,416 


1,186,000 


1,425 


1,443,120 
325,002 


Total 109,656 


Public Funding to Students? 13,375 
Expenditures by Students 15,457 
Operating Costs per Full-Time Student® 601 


171,324 


19,175 
57,440 
137 


Other Post-Secondary Educational Institutions in Ontario® 


1,545,0009 
356,00019 


Operating Costs 
Capital Costs 


Total 1,901,000 


Public Funding to Students!2 
Expenditures by Students 
Operating Cost Per 

Full-Time Student 493 


53,000 
199,000 


1 All figures are estimated (and rounded), for census years. 


2,493,000 
1,288,000 


1,768,122 


83,444 
315,528 
573 


14,970,000 
2,207,000 


30,891,000 


2,410 


6,674,837 
2,404,580 


9,079,417 


917,492 
1,342,175 
920 


22,721,000 
1,029,000 


3,781,000 


17,177,000 


23,750,000 


69,000 
444,000 


583 


4,060,000 
1,035,000 


1,600 


6,390,000 
506,000 


LAIN) 


1971-72 


437,000,000 
105,000,000 


542,000,000 
111,738,000 


3,552 


90,288,000 
63,000,000 


153,288,000 


9,526,734 
6,303,505 
2,628 


51,360,000 
22,398,00011 


73,758,000 


11,065,000 
1,489,000 


2,379 


Amounts for 1951-52 and 1956-57 are for all universities; amounts for 


1961-62 and 1966-67 are for all provincially assisted universities in Ontario. Estimates were provided by the Finance Branch, Ontario 


Department of University Affairs. 


2 Prior to 1971-72, operating costs consisted of provincial and federal operating grants and other operating monies reported, not 
including ancillary operations. The 1971-72 figure reflects ordinary formula financing income, including fees, and ($15 million) 


in extra formula grants. 


3 Capital costs consist of provincial capital grants and other capital monies collected by the universities. 


4 Figures are for all universities. Amounts for 1951-52, 1956-57 and 1961-62 indicate provincial aid 
Source: Reports of the Ontario Minister of University Affairs. 


5 See Table 8-3 for the total enrolment figures used to calculate average operating costs. 


6 All figures are estimated for census years. 


scholarships and bursaries) only. 


7 Public funding to CAATs’ students includes provincial loans and federal grants. ‘ : 

8 Other post-secondary institutions include the Ontario College of Art, the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, elementary teachers’ 
colleges not part of universities, schools of nursing (registered nursing program only), and diploma agricultural colleges. 
All figures are estimated (except operating costs) and rounded. 

9 Figures for schools of nursing are not available (and not included) for 1951-52 and 1956-57. ASS DOLE 

10 Figures for schools of nursing are not available (and not included) for 1951-52. All other figures for nursing institutions are 
estimates provided by the Ontario Hospital Services Commission. F ae 

11 Figures for elementary teachers’ colleges are estimates provided by the Department of Public Works. Includes $1.4 million 
estimated capital cost for agricultural colleges. 

12 Includes provincial grants, federal loans and several other sources. 
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an indication of the total operating and capital 
costs of Ontario’s public system of education. The 
increases in these costs are striking. To be 
understood, however, they must be related to 
population and productivity. 


The second section of the table shows the costs on 
a per capita basis, and the third relates 
educational costs to the gross provincial product. 
While the indicated total spending (in current 
dollars) on education in 1971-1972 is 15 times 
what it was in 1951-1952, the share of the total 
gross provincial product given to education in 
1971-1972 is only three and one-half times what 
it was in 1951-1952. 


The contrast in the two ratios reflects, of course, 
the great increases in population and production 
that have occurred in Ontario in the past 20 
years. 


Capital costs in education are financed in various 
ways. Since 1964, university capital costs have 
been financed through the Ontario Universities 
Capital Aid Corporation, which provides for 30- 
year amortization. In elementary and secondary 
education, capital costs are sometimes funded out 
of current revenues. For the analyses here, and 
for the projections, capital is treated as a current 
cost according to the year in which the cash flow 
for capital projects occurred. 


Table 8-7 presents projections of the costs of 
post-secondary education, and education 
generally, for the coming decade. It is important 
to emphasize that these are projections, not 
predictions. Projections are established by 
estimating trends in major parameters, with other 
factors assumed constant. The assumptions are 
noted below, and the results shown in Table 8-7. 
Alternative projections can, of course, be 
developed with alternative assumptions. 


Most importantly, the projections do not reflect 
the impact of our recommendations. They do 
reflect general current patterns and trends 
continued through the 1970s. As noted earlier, 
the adoption of some of the recommendations 
may result in decreased enrolments, while the 
adoption of others may lead to increased 
enrolments. Moreover, more generous subsidies 
have been recommended in certain cases and 


reduced subsidies in others. When uncertainties 
about the influence of the recommendations on 
enrolment are compounded with the uncertainties 
about finance, the overall result is difficult to 
estimate. The projections contained in this 
section, however, probably provide a realistic 
indication of the order of costs that may be 
encountered in the 1970s. 


All the cost figures shown are expressed in terms 
of constant 1971 dollars. Whatever rates of 
inflation occur will have to be compounded with 
these numbers. The analyses are presented in 
several sections. In each, the first column, for 
1971-1972, reflects current data and estimates, 
and therefore serves as the base for the 
projections for 1976-1977 and 1981-1982. 


The first section of Table 8-7 deals with public 
elementary and secondary education. Total 
enrolment is expected to decline by 8.4 per cent 
over the decade, while current total operating and 
capital costs are projected to increase at 1.5 per 
cent per annum. This would provide a real 
increase in per pupil costs of 26 per cent over the 
decade. 


The second section relates to universities. 
Projections for undergraduate and graduate 
enrolments assume that the proportion of 
graduate to undergraduate students will remain 
relatively constant at the level of 1970. It is 
important to note that these are projections of 
full-time enrolment. Although it would be 
preferable to deal with full-time equivalent 
enrolment (that is, full-time enrolment and its 
equivalent in part-time enrolment), it is difficult 
to do this on a consistent basis over the 1951- 
1981 span. Historical records are not adequate 
for consistent analysis. University operating costs 
thus include the costs of education for part-time 
students not included in the enrolment data. The 
projections are based upon university operating 
costs expressed on a simple per student basis, 
held constant over the decade. 


For capital costs, two components arise. The first 
is the provision of capital for growth to 
accommodate expanded enrolment. Average 
annual rates of growth in the years in question 
are calculated and capital costs estimated at 
$7,000 per place, reflecting current standards. 


1s? 


Beyond this, an allowance is made for renovation 
and replacement at an annual cost corresponding 
to 3 per cent of the cost of replacing the present 
stock of buildings. 


For the colleges of applied arts and technology, 
enrolment projections are drawn from Table 8-3. 
Unit operating cost in 1971 was $2,600 per 
student on a full-time basis. The colleges have 
recently been put on an operating grants formula 
in which some scale influence has been provided. 
As enrolment increases, unit costs will then 
decline, roughly as shown. For capital costs, 


Table 8-6 
Analysis of Public Education Costs in Ontario 


corresponding assumptions are made as in the 
case of the universities. 


For the “other” sector of post-secondary 
education, actual cost in 1971-1972 is 
approximately $74 million. Noting 

that the teachers’ colleges are in process of 
transferring to the universities and many of the 
nursing schools are transferring to the colleges of 
applied arts and technology, it becomes very 
difficult to project enrolment for this sector 
precisely. It is therefore assumed, conservatively, 


In Total, Per Capita, and as a Percentage of Gross Provincial Product (GPP) for 1951-1971! 


1951-52 


Operating and Capital Costs 
Universities 


Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Other Post-Secondary Educational 
Institutions 


Total Post-Secondary Educational 
Institutions 


Total Public, Elementary, 
and Secondary Schools 


Total Public Education 


Costs by Population 


Post-Secondary Education 
Cost Per Capita 


Public Education Cost Per Capita 


1956-57 


1961-62 1966-67 1971-72 Units 


$ millions 


$ millions 


73.8 $ millions 


769.1 $ millions 


1,544.7 $ millions 
23136 $ millions 


Costs as a Percentage of 
Gross Provincial Product 


Total Post-Secondary Education Cost 
as a Percentage of GPP 


Total Public Education Cost as a 
Percentage of GPP 


Per cent 


Per cent 


1 Operating and capital costs, data for calculation of costs by population, and data for calculation of educational costs as a per- 
centage of Gross Provincial Product are drawn from previous tables. 
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Table 8-7 


Projected Enrolment and Costs! of Public Education in Ontario 


1971-72 1976-77 1981-82 Units 
Publicly Supported Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Total Enrolment 2,031,400 1,979,300 1,885,700 Students 


Total Operating and Capital Costs @ 1.5% p.a. increase in 
current dollars) 1,545 1,664 1,793 $ millions 


Universities 


Enrolment? 123,000 191,000 234,000 Students 
Unit Operating Cost? 3,600 3,600 3,600 $ 

Total Operating Cost 443 688 842 $ millions 
Average Annual Student Increase 13,600 8,600 Students 
New Capital @ $7,000 per Student Place Increase 95 60 $ millions 
Renovation and Replacement @ 3% of Stock @ $7,000 40 48 $ millions 
Total Capital Cost $ millions 
Total Operating and Capital Costs $ millions 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 

Enrolment Students 

Unit Operating Cost? $ 

Total Operating Cost $ millions 
Average Annual Student Increase Students 
New Capital @ $7,000 per Student Place Increase $ millions 
Renovation and Replacement @ 3% of Stock @ $7,000 $ millions 
Total Capital Cost $ millions 


Total Operating and Capital Costs $ millions 


Other Post-Secondary Educational Institutions 


Total Operating and Capital Costs” $ millions 


Total Post-Secondary Educational Institutions 


Operating and Capital Costs 1,236 $ millions 


Total Public Education Costs 3,029 $ millions 


Costs Per Capita 
Total Post-Secondary Education Cost Per Capita 141 
Total Public Education Cost Per Capita 336 346 


Gross Provincial Product 


Total Post-Secondary Education as a Percentage of GPP 2.0 2.1 ley Per cent 
Total Public Education as a Percentage of GPP 6.1 BES 4.6 Per cent 


1 It is assumed that the proportion of graduate to undergraduate students will remain constant at the 1971-72 level. 


2 This figure is in constant dollars and so presumes increases to offset inflation. In future, further adjustments may be necessary 
because of changes in payroll. costs, scale of operations, enrolments and program mix. 


3 It is assumed that the unit operating cost will decline because of the influence of the scale of operations. 
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Figure 8-5 
Cost of Education 
As a Percentage of Gross Provincial Product 


PUBLIC EDUCATION COST : 
POST-SECONDARY COST [i 


| 
Source: Table 8-6 


*S6/7 61/2 66/7 "71/2 76/7 "81/2 


that the total cost level for the ‘“‘other”’ sector will 
remain constant through the decade. 


The resulting total costs are then expressed, in a 
fashion similar to that in Table 8-6, on a per 
capita basis and as percentages of the gross 
product of Ontario. 


Contrasting the great increases of the past two 
decades shown in Table 8-6, these projections for 
the 1970s indicate only a modest rate of increase 
in cost per capita and a decline in the share of 
the gross provincial product devoted to 
education. 


6.2 


Recommendation 109 


The goal of the provincial government’s financing 
of post-secondary education should be universal 
access to appropriate educational services for all 
who wish and are able to benefit from them. 
Accordingly, all financial barriers to universal 
access should be progressively abolished. 


Recommendation 110 


The public subsidy of post-secondary institutional 
operating costs should distinguish between 
educational and instructional expenditures, on 
the one hand, and payments for research and 
other activities, on the other. The annual public 
subsidy should be allocated to each institution as 
a single global sum: 


(a) the subsidy for educational or instructional 
expenditures should be in the range of one- 
half to two-thirds of such costs, and based 
on a revised formula; and 


(b) payments for research and other activities, 
where applicable, should be on a long-term 
basis (no fewer than three but no more than 
five years) and following quality assessment 
within each field or discipline. 


Recommendation 111 


1. The fiscal stability of post-secondary 
institutions should be enhanced by allocating 
and distributing their formula income on the 
basis of projected enrolment. 


Each institution’s projected enrolment 
should be determined in consultation with, 
and on the approval of, the appropriate 
council. It should be consonant with 
province-wide enrolment projections and 
long-term institutional plans. 


2. In calculating formula income, part-time 
students should be subsidized on a pro-rated 
basis. 


Recommendation 112 


To facilitate long-term planning, grants and 
subsidy policies of the government and the 
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proposed councils should be made and announced 
on a rolling three-year basis. 


Recommendation 113 


Institutions should be free to set their own tuition 
fees. 


Recommendation 114 


Colleges of applied arts and technology, 
universities, and similar institutions should be 
treated equitably with respect to all purposes, 
including cultural, athletic, and social activities. 


Recommendation 115 


Church-affiliated colleges should be eligible for 
the same financial support as secular colleges 
and universities provided that: 


(a) the governing bodies of the church-affiliated 
colleges conform to the general guidelines 
for such bodies recommended in this 
Report;"’ 


(b) the college does not discriminate on the 
grounds of religion in its admission policies 
for students and in its hiring, promotion, and 
tenure policies for faculty; 


(c) the college gives assurance that no public 
funds will be used for religious 
indoctrination; 


(d) the college obtains approval for its academic 
programs from the senate or comparable 
body of an affiliated or federated secular 
institution; and 


(e) a long-term plan that includes anticipated 
enrolment is submitted to, and approved by, 
the appropriate council. 


Recommendation 116 


Both students and faculty members of church- 
affiliated colleges should be eligible for the full 
support of the financial programs recommended 
in this Report (that is, students should be eligible 


'” See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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for the scholarship, fellowship, grant, and loan 
programs, and faculty members for appropriately 
awarded research support). 


Recommendation 117 


To encourage innovation and excellence in all 
fields, there should be established a limited 
program of provincial scholarships for university 
undergraduates and for students in colleges and 
the open educational sector. 


Recommendation 118 


There should also be established a limited 
program of graduate fellowships for outstanding 
students. The stipend should be of sufficient 
amount to retain many of the best students in 
Ontario and to attract others of like quality from 
elsewhere. Selection should be through a 
province-wide competition. A proportion of 
fellowships (say, 15 per cent) should be awarded 
to non-Canadians. 


Recommendation 119 


Public financing of students in post-secondary 
education should be through two additional 
programs: a grant program designed to provide 
increased access to post-secondary education for 
students from lower income groups; and a 
contingent repayment loan program open to all 
students, including those in church-affiliated and 
other private institutions of post-secondary 
education. 


Recommendation 120 


The grant program should have the following 
features: 


(a) awards should be large enough to pay the 
student’s tuition fees and provide for his 
maintenance while studying; 


(b) grants should be extended to eligible 
individuals for five years of full-time study 
or its equivalent in part-time study; 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


eligibility for grants should be based on an 
individual’s personal and parental income 
and wealth. The amount granted should be 
scaled according to the recipient’s parents’ 
income group and size of family on a 
graduated basis up to a limit of $15,000 
income (1972 dollars) for a family with two 
children. This limit should be reviewed 
periodically; 


eligibility and size of grant should not be 
limited because the recipient lives with his 
parents; and 


the grant should be determined on the basis 
of a sliding scale, gradually decreasing from 
the maximum granted to students whose 
families are in the lowest income bracket in 
Ontario. 


Recommendation 121 


The contingent repayment loan program should 
have the following features: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


it should be open to all students; 


it should not be limited in time but should be 
dependent upon a reasonable progression 
towards a declared academic objective; 


it should be interest-bearing; 


repayment should be based on the “ability to 
pay” principle and fixed as a percentage of 
taxable income in any year; 


& 


it should be repayable within 20 to 30 years 
or forgiveable thereafter; and 


the yearly and total amount of support for 
which individual students are eligible should 
be recommended by the respective councils 
responsible for universities, colleges, and the 
open educational sector. 


Recommendation 122 


The Government of Ontario should give 
consideration to devising suitable schemes of 
financial support for persons who, in preparation 
for enrolment in a post-secondary program, 
require makeup work. 


Recommendation 123 


The Government of Ontario and the Government 
of Canada should establish programs in which 
students would have their educational costs paid 
in return for a contract of service. 


Recommendation 124 


1. Canadian citizens resident in Ontario who 
have not received formal post-secondary 
education in a traditional institution, but 
have the desire and ability to pursue further 
education in some other way, should be 
eligible to apply for a grant up to an 
approximate value of the average per student 
public subsidy for instructional purposes 
provided to individual students and to 
institutions of post-secondary education. 
These grants should be awarded to an 
individual citizen or a group of citizens for 
the purchase of educational and cultural 
services. The proposed Council for the Open 
Educational Sector should be responsible for 
devising, approving, and administering grants 
of this type. 


2. The Government of Ontario should initially 
allocate $3 million annually to the Council 
for this purpose. The proposed Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education 
should review this program annually and 
recommend appropriate increases as the 
program is developed and evaluated. 


Recommendation 125 


All existing provincially supported programs of 
aid, bursaries, loans, grants, scholarships, and 
fellowships for post-secondary students should be 
phased out gradually in favour of the 
Commission’s proposed programs. 


Recommendation 126 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
consequences of the proposed financing 
arrangements, with particular attention to their 
impact on access to post-secondary education. 
These findings should be published annually. 
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Epilogue 


Looking back on all its deliberations, the 
Commission is left with the strong impression 
that however broad and complex are the 
questions facing post-secondary education, 
however qualified and open-ended the answers 
must be, the problem is not too large and 
overpowering to deal with successfully. Ontario 
has, as was said at the beginning, a great deal 
already to build on, and we can profit by the 
experience of other jurisdictions in seeking to 
provide post-secondary education for a 
democratic, largely urbanized mass society. We 
believe that Ontario has the time, and the 
resources, and that it will find the will. 


We do not forget, moreover, that issues and 
achievements in education in this province are 
part of a far wider pattern of world significance. 
Just as our learning tradition extends back to the 
universities of medieval Europe, or far beyond to 
the precepts of Plato, so we share in one basic, 
continuing human condition in which education 
and civilization are inextricably woven together. 
The disciplined skills and knowledge necessary 
for the maintenance and advance of civilization 
are largely transmitted through education. 
Survival itself comes increasingly to depend upon 
it. What is required, in fact, is still more widely 
disseminated learning, to enable the ever more 
involved and delicately balanced processes of 
civilization to endure and grow. In short, we must 
inevitably seek to become a full-scale learning 
society, for all ages, at all levels — and 
particularly at the post-secondary level. 


Ontario itself is plainly still some distance from 
such a learning society where access to education 
of quality would be available to everyone of 
ability regardless of his economic or social 
background. Recent studies of the concept of “the 
pool of ability” (the presumably limited segment 
of the population able to benefit from advanced 
kinds of education) indicate that even if this 


concept is applied, the “pool” is certainly not 
being adequately absorbed into our present post- 
secondary system. Factors such as nutrition, 
family environment, and income levels still play 
an important role in success in early stages of 
education — so much so that the individual’s 
learning future is then markedly determined — 
and the resulting pattern is reflected in the 
limited social and economic range of post- 
secondary enrolment, particularly in professional 
fields. The ideal of the learning society thus does 
not so far obtain in Ontario post-secondary 
education, except perhaps for a fortunate 
minority of the people. 


To realize that ideal, individuals in many cases 
will need makeup programs and sometimes 
special preparation to take advantage of 
educational opportunities. There must also be a 
great variety of such opportunities outside 
existing academic patterns, as expressed in our 
proposals for the open sector. None of this need 
in any way be regarded as a threat to quality, 
without which the rest is futile, but it should be 
seen as a means of prescribing and ensuring 
quality at every level. The result should be to 
reduce demoralizing and costly failures of people 
not suited for, or simply not yet ready for, more 
structured academic training, since they would 
have other valid alternatives — alternatives of 
quality themselves, fully worthy of parity of 
esteem. The open door in the learning society 
would not then be a revolving door but would 
lead onward through a lifetime of continuing or 
recurring education, as far as any individual’s 
capacities and interests could carry him. 


Indeed, this is the essential thrust of all our 
recommendations, of the main values of social 
responsiveness and quality on which they are 
based, and of the associated policy principles 
such as diversity and accessibility; to bring the 
ideal of the learning society closer to realization 
for the people of Ontario. 
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Consolidated 
Recommendations 


Recommendation 1 


The Government of Ontario should, through its 
own actions and through encouragement of 
appropriate policies on the part of other 
governments and private and public organizations, 
provide socially useful alternatives to post- 
secondary education. Increased support for 
programs such as the Canadian University 
Service Overseas, Frontier College, in-service 
training, and some Opportunities for Youth 
projects would benefit society as well as afford 
viable, paid alternatives to remaining in school. 


Recommendation 2 


Where they do not yet exist, in-service training 
programs should be developed in a wide range of 
industrial, non-industrial, governmental, and non- 
governmental occupations as alternatives to 
programs of formal post-secondary education. 


Recommendation 3 


Where appropriate, the alternatives should be 
funded reasonably per individual per annum, as 
compared with formal types of post-secondary 
education. 


Recommendation 4 


Ontario should develop a provincial manpower 
policy that is compatible with those developed by 
the federal government and by other provincial 
governments. 


Recommendation 5 


Community involvement in manpower programs 
should be emphasized by the establishment of 


(a) community employment advisory committees; 
and 


(b) community boards of appeal for individuals 
who consider that government decisions _ 
regarding training are unreasonable in their 
particular case. 
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Recommendation 6 


Additional emphasis should be placed on pre- 
training programs — that is, on programs which 
prepare an individual in advance for a change in 
occupation. Retraining should be provided for 
those who need it. 


Recommendation 7 


The Province of Ontario should seek financial 
assistance from the federal government to 
support the development and administration of 
manpower pre-training and retraining programs. 


Recommendation 8 


To facilitate adequate planning of pre-training 
and retraining programs, funds supplied to 
colleges of applied arts and technology and other 
authorized institutions for these purposes should 
be provided on a long-term basis. 


Recommendation 9 


Where justified, examinations for admission to 
any trade or profession should be available in 
English and French and in other languages on 
request. 


Recommendation 10 


Legislation, structures, and programs should be 
devised to facilitate the return to learning 
opportunities for professionals, salaried 
employees, wage earners, and all other persons 
residing in Ontario. 


Recommendation 11 


The Government of Ontario should, by legislation 
and example, provide opportunities for the 
employment of secondary-school leavers who 
wish to pursue post-secondary education on a 
part-time basis. This should be accomplished by 
the provision of patterns of employment that 
permit intermittent and part-time study. 
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Recommendation 12 


Where possible, institutions of post-secondary 
education should provide part-time students with 
a range and quality of learning opportunities 
equal to those available to full-time students. 


Recommendation 13 


Formal programs in universities and colleges 
should be more fully integrated with opportunity 
for experience and practice, so that pertinent 
practical experience gained outside formal 
institutions may be substituted, where feasible, 
for conventional laboratory and practice work. 


Recommendation 14 


Institutions of post-secondary education should 
be encouraged to create graduate programs that 
would permit students to include and integrate 
into their course of study related research 
pursued outside the institution in industry or 
government. 


Recommendation 15 


Provision should be made for employees to have 
the right to time off for study. Employees should 
also be given special subsidies or other incentives 
to participate in cooperative, part-study/part- 
work educational programs. 


Recommendation 16 


All persons who have been out of full-time 
education for two or more years, and who have 
reached a minimum age of 18, should have the 
right to conditional admission to post-secondary 
education in appropriate programs without having 
to meet formal requirements. 


Recommendation 17 


In suitable cases, secondary-school students 
should be permitted to study part time at post- 
secondary institutions. 
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Recommendation 18 


In order that learning may proceed through the 
accumulation of knowledge from pertinent 
sources, part-time students should be freely 
permitted to enrol in or to withdraw from post- 
secondary institutions, and to attend two or more 
institutions simultaneously. In such cases, the 
degree-granting authority may be an existing 
institution or the proposed Open Academy of 
Ontario. 


Recommendation 19 


Wherever possible, student housing should be 
made part of general-purpose public housing, and 
public support should be provided on that basis. 


Recommendation 20 


The proposed Council for the Open Educational 
Sector should allocate and distribute grants to 
organizations that are making important 
contributions to the development of adult and 
continuing education to help to cover some of 
their operating and fixed overhead costs. 


Recommendation 21 


Although the provision of makeup work for 
participation in post-secondary programs should 
essentially be a school board responsibility, there 
may be cases in which students’ interests require 
that some programs be offered within post- 
secondary institutions. In such cases, the 
appropriate proposed councils should enter into 
agreements with local boards of education to 
provide these services in a flexible manner. 


Recommendation 22 


The present grade 13 standard of education 
should be attainable in 12 years, allowing 
individuals entry to all forms of post-secondary 
education after 12 years of schooling. 


Recommendation 23 


There should be established within the open 
educational sector an Open Academy of Ontario. 
It should: 


1. Provide educational services at the post- 
secondary level by 


(a) developing new programs suited to the 
needs of students not presently served 
in existing institutions by using the 
educational resources of the open 
educational sector as well as those of 
the other sectors, and 


(b) entering into agreements with the 
Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority to develop appropriate post- 
secondary educational materials and 
programs that would be offered by 
radio and television; 


2. Provide a testing and evaluation service 
available on request to the people of 
Ontario; and 


3. Award degrees and diplomas formally earned 
in its own programs or on the basis of 
criteria established for services provided 
under 2. 


Recommendation 24 


To provide supporting materials for courses given 
by the proposed Open Academy of Ontario, 
libraries beyond commuting range of post- 
secondary educational institutions should, where 
needed, be given special grants to expand their 
holdings. 


Recommendation 25 


Citizens of Ontario should, subject to reasonable 
rules and regulations, have access to all libraries, 
including those in universities, colleges of applied 
arts and technology, and secondary schools. 
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Recommendation 26 


Colleges of applied arts and technology located in 
communities beyond a reasonable commuting 
distance of a university should assist provincially 
supported universities in establishing suitable 
programs in their localities. This assistance may 
involve providing facilities, administrative 
services, and, in suitable cases, staff. In the 
provision of such educational programs, the 
resources of the Open Academy of Ontario also 
should be used, where feasible. 


Recommendation 27 


Existing post-secondary institutions should 
establish educational programs in communities in 
which there are no universities, university 
branches, or colleges of applied arts and 
technology, which are beyond reasonable 
commuting range of such institutions, and which 
can achieve a viable enrolment. 


Recommendation 28 


The Government of Ontario should adopt policies 
that would permit the establishment of a number 
of small, limited charter colleges on a scale 
varying from approximately 200 to 1,000 students 
in various localities in the province through local, 
community, or private initiative and with 
substantial local and private financial support. 


Recommendation 29 


In thinly populated regions, colleges, universities, 
and institutions in the open educational sector 
should make special efforts to promote regional 
cooperation and coordination. Where feasible, 
they should exchange information, share 
personnel, design and mount cooperative 
programs, and share media resources and fixed 
and other assets. The proposed councils for the 
post-secondary sector and the institutions 
concerned should, in consultation with one 
another and with appropriate groups and bodies, 
establish and publish specific plans for achieving 
these goals. 
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Recommendation 30 


In planning their curricular and research 
programs, post-secondary institutions in sparsely 
settled areas should pay particular attention to 
special regional needs, including the academic 
upgrading of employees in basic industry, 
research related to the economic and social 
possibilities and dilemmas of the North, learning 
opportunities for persons in remote communities, 
and appropriate educational services for native 
peoples and Franco-Ontarians, designed in close 
consultation with each of these groups. The 
responsiveness of institutions to regional needs 
should be further encouraged by the appointment 
of lay members to governing bodies from a 
representative range of centres and areas. 


Recommendation 31 


To further the goal of accessibility, post- 
secondary institutions in regions of sparse 
population should receive special extra-formula 
grants to offset the higher costs of providing 
extension programs to learners in remote 
communities. 


Recommendation 32 


Individual colleges of applied arts and technology 
wishing to award distinctive bachelors’ degrees, 
such as the Bachelor of Technology (BT) and the 
Bachelor of Applied Arts (BAA), to students 
successfully completing their present three-year 
programs in the appropriate divisions should be 
permitted to do so. 


Recommendation 33 


The Ontario College of Art, if it so wishes, 
should be granted the right to award a bachelor’s 
degree for its present program of studies (that is, 
without an additional year being required). 


Recommendation 34 


Discrimination on the basis of sex in all sectors 
and on all levels of post-secondary education in 
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Ontario, with regard to pay, rank, and 
advancement, should be abolished. 


Recommendation 35 


With reference to Recommendation 34, 
appropriate procedures regarding promotions 
should be adopted for all persons employed in 
research and/or part-time teaching. 


Recommendation 36 


Post-secondary institutions should increase the 
number of part-time faculty and staff positions 
with career lines, so that individuals can more 

readily combine a career with family and other 
responsibilities. — 


Recommendation 37 


The sex of a student should have no bearing on 
his or her acceptance into any course of study, on 
eligibility for financial aid, or on rights of access 
to student centres, housing, and athletic facilities 
in post-secondary institutions. 


Recommendation 38 


All programs offered in Ontario under the 
Occupational Training Act (Manpower 
Retraining Programs) should be open to all 
women who wish to re-enter the labour force. 


Recommendation 39 


The post-secondary system should recognize the 
biological and parental role of both students and 
employees by providing full-time and part-time 
maternity leaves and by creating day-care centres. 


Recommendation 40 


The proposed councils for universities, colleges, 
and the open educational sector, in consultation 
with pertinent organizations, should establish 

policies to increase the participation of women, 
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both as employees and as students, in post- 
secondary education. 


Recommendation 41 


Individual post-secondary institutions, in 
consultation with pertinent organizations and 
councils, should prepare and publish specific 
plans indicating by what means, at what rates, 
and with what speed their proportion of female 
employees will be increased. 


Recommendation 42 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
employment of women in all sectors and at all 
levels of post-secondary education in Ontario, 
and should publish its findings. 


Recommendation 43 


An Advisory Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education for the Native Peoples of Ontario 
should be established. This body should be 
appointed by the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education following consultation with concerned 
associations of the native peoples. The 
Committee should advise the proposed councils in 
the four sectors of post-secondary education in 
Ontario on matters pertaining to post-secondary 
education for the native peoples. 


Recommendation 44 


Special post-secondary programs should be 
developed to prepare personnel among the native 
peoples in the fields of teaching, health, 
vocational education, and guidance. 


Recommendation 45 


Special efforts should be made in the field of 
continuing education to provide appropriate 
educational and cultural services to adults among 
the native peoples. 
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Recommendation 46 


The proposed councils as well as institutions in 
all sectors of post-secondary education should, 
after consultation with the appropriate 
organizations of native peoples, prepare 
proposals, including those for extraordinary 
admissions and remedial programs, to provide the 
needed assistance in these areas. 


Recommendation 47 


There should be established a Native Peoples’ 
Educational Research Centre. It should not be 
attached to a particular institution. It should be 
governed by a board consisting of a majority of 
representatives of the native peoples. Its purpose 
should be to conduct and sponsor studies of 
relevance to the native peoples of Ontario. In 
particular, it should help to devise educational 
policies in areas of special concern to them. 


Recommendation 48 


To ensure the provision of adequate library 
services to the native peoples of Ontario, 
appropriate public, university, college, and 
secondary-school libraries should be encouraged 
and supported in providing a ready supply of 
books, periodicals, and other materials of interest 
to this group. Also, native peoples should be 
adequately represented on library boards in areas 
where they reside. 


Recommendation 49 


The proposed Council for the Open Educational 
Sector should be responsible for the appropriate 
funding and coordination of the special efforts 
outlined in Recommendations 43 to 48. 


Recommendation 50 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor 
developments in post-secondary education for the 
native peoples and should publish its findings. 
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Recommendation 51 


To foster planning and coordination of research 
activities in Ontario, the proposed councils for 
universities, colleges, and the open educational 
sector should, in consultation with one another, 
with institutions of post-secondary education, and 
with appropriate groups and bodies at the 
national and provincial levels, define broad 
research objectives for their sectors and devise 
suitable criteria for the allocation and 
distribution of provincial research funds. 


Retommendation 52 


Institutions of post-secondary education should, 
in consultation with one another, with the 
appropriate councils, and with other groups and 
bodies, define their research objectives. 


Recommendation 53 


Legislation should be enacted to prevent 
discrimination in employment because of 
attendance or non-attendance at educational 
institutions. 


Recommendation 54 


Admission to professional practice in Ontario 
should be solely on the basis of an assessment of 
knowledge and performance undertaken at the 
point of entry into the profession. 


Recommendation 55 


To promote equality of access to the professions, 
the Government of Ontario should consider 
enacting legislation that, in suitable cases, 
prohibits the use of set programs of formal 
education as a requirement for the taking of 
professional and para-professional licensing 
examinations. 


Recommendation 56 


In professional areas where they do not yet exist, 
a variety of training programs should be 
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developed in order that each professional area — 
including architecture, engineering, law, medicine, 
dentistry, social work, and teaching — might have 
a spectrum of practitioners, including specialists, 
general practitioners, para-professionals, 
technicians, and assistants. 


Recommendation 57 


Institutions offering programs in professional and 
para-professional education should provide 
opportunities for qualified individuals to proceed 
through the spectrum of skills and 
responsibilities represented in each of these 
areas. Institutions should also provide suitable 
transfer courses for persons seeking these 
opportunities in order that learning may proceed 
from accumulated knowledge. 


Recommendation 58 


Post-secondary institutions should design their 
professional and para-professional programs of 
study with a view to giving students a broad 
awareness of the social implications of 
professional activities and to fostering 
communication and interaction among related 
professions and para-professions. 


Recommendation 59 


Where needed and feasible, special professional 
and para-professional curricula should be 
devised, together with forms of limited licensure 
to recognize the skills thus acquired. 


Recommendation 60 


As a condition to maintaining their certification, 
all professionals and para-professionals should 
participate in pertinent programs of continuing 
education or should submit evidence of 
comparable efforts to remain current in their 
fields. 
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Recommendation 61 


Refresher, updating, and continuing education 
programs should be developed in all professional 
areas to provide for the continued competence of 
practitioners operating at all levels. Appropriate 
courses should be provided also for persons 
seeking horizontal or vertical movement within or 
between professional areas, in order that an 
individual at one professional level may advance 
to another level on the basis of performance 
standards similar to those required for the 
licensing of previously qualified practitioners. 
These courses and programs should be 
periodically reviewed by the appropriate councils 
to ensure their continuing relevance. 


Recommendation 62 


Courses and programs that are suitable for the 
upgrading of professional skills should be eligible 
for provincial grants only if they are opened to 
related professionals and para-professionals 
seeking higher certification. 


Recommendation 63 


Professional associations should not have the 
power to establish admission standards for 
professional and para-professional programs and 
schools. These powers should be vested in the 
educational institutions themselves. 


Recommendation 64 


Where feasible, rigid and compulsory post- 
secondary prerequisites should not be required 
for admission to professional and para- 
professional programs of study. 


Recommendation 65 


Professional programs and schools should admit 
a representative cross-section of Ontario 
students. Accordingly, individual institutions 
should submit plans to the pertinent councils 
indicating by what means and at what speed a 
broader representation of women and students 
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from diverse regions and socioeconomic strata 
will be admitted to their programs. Where 
needed, suitable makeup programs and 
extraordinary admissions procedures should be 
devised, including admission on the basis of a 
random selection among qualified applicants 
whose aptitudes and attainments indicate a 
reasonable probability of success. The proposed 
Ontario Committee on Post-Secondary Education 
should monitor the implementation of these plans 
and publish its findings. 


Recommendation 66 


An evaluation of a student-teacher’s performance 
in the classroom should take precedence over the 
accumulation of course credits at the training 
institution. 


Recommendation 67 


All major formal post-secondary institutions — 
universities, colleges of applied arts and 
technology, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, and 
the Ontario College of Art — should be permitted 
to provide appropriate three-year programs as a 
minimum requirement for admission to a one- 
year teacher-training program in Ontario. 


Recommendation 68 


Post-secondary educational institutions engaged 
in teacher education should experiment with 
programs that combine practice teaching, 
apprenticeship, and formal academic education. 


Recommendation 69 


Graduate faculties and schools should provide 
students preparing for teaching careers in post- 
secondary institutions with opportunities to gain 
supervised practical teaching experience as an 
integral part of their program. 


Recommendation 70 


Where appropriate and as soon as feasible, 
programs of study presently available in the 
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English language in Ontario’s colleges and 
universities — including pre-training and 
retraining programs, programs in continuing 
education, and programs of the proposed Open 
Academy” — should be provided in French. 


Recommendation 71 


The respective councils proposed for universities, 
colleges, and the open educational sector,” in 
consultation with the appropriate institutions and 
organizations in their jurisdictions, should 
establish and publish policies to facilitate the 
provision in Ontario of programs in the French 
language in all fields and disciplines. In special 
circumstances, the respective councils should 
recommend to the Government of Ontario the 
negotiation of interprovincial agreements to 
provide programs in other provinces on a 
reciprocal basis. 


Recommendation 72 


In order that French-speaking students might 
have access to French-language education in all 
appropriate fields and disciplines, colleges and 
universities presently providing programs of study 
in French should give high priority to their 
expansion and should, in consultation with one 
another and with the pertinent councils, prepare 
and publish specific plans indicating how and 
when this will be done. 


Recommendation 73 


Where necessary and feasible, additional existing 
institutions should be designated as bilingual, to 
serve the educational, cultural, social, and 
occupational needs of Ontario’s French-speaking 
population. 


Recommendation 74 


To provide additional educational services in 
French, post-secondary institutions offering 
instruction in French within the university, 
college, and open educational sectors should, 


3 See Chapter 3 of this Report. 
*4 See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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where appropriate, establish cooperative, inter- 
institutional, and extension programs with one 
another and with similar institutions elsewhere in 
Canada. 


Recommendation 75 


Immediate and special attention should be paid to 
expanding and/or establishing French-language 
programs in the health sciences, library science, 
and education, as well as programs in technical, 
commercial, and continuing education. 


Recommendation 76 


A proportion of provincial funds for research 
should be earmarked for research in French- 
language education and culture and made 
available to institutions offering programs in the 
French language.” 


Recommendation 77 


Examinations for admission to any trade or 
profession in Ontario should be available in 
French upon request.”° 


Recommendation 78 


Appropriate municipal, university, college, and 
secondary-school libraries should be encouraged 
and supported to provide a supply of books, 
periodicals, and other library materials in the 
French language adequate to the needs of their 
users. 


Recommendation 79 


To ensure further the adequate provision of 
French-language services and offerings in 
libraries, French-speaking citizens should be 
represented adequately on library boards in areas 
where they reside. 


Recommendation 80 


Where appropriate, schools, colleges, and 
universities should extend the full range of their 


>> See Chapter 3 of this Report. 
?° See Chapter 3 of this Report. 
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counselling and guidance services to Franco- 
Ontarian students in the French language. 
Equally, the proposed community-based career 
and education guidance network of the proposed 
Ontario Human Development Commission should 
provide its services in French.”’ 


Recommendation 81 


In selecting among nominees for the proposed 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education, Council 
for University Affairs, Council for College Affairs, 
Council for the Open Educational Sector, and 
Council for the Creative and Performing Arts,” 
the Minister of Post-Secondary Education should 
ensure that Franco-Ontarians are included on 
each body. 


Recommendation 82 


Funds should be allocated to institutions to meet 
higher costs arising from the normal operation of 
French-language programs on the basis of an 
objective formula. Grants, on a short-term basis, 
should also be available to institutions 
establishing or expanding French-language 
programs to offset extra costs resulting from the 
initial recruiting of additional teaching and 
support personnel and from the development of 
bilingual libraries. 


Recommendation 83 


French-speaking students of the province who 
seek French-language education in a program of 
study not offered in French in Ontario should be 
eligible for the same grant-loan scheme available 
to students studying within Ontario. 


Recommendation 84 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
provision, use, and effectiveness of French- 
language programs in all sectors of post- 
secondary education in Ontario and publish 
studies thereon. 


>” See Chapter 6 of this Report. 
8 See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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Recommendation 85 


The Province of Ontario should recommend to 
the federal government the establishment of a 
Canada Human Development Commission. It 
should: 


(a) 


(b) 


advise the federal and provincial 
governments on matters pertaining to 
manpower projections and related 
requirements; and 


sponsor and publish studies on manpower 
predictions and educational planning. 


Recommendation 86 


The Ontario Human Development 
Commission should be established by statute. 


The Act establishing the Commission should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Commission should be 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council on the advice of the Provincial 
Secretary for Social Development. 


The Commission should consist of a full- 
time chairman, serving for a four-year term, 
renewable, and twelve members drawn from 
the civil service, municipal governments, 
educational institutions, industry, labour, 
cultural organizations, professional and 
community associations, selected from 
nominees of appropriate voluntary 
associations and serving for three-year 
terms, once renewable. 


The Commission should: 


(a) advise the Government of Ontario; 
(b) sponsor and publish studies; and 


(c) offer to the public information on 
educational training and employment 
opportunities and manpower needs. 


These services should be available through 
post-secondary educational institutions and a 
community-based information network 
administered by the Commission. 
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Recommendation 87 


Data on educational services and career 
opportunities should be assembled and 
catalogued in as many communities as possible 
and, if practicable, on a province-wide basis and 
be made readily available to the public. 


Recommendation 88 


Secondary school programs dealing with 
educational and employment opportunities should 
be critically evaluated and, where necessary, 
refined to provide students with a realistic 
understanding of the relationships that exist or 
may exist in the future between educational 
programs and employment opportunities. 


Recommendation 89 


1. There should be established a Ministry of 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 


2. The jurisdiction of the Ministry should 
include all fields now falling under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, as well as all other fields 
proposed in this Report for the sectors of 
open education and the creative and 
performing arts. 


3. All provincial support for these fields should 
be funded through this Ministry. 


4. The Ministry, in addition to its customary 
duties of advising the Minister, should 
administer the student grants and loan 
programs recommended in this Report. 


Recommendation 90 


1. There should be established, by law, four 
governmental agencies dealing with the 
planning, coordination, and funding of post- 
secondary education in Ontario. These 
agencies should replace the existing advisory 
and other bodies now performing these 
functions. 
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These four agencies should be called: 

(a) the Ontario Council for University 
Affairs; 

(b) the Ontario Council for College 
Affairs; 

(c) the Ontario Council for the Open 
Educational Sector; and 

(d) the Ontario Council for the Creative 
and Performing Arts. 


The four agencies should be responsible to 
the Ontario Legislature through the Minister 
of Post-Secondary Education. 


Recommendation 91 


1. 


20 Se 
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The Ontario Council for University Affairs 
should be established by statute. 


The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


The 14 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from the 
nominations of each of: the Council of 
Ontario Universities, the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations, and representative 
student associations; 


(b) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of non-academic 
university staff; 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, 
etc.; and 


(d) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation.” 


e Chapter 5 of this Report. 
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Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


No chief executive of a university or a 
similar post-secondary educational 
institution should be appointed to the 
Council. 


The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with universities and related voluntary 
associations, the university sector of 
post-secondary education in the 
province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 

(c) allocate and distribute operating and 
capital funds among the institutions; 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
University Affairs; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


The Council should allocate and distribute 
its funds for both educational operating and 
capital grants on an objective formula basis. 


Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the university sector. 


The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
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this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 92 


I 


The Ontario Council for College Affairs 
should be established by statute. 


The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


The 14 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from 
nominations of each of: the Committee 
of Presidents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, the 
organization representing faculties of 
Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, and representative student 
associations; 


(b) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of non-academic staff; 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, 
etc.; and 


(d) one member appointed from the 
nominations of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation.’! 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 


* See Chapter 5 of this Report. 
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Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


6. No chief executive of a college or a similar 
post-secondary educational institution should 
be appointed to the Council. 


7. The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with colleges and related voluntary 
associations, the college sector of post- 
secondary education in the province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 

(c) allocate and distribute operating and 
capital funds among the institutions; 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
College Affairs; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


8. The Council should allocate and distribute 
its funds for both educational operating and 
capital grants on an objective formula basis. 


9. Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the college sector. 


10. The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 93 


1. The Ontario Council for the Open 
Educational Sector should be established by 
statute. 
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The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 


The 12 appointees should be selected from a 
list of nominees of voluntary associations 
and should reflect the following division: 


(a) two members appointed from the 
nominations of each of: the provincial 
associations of employees of libraries, 
museums, art galleries, the open 
academy, and similar institutions, and 
the provincial association of libraries, 
museums, art galleries, and the open 
academy; 


(b) two members appointed from the 
nominations of the representative 
associations of teachers in adult and 
continuing education; and 


(c) six members appointed from the 
nominations of representative 
associations of labour, management, 
the professions, community groups, etc. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
in a staggered manner for three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


No chief executive of an institution within 
the open educational sector should be 
appointed to the Council. 


The Council should: 


(a) plan and coordinate, in consultation 
with the appropriate institutions and 
voluntary associations in that sector, 
the open educational sector of post- 
secondary education in the province; 


(b) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
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for the support of institutions and 
activities within its jurisdiction; 

(c) distribute operating and capital funds 
among the institutions; 


(d) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
the Open Educational Sector; and 


(e) hold public hearings, from time to 
time, at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 


The Council should, where feasible, allocate 
and distribute its funds for both educational 
operating and capital grants on an objective 
formula basis. 


Any major change in the method of funding 
educational or research activities should be 
preceded by consultations with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in 
the open educational sector. 


The Council should consider awarding up to 
2 per cent of its operating grants budget for 
innovations in educational programs and 
policies. Grants for such projects should 
persist for no longer than five years; within 
this period, successful innovations and 
experiments should be viable on the basis of 
ordinary support. 


Recommendation 94 


i 


The Ontario Council for the Creative and 
Performing Arts should be established by 
statute. 


The Act establishing the Council should 
stipulate its membership, powers, and 
responsibilities. 


The Council should be the main Ontario 
agency providing funds for the support of the 
creative and performing arts. 


Members of the Council should be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on 
the advice of the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education. 
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5. The 10 appointees should be selected from 
nominees of voluntary associations 
interested in the creative and performing arts 
as well as representative associations of 
labour, management, the professions, 
community groups, etc.” Members of the 
Council should be appointed in a staggered 
manner for three-year terms, once renewable. 


6. The Council should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


7. The Council should: 


(a) advise the Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education on the global sums needed 
for the performance of its functions; 


(b) stimulate and promote the creative and 
performing arts throughout the 
province; 


(c) assist, cooperate with, and enlist the 
aid of organizations whose objectives 
are similar to the objectives of the 
Council; 


(d) make awards to persons in Ontario for 
outstanding accomplishments in the 
creative and performing arts; 


(e) provide, through appropriate 
organizations or otherwise, grants, 
scholarships, or loans to persons in 
Ontario for study or research in the 
arts in Ontario or elsewhere or to 
persons in other provinces or territories 
of Canada or any other countries for 
study or research in the arts in 
Ontario; and 


(f) publish annual reports, to be tabled in 
the Legislature, describing the 
activities of the Ontario Council for 
the Creative and Performing Arts. 


8. The Council should follow the present 
practice of the Province of Ontario Council 
for the Arts in having a small administrative 
staff and limited executive powers. It should 
be mainly an application and award centre 
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for individuals and organizations engaged in 
the creative and performing arts. 


Recommendation 95 


The four Councils should be encouraged to 
form, when necessary, joint committees and 
task forces to deal with specific common 
problems and for a specified period of time. 
Such task forces should be used to maintain 
appropriate liaison with other Councils, with 
government bodies, and with interested 
organizations. 


Recommendation 96 


1. 


There should be established an Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education. 


The Committee should have no executive or 
administrative responsibilities or be a part of 
any of the executive or administrative bodies 
involved in post-secondary education. 


The Committee should review and monitor 
post-secondary education in Ontario. It 
should: 


(a) sponsor and publish studies on specific 
subjects it considers important and of 
interest in the field of post-secondary 
education; 


(b) hold regular public hearings on post- 
secondary education throughout 
Ontario; and 


(c) publish annual reports dealing with the 
entire range of post-secondary 
education. 


Members of the Committee should be 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council on the advice of the Minister of 
Post-Secondary Education. 


The 15 appointees should be selected from 
nominees of voluntary associations and 
should reflect the following division: 


(a) four members appointed on the 
nomination of labour, management, 
and community groups;”’ 


3 See Chapter 5 of this Report. 
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(b) four members appointed on the 
nomination of representative 
associations and organizations of post- 
secondary educational institutions, 
including students, faculty, and 
administration; 


(c) four members appointed on the 
nomination of provincial associations 
of engineers, doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional associations; 


(d) the Chairman of the Ontario Council 
of Health; 


(e) the Deputy Minister of Post-Secondary 
Education; and 


(f) the Chairman of the proposed Ontario 
Human Development Commission.” 


Appointed members of the committee should 
hold office for staggered three-year terms, 
once renewable. 


The Committee should have a full-time 
chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on the advice of the 
Minister of Post-Secondary Education for a 
term of four years, renewable. 


The Committee should have a small, 
permanent staff and sufficient funds to 
support its research and publications. 


Recommendation 97 


Faculty and institutions should maintain or, 
where necessary, create provincial 
associations to make possible the expression 
of views of their constituencies. 


Recommendation 98 


1: 


Students enrolled in institutions of post- 
secondary education should be encouraged to 
create a province-wide organization or 
organizations. 


To support their legitimate functions at the 
provincial level, such organizations should be 


*4 See Chapter 6 of this Report. 
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funded according to a formula that 
recognizes the contributions in time made by 
their members to joint boards, councils, and 
committees. In addition, individual students 
should receive honoraria for their 
participation. 


Recommendation 99 


All post-secondary institutions should be 
governed, administered, and operated with a 
maximum of local autonomy. (By maximum 
local autonomy is meant that the governing 
bodies of each institution should be 
recognized as the policy makers for all 
matters that can be settled or resolved at the 
individual institutional level.) 


Recommendation 100 


Students and faculty should have direct and 
significant representation on the governing 
bodies of provincially assisted institutions. 


Recommendation 101 


Legislation should be reviewed to allow for 
diversity in governing structures among 
institutions. New legislation permitting such 
a development should be passed. 


Recommendation 102 
Institutions should make public all relevant 
information pertaining to their operation, 
including financial statements. These reports 
and financial statements should be tabled 
annually in the Legislature. 


Recommendation 103 


Of the lay members of governing bodies of 
universities and colleges, not more than one- 
third should be self-perpetuating, with the 
balance appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and bodies such as 
alumni and city councils. 
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Recommendation 104 


1. 


To protect academic freedom, institutions — 
where they have not already done so — 
should develop appropriate procedures and 
policies regarding academic appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals. 


Such procedures should be worked out in 
detail between the academic staff concerned 
and the institution, and should include a 
statement on academic freedom. 


Recommendation 105 


Institutions, in consultation with their 
faculty and students, should establish and 
publish policies on grievance procedures for 
both. 


Recommendation 106 


1. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Post- 
Secondary Education, should appoint a 
citizen as provincial ombudsman for post- 
secondary education. 


The ombudsman for post-secondary 
education should have all the necessary 
attributes of such an office: in particular, 
access to information, the right to observe 
deliberations at which administrative officials 
make rulings, and the right of publication. 


The ombudsman for post-secondary 
education should table annual reports in the 
Legislature describing the activities of his 
Office. 


Only in the absence of established grievance 
procedures in an institution should the 
ombudsman be empowered to secure fair 
treatment of its employees and students. 


Recommendation 107 


Institutions, in consultation with the 
academic staff concerned, should develop 
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policies, procedures, and regulations that 
recognize the prime responsibility of an 
academic staff member to his or her 
institution and ensure that his or her non- 
institutional, contract, and off-campus work 
in no way conflict with this responsibility. 


Recommendation 108 


All vestiges of in loco parentis rules should 
be abolished in institutions of post-secondary 
education. 


Recommendation 109 


The goal of the provincial government’s financing 
of post-secondary education should be universal 
access to appropriate educational services for all 
who wish and are able to benefit from them. 
Accordingly, all financial barriers to universal 
access should be progressively abolished. 


Recommendation 110 


The public subsidy of post-secondary institutional 
operating costs should distinguish between 
educational and instructional expenditures, on 
the one hand, and payments for research and 
other activities, on the other. The annual public 
subsidy should be allocated to each institution as 
a single global sum: 


(a) the subsidy for educational or instructional 
expenditures should be in the range of one- 
half to two-thirds of such costs, and based 
on a revised formula; and 


(b) payments for research and other activities, 
where applicable, should be on a long-term 
basis (no fewer than three but no more than 
five years) and following quality assessment 
within each field or discipline. 


Recommendation 111 


1. The fiscal stability of post-secondary 
institutions should be enhanced by allocating 
and distributing their formula income on the 
basis of projected enrolment. 


PIO! 


Each institution’s projected enrolment 
should be determined in consultation with, 
and on the approval of, the appropriate 
council. It should be consonant with 
province-wide enrolment projections and 
long-term institutional plans. 


2. Incalculating formula income, part-time 
students should be subsidized on a pro-rated 
basis. 


Recommendation 112 


To facilitate long-term planning, grants and 
subsidy policies of the government and the 
proposed councils should be made and announced 
on a rolling three-year basis. 


Recommendation 113 


Institutions should be free to set their own tuition 
fees. 


Recommendation 114 


Colleges of applied arts and technology, 
universities, and similar institutions should be 
treated equitably with respect to all purposes, 
including cultural, athletic, and social activities. 


Recommendation 115 


Church-affiliated colleges should be eligible for 
the same financial support as secular colleges 
and universities provided that: 


(a) the governing bodies o£ the church-affiliated 
colleges conform to the general guidelines 
for such bodies recommended in this 
Report;"” 


(b) the college does not discriminate on the 
grounds of religion in its admission policies 
for students and in its hiring, ,..omotion, and 
tenure policies for faculty; 


(c) the college gives assurance that no public 
funds will be used for religious 
indoctrination; 


(d) the college obtains approval for its academic 
programs from the senate or comparable 
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body of an affiliated or federated secular 
institution; and 


(e) a long-term plan that includes anticipated 
enrolment is submitted to, and approved by, 
the appropriate council. 


Recommendation 116 


Both students and faculty members of church- 
affiliated colleges should be eligible for the full 
support of the financial programs recommended 
in this Report (that is, students should be eligible 
for the scholarship, fellowship, grant, and loan 
programs, and faculty members for appropriately 
awarded research support). 


Recommendation 117 


To encourage innovation and excellence in all 
fields, there should be established a limited 
program of provincial scholarships for university 
undergraduates and for students in colleges and 
the open educational sector. 


Recommendation 118 


There should also be established a limited 
program of graduate fellowships for outstanding 
students. The stipend should be of sufficient 
amount to retain many of the best students in 
Ontario and to attract others of like quality from 
elsewhere. Selection should be through a 
province-wide competition. A proportion of 
fellowships (say, 15 per cent) should be awarded 
to non-Canadians. 


Recommendation 119 


Public financing of students in post-secondary 
education should be through two additional 
programs: a grant program designed to provide 
increased access to post-secondary education for 
students from lower income groups; and a 
contingent repayment loan program open to all 
students, including those in church-affiliated and 


7 See Chapter 7 of this Report. 
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other private institutions of post-secondary 
education. 


Recommendation 120 


The grant program should have the following 
features: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


awards should be large enough to pay the 
student’s tuition fees and provide for his 
maintenance while studying; 


grants should be extended to eligible 
individuals for five years of full-time study 
or its equivalent in part-time study; 


eligibility for grants should be based on an 
individual’s personal and parental income 
and wealth. The amount granted should be 
scaled according to the recipient’s parents’ 
income group and size of family on a 
graduated basis up to a limit of $15,000 
income (1972 dollars) for a family with two 
children. This limit should be reviewed 
periodically; 


eligibility and size of grant should not be 
limited because the recipient lives with his 
parents; and 


the grant should be determined on the basis 
of a sliding scale, gradually decreasing from 
the maximum granted to students whose 
families are in the lowest income bracket in 
Ontario. 


Recommendation 121 


The contingent repayment loan program should 
have the following features: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


it should be open to all students; 


it should not be limited in time but should be 
dependent upon a reasonable progression 
towards a declared academic objective; 


it should be interest-bearing; 


repayment should be based on the “ability to 
pay” principle and fixed as a percentage of 
taxable income in any year; 


it should be repayable within 20 to 30 years 
or forgiveable thereafter; and 
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(f) the yearly and total amount of support for 
which individual students are eligible should 
be recommended by the respective councils 
responsible for universities, colleges, and the 
open educational sector. 


Recommendation 122 


The Government of Ontario should give 
consideration to devising suitable schemes of 
financial support for persons who, in preparation 
for enrolment in a post-secondary program, 
require makeup work. 


Recommendation 123 


The Government of Ontario and the Government 
of Canada should establish programs in which 
students would have their educational costs paid 
in return for a contract of service. 


Recommendation 124 


1. Canadian citizens resident in Ontario who 
have not received formal post-secondary 
education in a traditional institution, but 
have the desire and ability to pursue further 
education in some other way, should be 
eligible to apply for a grant up to an 
approximate value of the average per student 
public subsidy for instructional purposes 
provided to individual students and to 
institutions of post-secondary education. 
These grants should be awarded to an 
individual citizen or a group of citizens for 
the purchase of educational and cultural 
services. The proposed Council for the Open 
Educational Sector should be responsible for 
devising, approving, and administering grants 
of this type. 


2. The Government of Ontario should initially 
allocate $3 million annually to the Council 
for this purpose. The proposed Ontario 
Committee on Post-Secondary Education 
should review this program annually and 
recommend appropriate increases as the 
program is developed and evaluated. 
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Recommendation 125 


All existing provincially supported programs of 
aid, bursaries, loans, grants, scholarships, and 
fellowships for post-secondary students should be 
phased out gradually in favour of the 
Commission’s proposed programs. 


Recommendation 126 


The proposed Ontario Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education should monitor the 
consequences of the proposed financing 
arrangements, with particular attention to their 
impact on access to post-secondary education. 
These findings should be published annually. 
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Reservations 


In endorsing this Report, I would still want to raise 
a point that does not amount to an objection but 
which does represent a word of caution in regard to 
‘the possible interpretation of some of its passages. 
It concerns the relation of two major concepts that 
run through it: universal accessibility and quality. 
I fully concur with both of them, while recognizing, 
as the Report does, that problems can emerge in 
harmonizing these two principles. My concern, 
however, is that the concept of quality should 
always be at the core of the system, without ever 
being an excuse for narrowness or rigidity in 
practices. Accessibility should then be interpreted 
as the individual’s right to an equal baseline (to 
secure which, a great deal, assuredly, must be done) 
not as any presumption of equal capacity or 
achievement. To cite two relevant examples: first, 
with regard to the citizen’s right of access to all 
libraries (Recommendation 25), this should be 
implemented to prevent automatic, bureaucratic 
blocks to individuals of capacity outside the 
established organization; not to reduce the quality 
of the use of limited resources through a misplaced 
egalitarianism. And, second, in meeting the truly 
vital need to provide financial support for 
individuals who wish to seek post-secondary 
education apart from the institutional structure 
(Recommendation 124), the grants proposed must 
not be interpreted as fulfilling a citizen’s right as 
taxpayer to an equal share of the public 
expenditure on education, but rather as the 
individual’s right (indeed, for the good of society as 
well as himself) to ask for further educational 
opportunity at the post-secondary level, and to 
receive it if his ability and intended project can be 
reasonably presumed to be of sufficient quality for 
achievement at that level. Just as, for society’s 
good, we do not allow members of the public to 
contract out of paying school taxes on the plea that 
they have no children at school, so we must not 
allow people to contract in for equivalent grants 
merely on the plea that they have helped to pay the 
taxes. The need of society (and also, really of the 
individual) for true quality in education, must rule 


as paramount. This same basic rule, in my opinion, 
must apply throughout the interpretation of the 
entire Report. 


J. M. S. Careless 


I agree that Recommendations 119, 120, 121 (the 
loan-grant scheme) are a logical extension of the 
present educational financial system. I do not agree 
that they fulfill the aspirations of the text of our 
Report, our deliberations, or our mandate. 


As a Commission, we agreed unanimously that our 
society’s goals now include universal accessibility to 
education resources, according to one’s desires and 
ability. At present, our research confirms that these 
resources are accorded more generously, or utilized 
more often, by students from middle and upper 
income groups, whatever their level of ability. If 
this occurs when tuition fees and related student 
costs represent a very small fraction of total 
education costs, one must conclude that the less 
gifted but affluent student regards those charges as 
a minor “‘users’ fee’’ while the gifted but poor 
student finds them a major deterrent. 


The Commission states, and I concur, that many 
other social factors, such as nutrition, early 
childhood training, family and peer group 
motivation, may be obstacles as important as the 
financial. New guidance and counselling 
techniques, adequate funding of educational 
alternatives, the establishment of the Open 
Academy, evaluation of self-learning experiences, 
and accreditation on demand may ameliorate or 
remove those obstacles. But I suspect that the 
universities and CAATs will remain the major 
focus of our educational activity and of our citizens’ 
aspirations. Therefore we must insist that those 
institutions open their doors to the gifted of all 
socioeconomic classes. 
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As a first step, tuition fees and associated costs 
should be abolished by having the provincial (and 
indirectly the federal) government increase its 
support to those institutions. Next, quota systems 
should be devised and implemented to ensure that 
the student population by the year 1990 reflects the 
socioeconomic demography of Ontario. Lastly, our 
governments have a responsibility to enforce 
progressive taxation. The burden of these costs 
should fall upon those persons and corporations 
who benefit most from our economy, not upon 
individuals who are merely exercising their right to 
a full educational experience in Ontario. 


Vincent Kelly 


This Commission refused to give serious 
consideration to a provincial structure which would 
include a single centralized University of Ontario. 
The Spinks Commission (Commission to Study the 
Development of Graduate Programs in Ontario 
Universities, 1966), on the other hand, saw such a 
development as the key to effective coordination 
and accountability in the arena of graduate studies. 


In my view, the centralized university structure 
involving a single high-level interface with 
government through an academic president and his 
board is the only one which could conceivably leave 
academic planning and decision making in the 
hands of the academics. The current structure, and 
the modification of it proposed in this Report, 
assigns this interfacing function to a quasi- 
governmental body with a bureaucratic chairman 
who is the de facto president of the ‘University of 
Ontario’. In its recommendation, this Commission 
has bowed to members of the university 
community, who in their briefs have made it 
abundantly clear that they would rather assign 
major academic planning powers toa 
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goverment body than submit to an all-powerful 
academic planning body. 


John S. Kirkaldy 


It is my feeling that a report arduously forged by a 
Commission over a period of time should not be 
compromised or weakened by the listing of 
reservations of individual Commissioners. 
However, since the policy of stating reservations 
has been firmly endorsed by a majority of the 
Commissioners, for purposes of clarity I shall list 
two: 


1. In my view, Recommendation 32 is neither 
necessary nor desirable. The obsession our 
society has for “‘paper’’ qualifications is to be 
deplored. Graduates of the CAATs holding 
diplomas but not degrees are being actively 
sought for employment and many CAAT 
students have stated in fact that they do not 
want degrees. Implementation of this 
recommendation, it is submitted, would tend to 
divide college student bodies. 


2. In my view, Recommendation 100 is too 
encompassing. Certainly all faculty (both 
teaching and administrative) and students 
should be able to influence and to otherwise 
affect the input into the governing body of the 
institution which employs them or which they 
attend. They would have much to contribute in 
such areas as academic policy and student 
governance. However, full membership on the 
governing body would seem to create some 
difficulties in dealing with legal, financial and 
personnel matters. 


W.T. Newnham 
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Appendix A 


Commission Process 


It will help the reader’s understanding of this 
Report if he has some knowledge of how the 
Commission has operated since its inception. We 
will briefly outline the procedure followed from 
the creation of the Commission in April 1969 
until the preparation of the final Report in the 
fall of 1972. 


Initially 11 Commissioners were appointed, and 
2 more were added a number of weeks later. 
These individuals represented many different 
interest groups and sectors of Ontario’s society; 
but all had some association or affiliation with, 
and all shared a deep concern for, the province’s 
system of post-secondary education. The 
accompanying list of members and their 
affiliations clearly indicates the broad 
membership of the Commission.' This diversity 
was to prove both a strong advantage and a 
complicating factor in the course of the 
Commission’s work; for while the membership 
brought to the Commission a wide range of 
interests and perspectives on the problems at 
hand, it also made agreement on some of the 
basic working principles and objectives of the 
group very difficult to achieve. 


From its inception until February 1972 the 
Commission was chaired by Dr. Douglas T. 
Wright, who resigned the chair, though 
continuing as a member, on his appointment as 
Deputy Provincial Secretary for Social 
Development. Mr. D. O. Davis then became 
chairman. There was one other resignation 
during the life of the Commission: Mr. Hugh 
Macaulay resigned in February 1971, and he was 
replaced by Dr. Laurent Isabelle. 


When the Commission was established, there 
were strong indications that a new climate was 
emerging in education in Ontario. It was clear 
that the rapid and enthusiastic expansion of the 
early and mid-1960s could not continue; and the 
very foundations of teaching and learning in the 
elementary and secondary school systems were 


experiencing a thorough re-evaluation as a result 
of the Hall-Dennis Report, Living and Learning? 
The Commission’s first task was to address itself 
to the question of what constitutes post-secondary 
education in Ontario today. In the current 
atmosphere of changing needs and expectations, 
this proved to be an extremely difficult and 
complex undertaking. Accordingly, a number of 
committees were established that were intended 
to clarify the issues and put them into 
perspective. These committees were of two kinds: 
those which dealt with substantive issues 
pertaining to the Commission’s terms of 
reference; and those which expedited the 
Commission’s administrative work. 


Four committees in the former category that 
were particularly important during the early 
stages of the Commission’s work were the 
Committee on Research, the Committee on Aims 
and Objectives, the Committee on Teaching and 
Learning, and the Committee on Alternatives. It 
is worth briefly describing their functions.’ 


The Committee on Research had two basic 
duties: to develop a conceptual framework for 
research, and to supervise the awarding of 
research contracts. 


In general, the committee’s major concern was to 
try to obtain a more detailed and deeper 
understanding of post-secondary education, 
especially in its relation to the many other non- 
educational social services it performs. 


The task of the Committee on Aims and 
Objectives was to articulate the educational 
philosophy of the Commission. This became a 


' See Appendix B. 


4 Living and Learning, The Report of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education in the Schools 
of Ontario Toronto, 1968. 


> The various committees and their membership are listed in 
Appendix C. 
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major theme reflected in all aspects of subsequent 
discussions and reports. 


The Committee on Teaching and Learning 
explored the vast literature available on this key 
topic. One of its major contributions was to 
define the intricate relationship that exists 
between teaching and learning, and between 
these activities and other services performed by 
post-secondary education. 


Very early in its deliberations, the Commission 
realized that post-secondary education was 
expanding not only through traditional 
institutions and programs, but through new kinds 
of educational enterprises as well. To explore 
these areas, the Committee on Alternatives was 
established. The findings of this body were 
subsequently reflected in the reports of the 
Commission, particularly with respect to the 
definition of post-secondary education and 
proposals for the creation of alternatives to the 
present structure of educational services. 


Partly because of its size and composition, the 
Commission used a number of small committees 
to supervise the work of its staff and to carry on 
the Commission’s work between meetings. The 
earliest committee of this kind was the Steering 
Committee on whose recommendation staff were 
first hired and early work was undertaken. The 
Steering Committee was discontinued in March 
1970 and replaced by an Executive Committee. 
Following the initial reaction to its Statement of 
Issues,* the Commission reappraised its activities 
through an ad hoc committee which reviewed the 
work, administration, staff, and budget, and 
which proposed plans for the Commission’s 
future efforts. The report of this committee was 
accepted and corresponding changes were made 
in the work of the Commission. One of the 
committee’s recommendations was the creation 
of a new executive committee, made up of the 
chairman of the Commission and two elected 
members. In the latter stages of the Commission, 
an Editorial Committee was appointed to 
supervise the drafting and editing of the final 
report. 


* Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario: A Statement of Issues 
Toronto, November 1970. See Appendix D. 
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Two further committees were set up, as a result 
of two specific requests from the Minister on 
University Affairs, to study and make 
recommendations on post-secondary education in 
northwestern and northeastern Ontario. Because 
of the special nature of these tasks, the study 
groups visited the areas of their concern, held 
public hearings, and published two special 
reports.” 


Another area of major concern in Ontario is the 
position of Franco-Ontarians. To assist in 
researching the problems of this group, a special 
advisory committee was established comprising 
representatives of the Franco-Ontarian 
community. The work of this committee was 
greatly strengthened by the appointment to the 
Commission of Dr. Isabelle in May 1971. The 
Commission sponsored a research study on post- 
secondary educational opportunities for Franco- 
Ontarians and published a special draft report on 
the same subject.° In addition, it decided to 
publish part of its draft report and the entire 
final report in French. 


In addition to meetings of the various working 
committees, the entire Commission met fairly 
frequently. Three meetings were held in 1969; 10 
in 1970; 10 in 1971; and 18 in 1972. The 
Commissioners also met on numerous occasions 
for informal discussions. 


To gather evidence and learn from experiences of 
other jurisdictions, individual Commissioners 
visited West Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, France, Japan, and the United 
States. In all countries, Commissioners visited 
institutions of post-secondary education; talked 
to representatives of government agencies or 
commissions dealing with issues similar to those 
facing the Commission; and interviewed 
administrators, faculty, and students of post- 


> Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, Post- 
Secondary Education in Northwestern Ontario (Toronto: 
Queen’s Printer, 1972) and Post-Secondary Education in North 
Bay and Sault Ste. Marie (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 1972). 


° Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Projet de rapport complementaire sur l’education postsecondaire 
de la population franco-ontarienne (Toronto: Queen’s Printer, 
1972). 


secondary educational institutions. In addition, 
members of the Commission participated in 
conferences, seminars, and congresses sponsored 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
American Council on Education, the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada, the 
Economic Council of Canada, and various 
educational associations. In cooperation with The 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, the 
Commission also sponsored a seminar on 
educational outputs that was attended by leading 
representatives of education and government. To 
obtain information on their experiences and 
experiments in education, and to test out some of 
the Commissioners’ ideas on educational and 
social issues, many eminent educational 
authorities in Canada and elsewhere were 
consulted, both formally and informally. These 
persons are too numerous to name individually 
here, but their valuable contribution to the work 
of the Commission must be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Through the work of the committees, it became 
apparent that specific studies would need to be 
commissioned to report on selected sectors of 
post-secondary education and related social 
issues. Accordingly, a significant proportion of 
the Commission’s resources went into research. 
At the time of the Commission’s appointment, 
systematic research on post-secondary education 
in Ontario and Canada was not well developed. 
The Commission advertised its general need for 
research in the public press and sought out 
professional researchers possessing the necessary 
skills to conduct relevant studies. For particular 
studies, detailed specifications were drawn up, 
and contracts were then awarded on the basis of 
competitive tendering. The results of its work are 
evident in the background studies published by 
the Commission and in a special study 
undertaken by two of its members to see if a 
“social report” could be constructed that would 
provide a better understanding and measurement 
of social policies.’ 


Further, a number of in-house studies were 
undertaken by the administrative staff of the 


” See Appendix E. 


Commission. For the most part, these studies 
were summaries of existing research and 
publications in various fields. The Commission 
tried, through its early deliberations, to 
understand the various pressures, demands, 
needs, and perspectives that exist in the post- 
secondary system. Its findings were consolidated 
at an early stage in the Statement of Issues. This 
document provided a basis for open public 
discussion, consistent with the Commission’s 
terms of reference, which explicitly called for 
public involvement in the work of the 
Commission. 


The Statement of Issues, published in November 
1970, raised a variety of questions of both a 
general and a specific nature. How desirable is 
sequential post-secondary education? How can we 
best utilize technology in education? What are 
the reasons for the high unit cost experienced in 
post-secondary education? How should these costs 
be met? The intent of the Statement of Issues was 
to focus the attention of the public on the key 
aspects of post-secondary education and to elicit 
a wide public response to the Commission’s views 
on existing problems. Its objective was achieved 
with considerable success. A series of public 
hearings*® was held throughout the province, and 
a total of 334 briefs’ was received by the 
Commission. Since in many cases single briefs 
were received from associations or groups 
speaking on behalf of a number of individuals or 
institutions, the effective scope of input of ideas 
and opinions was even greater than that revealed 
by the substantial number of written briefs 
received. As well, of course, many hundreds of 
individuals spoke from the floor at the public 
hearings, without submitting a written brief. It is 
important to emphasize the great effort expended 
by the Commission in reaching out to the public 
in all sectors of Ontario’s society and at all social 
and educational levels. People across the province 
were urged, through advertisements and appeals, 
through community organizations and media, to 
attend hearings, to present briefs, and to discuss 
their views and problems with the 
Commissioners. The spirited response that 
greeted these efforts served to demonstrate that 
post-secondary education is indeed a question of 


* See Appendix F. 
* See Appendix G. 
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deep concern to the people of Ontario. The 
Statement of Issues also found its way into other 
publications abroad (for example, the OECD 
Conference on Post-Secondary Education in 
Paris, 1971, and the so-called Newman Report 
published in Washington in April 1971). 


Following this set of hearings, the Commission 
published its Draft Report in January 1972. 
Again, this was consistent with the requirements 
of the terms of reference. The purpose of this 
document was to reveal to the public the general 
direction of the Commissioners’ thinking on the 
question of post-secondary education and to 
stimulate further discussion of the issues. 
Subsequently, a second set of hearings was held, 
and many more briefs were presented and 
discussed. Another massive effort was put 
forward to seek out public opinion," and the 
response was vociferous. The Commission had 
laid down a challenge in its Draft Report — a 
challenge of the status quo — and numbers of 
individuals and groups saw this challenge as a 
threat. Accordingly, the Commissioners were 
required to defend their recommendations 
against some of the most articulate critics in our 
society. A wide range of comments and 
suggestions was put forward by the public at 
large, by institutions, and by the press. The 
Commissioners benefited greatly from this 
exposure of their ideas and arguments to public 
scrutiny. 


As a result of the evident interest shown by the 
public, the Commission decided to extend the 
second set of hearings for an extra month to 
accommodate all who wished to present their 
views. It finally concluded its hearings in May 
1972. The formal hearings, however, were not 
the only public forum in which the Commission 
members gathered responses. Apart from 
following the debates in the newspapers and 
journals, the Commissioners also participated in 
a variety of radio and television shows, public 


and semi-public seminars, conferences, and so on. 


For example, it is estimated that between January 
and May 1972, Commissioners took part in more 


10 


See Appendix F. 
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than 80 public panels of one sort or another as a 
direct result of the interest stimulated by the 
Draft Report. 


In the course of its work, the Commission 
accumulated a vast amount of written material. 
From the beginning, it operated in as open a 
manner as possible, and it is the intention of the 
Commission that all its records be available to 
the public. Copies of studies and background 
material have already been deposited in the 
Legislative Libraries, the library of The Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, and a number 
of other libraries throughout the province. The 
remaining files and material will be deposited in 
the Provincial Archives and made accessible 
according to the policies of this body. 


The estimated total cost of the Commission is 
$1,530,000. The breakdown is as follows: 
Commission deliberations, $304,000; public 
hearings, study visits, and related activities, 
$273,000; collection of data and preparation of 
background studies, $671,000; publications, 
$282,000. 


The Commission wishes to acknowledge the 
contribution of the staff and consultants that 
worked on such diverse tasks as program 
planning and coordination, report drafting, data 
gathering and research, editing, publications 
design, translation of documents, public hearings, 
and the recording of Commission deliberations."' 
Thanks are owing to staff members who worked 
with the Commission during the early stages of 
its deliberations: Mr. Hugh McIntyre, our first 
associate secretary, who aided the Commission in 
its early attempts to reach the public; Miss 
Lindsay Niemann, a research associate who, as 
secretary to the Research Committee, editor, 
researcher, organizer of public hearings, and so 
on, contributed more than her title would 
indicate; and our research assistants: Miss Claire 
Pageau (who served as well as the secretary to the 
Commission’s Committee on Post-Secondary 
Education and Franco-Ontarians), Miss Eleanor 
Glor, Miss Anthea Harden, and Miss Elizabeth 
Paul. 


'' See Appendix H. 


Appendix B 


Biographical Sketches of Commissioners 


Mr. David Black 

Formerly a member of the Secretariat of the 
Canadian Union of Students; member, Ontario 
Press Council; and Director, Institute for 
Research on Public Policy. 


Professor J. M. S. Careless 

Department of History, University of Toronto; 
Fellow, Royal Society of Canada; and former 
President, Canadian Historical Association. 


Mr. William Cherry 

Formerly Executive Secretary of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology Students’ 
Association of Ontario; now in the employ of the 
Ontario Housing Corporation. 


Mr. D. O. Davis, Chairman 
Vice-Chairman, Council of Regents of the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology; 
recently Vice-President of Engineering, 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited; now 
retired. 


Dr. John J. Deutsch 
Principal, Queen’s University at Kingston, and 
former Chairman, Economic Council of Canada. 


Dr. Reva Gerstein 

Honorary Fellow and Tutorial Teacher at 
Founders College, York University; member of 
the Committee on University Affairs; formerly 
member of the Provincial Committee on Aims 
and Objectives of Education in the Province of 
Ontario. 


Dr. Laurent Isabelle 

Professor, Faculty of Psychology and former 
Director of the Guidance Centre, University of 
Ottawa; Trustee, Ottawa Board of Education; 
past Chairman of the Ontario Board of 
Examiners in Psychology; and past Chairman of 
the Council of Associations of PRICEY Student 
Personnel Services. 


Mr. Vincent Kelly 
A Toronto lawyer, recently a member of the 
Federal Committee on Youth. 


Professor John S. Kirkaldy 

Department of Metallurgical Engineering, 
McMaster University; and past Chairman of the 
Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations. 


Mr. William Ladyman 
International Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Mr. Hugh L. Macaulay 

Formerly member of the Board and Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute; resigned from the Commission 
February 26, 1971. 


Mr. William T. Newnham 
President of Seneca College of Applied Arts and 
Technology. 


Mrs. Edna E. Tietze 
Master of English Literature at Conestoga 
College of Applied Arts and Technology. 


Dr. Douglas T. Wright 

Formerly Dean of Engineering, University of 
Waterloo; past Chairman of the Ontario 
Committee on University Affairs, and past 
Chairman of the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario; presently Deputy 
Provincial Secretary for Social Development, 
Government of Ontario. 
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Appendix C 


Commission Committees 
and Their Membership 


Research Committee 

J. S. Kirkaldy (Chairman) 
D. Black 

D. O. Davis 

W. T. Newnham 


Aims and Objectives Committee 
R. Gerstein (Chairman) 

J. M.S. Careless 

D. Black 

W. Ladyman 


Learning and Teaching Committee 
E. E. Tietze (Chairman) 

D. Black 

J. V. Kelly 

J.S. Kirkaldy 


Alternative Futures for 
Education in Ontario Committee 
H. L. Macaulay (Chairman) 

D. Black 

W. Cherry 

J. V. Kelly 

W. T. Newnham 


Steering Committee 

D. T. Wright (Chairman) 
R. Gerstein 

J. V. Kelly 

W. T. Newnham 


Executive Committee (1970) 
D. T. Wright (Chairman) 

D. Black 

R. Gerstein 

J. V. Kelly 

H. L. Macaulay 

Pe EB bietze 


Ad Hoc Committee 
D. Black (Chairman) 
W. Cherry 

J. V. Kelly 

J. S. Kirkaldy 

D. T. Wright 


Executive Committee (1971) 
D. T. Wright (Chairman) 

J. V. Kelly 

EOE. Thetze 


Executive Committee (1972) 
D. O. Davis (Chairman) 

J. V. Kelly 

EP Es Tietze 


Editorial Committee 
R. Gerstein (Chairman) 
D. Black 

J. M.S. Careless 

J. S. Kirklady 


Francophone Advisory Committee 
J. Giroux 

G. Gosselin 

L. J. Poirier 

R. Roy 

J.-M. Tessier 

R. Tremblay 

R. Vaillancourt 


North Bay and Sault Ste. Marie Study 
W. Cherry 
D. T. Wright 


Northwestern Ontario Study 
D. Black 

H. L. Macaulay 

D. T. Wright 

B. B. Kymlicka 
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Appendix D 


One of the impressions that the public is bewildered by it all. not even the questions themselves 
Commission has formed about For the first time in a long that are new; what is new, 
post-secondary education is that while-perhaps for the first rather, is the earnest sense in 
there is abroad an air of genuine time ever, and definitely for the which they are being asked. The 
doubt about current efforts in first time in the memory of all Commission shares many of 
post-secondary education. It is living-the very foundations of these doubts and, in particular, 
not only that the government is our education, and especially of is struck by the relevance of the 
unhappy about the costs, that our educational structure, are questions which are set out on 
the students rebel, and that the being questioned. Perhaps it is the back page. 


Post-Secondary 
Education 
in Ontario: 
A Statement 
of Issues 


tw 


Background 


On April 10, 1969, the Minister of 
Education and Minister of University 
Affairs established a Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario.* 
One of its tasks was to generate public 
comment and discussion on both the 
broad and specific issues related to the 
development of post-secondary educa- 
tion in Ontario. In pursuing this 
mandate the Commission has con- 
tracted special] studies that will be 
published as they are completed. This 
paper describes in broad terms the 
present situation and poses a number 
of questions arising from it. Its 
purpose is to stimulate the public 
discussion that, hopefully, will take 
place during the Commission’s public 
hearings in late 1970 and early 1971. 
There seem to be three categories 
of questions that need exploration: 
1. What are the salient charac- 
teristics of and objectives for our 
system of post-secondary education? 


2. What is the nature of the econom- 
ics and finance of post-secondary 
education? 3. What kind of organi- 
zational and administrative structure 
should post-secondary education have? 
The issues we raise are simple, 
though the reality they reflect and. 
the solutions needed may be complex. 
Thus while we ask questions pertain- 
ing to specific segments of post- 
secondary education, we are not un- 
aware of the diversity of the 
educational and public functions that 
our institutions perform. Indeed, 
it is even possible that at least some 
of these functions may be in conflict 
with each other. Consequently, it may 
be impossible to treat, let alone solve, 
some of these issues in a uniform way. 
Yet it is not complexity that presents 
the real difficulty; it lies rather in the 
very nature of education and its role 
in our society. Education is of funda- 
mental social, economic and moral 
importance to us. It is one of the main 
bonds of social cohesion. It is believed 
to be linked both to economic and social 
welfare; it is-and always has 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN ONTARIO 


Expressed as a Percentage of the 19-21 Cohort and the Freshman Intake 
Expressed as a Percentage of 19 Year Olds for 1968-1969 


Type of Post-Secondary Total Enrolment 


Percentage of Freshman 


Percentage of 


Institution Attended in First 18-21 Cohort Intake 19 Year Olds 
Post-secondary 
Programme 
Colleges of Applied 
Arts & Technology 21,8431 4.4 12,575 10.3 
Colleges of Agricultural 
Technology 6762 1 356 3 
Registered Private 
Schools 22,8313 4.6 
Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute 5,6704 Pel 2,415 2.0 
Schools of Nursing 9,6845 2.0 3,944 oe 
Teachers’ Colleges 8,8696 1.8 8,703 Gee 
Universities 82,4337 16.6 27,450 22.6 
152,006 30.6 55,443 45.6 


Sources: 1 Applied Arte and Technology Branch, Department of Education. 


2 Agricultural Education and Research Division, Department of Agriculture. 


3 Applied Arts and Technology Branch, Department of Education. 


4 Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 
5 College of Nurses of Ontario. 


6 Report of the Minister of Education 1968. 


1 Report of the Minister of University Affairs 1968-1969. 


been—an important instrument in 
the upbringing of citizenry ; and it is 
often considered of intrinsic good in 
itself. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
education has been supported by a 
whole series of justifications, each 
reflecting any one, some, or all of its 
aspects. Inevitably, also, education — 
has fallen a victim to mythologies: it 
is seen as the guardian and saviour 
of civilization as well as the embodi- 
ment of original sin. And it is this 
aspect of education—_with its roots in 
emotion as well as in reason_that , 
presents the greatest difficulty. It 
is our hope that by attempting to 
state the issues simply and clearly, 
this difficulty can be more easily 
overcome. 


*The Terms of Reference are appended at 
the end of this Statement. 


Numbers 


Undoubtedly the most obvious and 
perhaps characteristic element in the 
development of post-secondary edu- 
cation, in Ontario as well as in Canada, 
and, indeed, the rest of the world, 
has been the increase in recent years 
in the number of students. This 
increase reflects not only population 
growth but also an increase in the 
percentage of the appropriate age 
groups that continue their education 
and do so for increasing lengths of 
time. As Table I demonstrates, more 
than 45% of the eligible.age group 
in Ontario already enters some kind 
of institution of post-secondary 
education. Indications are that the 
participation rate will increase. 

In Table II we have projected the post- 
secondary population along various 
assumptions of participation rates. 


TABLE I 


Post-Secondary Population of Ontario 


Projected at 40%, 60% and 80% Participation by 18-21 Year Cohort 


660,000 
600,000 
509,100 
500,000) 
400,000) 
300,000 
200,000 
152,000 
100,000 
30% 
now 
enrolled 
0) 
1969 
Actual 
Characteristics 


Even such simple numerical illustra- 
tions point to the three salient and 
new characteristics of post-secondary 
education. First it has changed in 

the past 20 years from an enterprise 
catering to a minority to mass educa- 
tion. Second, the figures point to the 
prolonged number of sequential years 
(in practically all cases) that young 
people spend in educational institu- 
tions. Third, it would appear that 
both the rate of increase in numbers 
and the absolute numbers will reach 
peak by year 1981 then level and 
perhaps even decline thereafter. It 
is not clear which of these charac- 
teristics is most important. The mass 
nature of the undertaking has finan- 
cial implications for the government 
and the taxpayer. It is of deep 


626,700 


501,500 
80% 
376,000 
60% 


250,500 
40% 


541,300 


1971 1976 


significance to society and it poses 
grave problems of administration. 
The prolonged period of institutional 
custody (some have said incarceration) 
has a profound impact on the indivi- 
dual’s life, emotionally and intel- 
lectually; it raises questions about 
the social repercussions of the often 
artificial student way of life, and 


perpetuates the separation between 


“school” and “life” well into an adult’s 
life. The demographic prospect puts 
in perspective the strains and stresses 
that the rapid increases of the 1960’s 
brought about and points to a con- 
siderable lessening of the pace after 
the year 1976 and a decline after 1981 
While the term “mass education” 
is well suited to describe the numbers 
of students, it hides, however, the 
great diversity of institutions and 
programmes in which these students 
enrol. In Ontario, the system of post- 


647,600 


518,000 
80% 

388,500 
60% 


259,000 


594,700 


570,400 


456,500 
80% 
342,000 
60% 


228,000 
40% 


40% 


1981 1986 1991 


Projected 


secondary education embraces not 
only the traditional institutions such 
as universities and professional 
schools, but also such educational 
innovations as the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology. (See p. 12). 
Moreover, diversity and multiplication 
of functions have increased even 
within each institution. The prolifer- 
ation of programmes and schools has 
been spectacular and matched only' 
by the extension of services that post- 
secondary institutions are now per- 
forming both for the student and 

the community. Consequently, what 
we are dealing with is a diversified 
mass education. This is an important 
modification; for unless we wish to 
confuse equality of treatment with 
uniformity this diversity must be 
reflected in any public policy and 
administration. 


2521) 
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Cost 


In economic terms, however, this 
diversity has almost invariably been 
purchased at increased unit cost. This 
is particularly true of graduate, profes- 
sional and some vocational training.* 
It is, therefore, necessary to under- 
stand the economic and financial 
implications of this diversity and to 
differentiate between specialization 
due to the needs of society and mere 
proliferation due to institutional, 
professional and local self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

Indeed, the cost_and the cost 
structure_of post-secondary edu- 
cation is one of the fundamental 
problems facing the public today. In 
Tables III and IV we have endeavoured 
to illustrate but two aspects of this 
problem: the increased and increasing 
proportion of costs of post-secondary 
education that is being borne by the 
public purse and the increased propor- 
tion of the total public spending that 
goes to post-secondary education. 

There are a number of observations 
to be made about the implications of 
this increasing public support. Per- 
haps the most basic is that post- 
secondary education has become a 
subject of public policy making.* 

The establishment of special govern- 
mental departments and bodies to 
deal with post-secondary education 
illustrates this involvement. More 
importantly, however, these govern- 
mental organizations extended to post- 
secondary education those values and 
controls that go with governmental 
involvement. In particular, in a 
democratic society, this means public 
accountability and its concomitant: 


*The Commission intends to publish a study 


on the comparative costs of programmes 
offered by Ontario post-secondary institu- 
tions in the near future. 


*This has not always been the case, as a 
recent study concluded after surveying 
University-Government relationships since 
1791. “Throughout the years the major 
emphasis of government, reflecting the 
attitude of Ontario society in general, has 
been on other, more fundamental aspects of 
life. As a result, probably the single most 
dominating characteristic of university/gov- 
ernment relationships has been a high 
degree of indifference shown by the people 
of the Province, and thus by its govern- 
ment, toward higher learning.” The Role 
of the Provincial Government in the Develop- 
ment of the Universities of Ontario 1791- 
1964. Edward E. Stewart. A thesis sub- 
mitted in conformity with the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Education in 
The University of Toronto, 1970. p. 525. 
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TABLE Il 

OPERATING REVENUE AND STUDENT FEES 

Year Operating Revenue at Pro- 
vincially Assisted Universities 

1963-1964 61,754 

1964-1965 80,183 

1965-1966 106,290 

1966-1967 150,974 

1967-1968 211,997 

1968-1969 281,697 

1969-1970* 331,991 

*Estimate 

TABLE IV 


Student Fees Sp ltidl Aa tot Ela cist ich 
17,776 28.78 

23,191 28.92 

26,371 24.80 

32,232 22.27 

40,008 18.87 

50,536 17.93 

57,507 17.32 


Grants to Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, Ryerson Polytechnical 


Institute and Universities as a Proportion of Net General Expenditure 


and Gross Provincial Product of Ontario 


INSTITUTIONS 
Net General Capital Operating Gross Provincial 
Expenditure Expenditure Granta! Product 
1955 $ 431,294 $ 5,600 $ 8,594 $10.9 
3.29% $ 14,194 13% 
1960 786,288 1,839 26,595 14.7 
3.61% 28,434 19% 
1965 1,265,534 45,600 51,969 21.0 
1.70% 97,569 46% 
19708 3,266,500 170,000 387,688 34.6 
17.07% 557,688 1.61% 


1 Includes student awards. 
2 Expressed in billions. 
3 Estimates only. 


public justification of activities and 
equitable distribution of funds. Public 
scrutiny, however, also means political 
involvement_and it is only a matter 
of a thin line, if not just a question 
of taste, that in the end separates 
pandering to political fashions from 
satisfying social needs.* Finally, the 
increased involvement of government 
may also mean increased bureaucrati- 
zation. 

In many ways, the arrival of mass, 
diversified, public post-secondary 
education reflects the dramatic 
realization of an age-old aspiration: 
universal educational opportunity for 
all citizens to the limits of their 
abilities and interest. But, as is 
often the case with aspirations, their 


*A good illustration of recent justifications 


has been provided by the Bladen. report, see 
Financing Higher Education in Canada, 
Being the Report of a Commission to the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, published for the A.U.C.C., 
University of Toronto Press and Les Presses 
de l'Université Laval, 1965. pp. 5-6. 


imminent achievement brings forth 
questioning both of the ways in 
which the ends are accomplished and, 
indeed, of the very ends themselves. 
Somehow, either because of changing 
social needs or because of the failure 
to achieve these social needs more 
efficiently, there seems to be spreading 
vague dissatisfaction with our edu- 
cational system. It is possible that 
we have expectations of post-secondary 
education which cannot be realized; 
it would definitely appear that we 
have expected it to achieve some 
social goals that cannot, and perhaps 
should not, be pursued through our 
educational system. And if so, our 
disappointments are not only under- 
standable, they are inevitable. A 
review of our expectations, therefore, 
is in order. 


The 


Economic Argument 


One of the most prevalent, and 
perhaps most powerful, reasons for 
increasing the number of years of 
formal schooling is the belief that 
additional years of education are 
of economic benefit both to the 
individual and to society. Returns 
on the individual’s investment in 
education_in terms of money and 
time_are matched by the consequent 
increases in the contribution the 
individual makes to the creation of 
national wealth. Indeed, the educa- 
tional level of a society is believed to 
be a significant factor in economic 
growth. And, in any case, it is 
argued that even if there is no 
demonstrable link between education 
and economic growth, it stands to 
reason that our modern society needs 
higher educational levels merely to 
remain competent and efficient in 

its dealings with the requirements 
of a modern technological industry. 
Failing to keep up with increased 
technology means being left behind. 
Finally, a modern society needs a 
better educated citizenry to cope 
with the social repercussions of the 
technotronic age. 

As with all powerful social beliefs, 
the belief in economic benefits of 
post-secondary education is a combi- 
nation of all the above threads—often 
so tightly woven together as to 
prevent any possible unravelling. 
Similarly, it is protected on all sides 
by the strengths and weaknesses of 
human nature: by human greed in 
its appeal to economic benefits; by 
fear of the future in its implied threat, 
of uncontrollable machinery; by 
promise of salvation through the 
saving grace of education. 

Possibly, only experience can 
correct, confirm or dispel such pow- 
erful beliefs. Yet, there are serious 
questions about the validity (or future 
validity) of these claims. For one, 
there is some dispute about how high 
the returns on investment in education 
in fact are.* For another, even if 
the past record indicates good returns, 
there are a number of reasons to 
suggest that this will change. There 


*See David A. Dodge and David A. A. 
Stager, ‘Returns to Graduate Study in 
Science, Engineering and Business”, Working 
Paper, Institute for Quantitative Analysis 
of Social and Ecenomic Policy, University: 
of Toronto, 1970. 


are already indications that the labour 
market for some professions is 
weakening and that, correspondingly, 
the economic rewards are likely to 

be lessened. 

It is, of course, true that some 
professions in effect retain complete 
control of the numbers in their pro- 
fessions and thus are able to extract 
high returns on their training. Often 
this is done through high educational 
prerequisities_linking and justifying 
thereby high income of members of 
the professions as a result of the long 
years of schooling and training. In 
fact, the high incomes may be due 
more to the limitations imposed on 
the market forces by certification. We 
will deal with the issue of the rela- 
tionship between certification and 
education later. Suffice it here to 
say that if there are different returns 
to different professions for the same 
number of years at the same institu- 
tion and if the different returns are 
due to the influence of certification 
then we should ask whether there 
should not be different levels of 
support_depending on future in- 
comes—and/or whether the licensing 
monopoly ought not to be deleted. 
This linkage of economic returns to 
licensing and to educational require- 
ments is the more interesting because 
it appears that the public provides 
the highest support to those who 
enter the most profitable occupations. 
(See Table V). 

The public benefits of post- 

TABLE V 
STANDARDIZED LIFE-TIME EARNINGS 


5 
secondary education are equally dif- 
ficult to ascertain. In the most 
immediate sense, it is not enough to 
point to higher income tax returns 
as indicators of public benefits; for 
this claim is subject to the same 
criticisms as those made against 
ascribing high private incomes to 
years of education. It is more reason- 
able to argue that benefits accrue to 
the public in the way the members 
of the profession fulfil social needs 
through the provision of medical, 
legal, technical, and educational ser- 
vices. And, in a very general way, 
this appears a powerful argument. 
But, as with many generalized argu- 
ments, it seems to break down when 
analysed. It is a matter of consid- 
erable doubt whether these social 
needs are, in fact, best satisfied 
through the existing professional and 
semi-professional structures; it can 
even be argued that the increased 
(and increasing) educational require- 
ments demanded by the existing 
professional structures and organi- 
zations often serve as a barrier to the 
satisfaction of social needs. Conse- 
quently, as more and more professional 
and semi-professional organizations 
and associations demand more and 
more educational requirements of their 
would-be members, the question of 
the public benefit that flows from 
this linkage must surely be raised. 

To what extent education contrib- 
utes to the economic growth and/or 
to technological advancement is also 


OF CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER, CANADA 1956-1966 


Educational Level 


1 B.A, 
Arts 
Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
2 MLA. 
Arts 
Science 


S Engineering 


Agriculture 


3 Ph.D. 
Arts 
Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture 


4 Professional Degrees 
Architecture 
Dentistry 
Law 
Medicine 
(a) Gen. Prac. 

(b) Med. Specialty 
(c) Surg. Specialty 


Standardized Life-time Earnings 
56 ‘ 1966 


19 

$ $ 
160,091 244,615 
190,860 268,384 
191,928 303,435 
162,153 247,417 
189,845 272,804 
271,577 339,384 
306,374 353,183 
214,756 304,746 
244,583 337,735 
322,615 418,600 
313,247 429,459 
260,866 371,950 
409,126 636,740 
355,880 499,032 
372,204 629,857 
380,705 680,530 
458,018 875,847 
521,120 1,001,829 


Source: Table 3 from Health Services, Volume 3 of the Task Force Reports on the Cost of 
Health Services tn Canada. Published under the authority of the Honourable 
John C. Munro, PC, MP, Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
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a matter of dispute. That there 
appears to be correlation between the 
levels of education and economic 
growth (or more accurately, indus- 
trialization) is obvious. The distinc- 
tion between education as a cause 
and education as a consequence of 
economic growth however, is less 
obvious. Moreover, even assuming 
some causal efficacy in the past, the 
same relationship may not hold in 
the future. Finally, it is also possible 
to view education—or at least mis- 
placed manpower production—as a 
cause not of economic growth but of 
stagnation and of social disorder and 
retardation. It can hardly be argued 
that any kind of education, of no 
matter how many additional years, 
would be nécessarily conducive to 
economic growth. 


The Manpower 
Argument 


Education is also often seen as an 
instrument of “manpower planning”. 
The argument here rests on the 
assumption of a link between the 
future demands of the labour market 
and the products of the present edu- 
cational system. Yet, this linkage 

is also hard to verify. One difficulty 
with a manpower-oriented educational 
system is that manpower planning 
is notoriously unreliable. This is no 
fault of those responsible for such 
planning; rather the trouble seems to 
lie in the very nature of manpower 
planning and in the difficulty of 
establishing any but the most tenuous 
links between educational require- 
ments and future manpower needs. 
Certainly the rate of change that our 
society experienced since World 
War II would seem to indicate the 
unpredictable character of these 
changes, and there is no reason to 
assume that we are able to predict the 
occupational structure of our future 
society with any greater degree of 
success. It is generally agreed by 
most observers that the present 
generation of students will face a 
labour market made up of a majority 
of. occupations that are presently 
unknown. 

Assuming, however, that we could 
develop better economic and manpower 
planning skills_and there is definite- 
ly room for improvement here—how 
would these manpower needs be 
translated into educational require- 
ments? Basically, the problem is how 
to develop our educational system in 
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such a way as to be able to provide 
both the immediate application of 
acquired knowledge and skills and, 

at the same time, prepare the indivi- 
dual for a lifetime of changes—includ- 
ing occupational changes. Moreover, 
suppose we ever solve this problem; 
another would still remain: how to 
translate that plan into reality. 
Experience indicates that the students 
base their future plans, especially 
educational ones, on current market 
conditions. Much better vocational 
and educational] counselling would, of 
course, improve the situation—_and 
we should do all to achieve such 
improvements—but it would not solve 
the problem. 

Fundamentally, therefore, the case 
for closer coupling of manpower and 
educational requirements faces poli- 
tical and moral objections: an effective 
enforcement of such coupling would 
lead to stricter command-type econo- 
mic planning and thus to much greater 
infringement of the individual’s 
freedom of choice than most of us 
are willing to contemplate. In a sense, 
this aspect of education illuminates, 
as perhaps no other facet does, a 
basic dilemma of our present society. 
We desire to provide as much security 
for the individual as possible while, 
at the same time, refraining from 
encroaching upon his area of indivi- 
dual freedom and responsibility. 

There are some specific areas in our 
educational system where this dilemma 
needs immediate attention. For 
example, should we allow an unlimited 
entry into some of our professional 
schools even though we already know 
that there is, or that there is about 
to be a surplus of manpower in this 
field_thereby expressing our faith 
both in the functioning of the market 
mechanism and in human rationality? 
Or should we impose limitations upon 
admissions and thus “save” the in- 
dividual from himself and his possible 
mistakes ? 

But, assuming we do know what 
the term “surplus” means (it can 
mean merely a professional definition 
in order to safeguard income for the 
profession as a whole), should it be 
the government that “saves” the 
individual from his own inclinations 
and fulfilment? These are not trivial 
matters and they should be decided 
on a matter of principle first before 
we embark_willy-nilly_upon a 
course that can lead to some undesir- 
able but predictable ends. For just 
as often as bad means corrupt good 
ends, so bad ends can be achieved 
by perfectly good means. 


Certification: 


There already exists, on what seems 
a large enough scale. an example of 
of what can happen when professional 
requirements_both in terms of 
manpower and qualifications—are 
being set by forces outside the market: 
the certification process. For many, 
if not most, professional organiza- 
tions, post-secondary educational 
institutions serve as the first screening 
barrier for the entry into the 
profession. Even the most “general” 
or “liberal” undergraduate degrees— 
such as B.A. and B.Sc._are, in effect, 
more vocationally oriented than either 
the mythology proclaims or its bene- 
ficiaries admit. In any case, there 
is an observable historical trend that 
shows how the various professions 
have over the years increased their 
educational requirements (i.e., number 
of years of schooling) as a pre- 
condition of entry into these profes- 
sions. At times this increase is 
justified on the grounds that increased 
“professional quality” brings about 
returns in better professional ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, the “profes- 
sional quality” is often defined and 
measured in terms of years spent 
at school.* The result is, of course, 
a vicious circle that permits the 
maintenance_or initiation-of high 
fees for professional services on the 
grounds of increased number of years 
spent at school_and the justification 
of additional years of schooling on 
the basis of prospective high income. 
Certification, in fact, is probably 
one of the greatest causes of rigidity 
and inequality in education. It is 
therefore imperative that we take a 
new look at the need for and justifica- 
tion of certification and its coupling 
to education. On the one hand, certi- 
fication is necessary in our society. 
It would be impossible to rely upon 
the individual good will of those who 
provide services and products not to 
short-change or harm their customers ; 
or to expect society to leave its citi- 
zens unprotected. Yet, what society 
*cf. Report of the Committee on the Healing 
Arts: “Throughout our investigation of the 
educational requirements for the various 
health groups reported in Volume 2, the 
Committee has been conscious of a persistent 
tendency for these requirements to increase 
. . . But sometimes, too, it was difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that these proposals 
[for increased educational requirements] 
could be attributed to the measures of 
prestige and exclusiveness higher educational 
attainments were expected to confer upon 
the members of the occupation concerned. 
Vol. 3, p. 94. 3 


ig unwilling to leave in the hands of 
individual providers of services and 
products, it often leaves in the hands of 
professional organizations represent- 
ing the individual practitioners— 
presumably on the grounds that the 
judgment of quality of services can 
be provided only by the experts—and 
trusts their self-imposed ethics. But 
it is presently possible to separate 
the two basic reasons for certifica- 
tion_protection of the consumer 
and the necessary professional judg- 
ment—to devise a policy that would 
accomplish both and to prevent any 
possible abuses.* 

Finally, as large organizations, 
both private and public, become more 
prevalent in our society, the need for 
classification, and thus for certifi- 
cation, increases. Because this 
particular need of mass bureaucracies 
in mass society has not as yet been met 
satisfactorily, there is a temptation 
to use as a proxy the most convenient 
available paper certification: educa- 
tional “achievements”. The problems 
facing the post-secondary education 
system in the area of certification 
then are as follows: Should admission 
to professional schools in various in- 
dividual disciplines be limited in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
related professional societies? Should 
educational requirements for entry 
to professions be as stringent as they 
are at present? Should we not 
strive towards greater occupational 
mobility by encouraging—or at least 
facilitating_lateral movements of 
students, rather than forcing them 
to “re-do” years of pre- and profes 
sional education that have often very 
little to do with the practice of the 
profession proper? Indeed, should 
educational institutions be divorced 
from the whole certification process? 


a a 
*There have been two recent Reports dealing 


with these issues; Report Number One of 
the Royal Commission Inquiry into Civil 
Rights and the Report of the Committee on 
the Healing Arts. Both Reports stress 
that “the granting of self-government is 
a delegation of legislative and judiciary 
functions and can only be justified as a 
safeguard to the public interest.” (The 
Royal Commission, Vol. 3, p. 1162; see also 
the Committee’s Report, Vol. 3, p. 51.) Both 
Reports also were unhappy with the present 
structure and recommended changes. The 
Committee also found that “the history of 
the regulatory bodies in Ontario abounds 

in decisions, policies and regulations of a 
truly or apparently restrictive practice 
nature. Our examination of the practices 
of the profession discloses an inclination 
on the part of the statutory governing body 
to see itself as the defender of the interests 
of its members .. .” Vol. 3, p. 43. 


Education and 
Social Justice 


It is our impression that one of the 
main purposes of post-secondary 
education has been its use as an 
instrument of social justice. In parti- 
cular, this use hag been fostered by 
the notion of post-secondary education 
as an avenue of upward social mo- 
bility and equality. These two aims, 
though not identical, seem to have been 
pursued simultaneously, perhaps in 
the hope that they could be achieved 
simultaneously. 

That education and educational 
achievements have been considered as 
avenues of social and financial ad- 
vancement is indisputable; and, to a 
large extent, the record indicates 
correlation of educational achieve- 
ments and improved socio-economic 
standing. As this became not only 
apparent, but also, more importantly, 
accepted as a desirable and efficient 
way of achieving social mobility, it also 
became apparent that social justice 
would demand equal access to such a 
social escalator. Or, simply, equality 
of educational opportunity became a 
social good both because education 
was considered a “good thing’ and 
because it seemed only fair that all 
should have the same opportunity for 
social advancement. The result is 
that one of the chief challenges facing 
post-secondary education is universal 
accessibility_a challenge that can 
be met only if we are clear as to why 
it has been posed. 

Universality of accessibility does 
not, of course, mean that everybody 
will or must continue after gradua- 
tion from high school. What it does 
mean, however, is that all those who 
are able, can profit from, and wish to 
have post-secondary education and 
training, should have access to such 
institutions. In turn this gives rise 
to two additional and important 
problems: 1. If the aim is affording 
each individual such access, how 
long-for how many years—should 
this claim on public funds last? 2. 
Does universal accessibility also imply 
not only access to a post-secondary 
institution but also to any programme 
that the student wishes to pursue? 
Both of these aspects of universality 
call for closer examination. 

As has already been mentioned, 
the present system of government 
financing is often justified in terms 
of economic and social benefits. It 
also tends to support more heavily 
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those whose post-graduate training 
will bring in the greatest individual 
returns. On the one hand, there is 

no doubt much of this support is due 
to other social needs: for example, if 
society needs more doctors then it 
may seem reasonable to favour medical 
schools and support medica] education 
to a greater extent than, let us say, 
archaeological training. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that the 
prospective doctor’s benefit from such 
support is also much greater than that 
of any other profession. The first 
problem then appears to be balancing 
the value one places on equality of 
treatment with that of the contribu- 
tion that one believes doctors make 
to better public health. 

Other problems, however, will still 
remain. One is the question of selec- 
tion: if we wish to support all stu- 
dents to the limit of their ability in 
acquiring knowledge and skills, we 
must determine these limits and 
provide for the necessary programmes 
in our institutions. How can we do 
this? Universal accessibility obviously 
cannot mean universal transfera- 
bility_either of skills or knowledge. 
At the same time, ag recent U.S. 
studies show, it is not at all clear that 
academic achievement_as expressed 
in school years or marks—is the 
only reliable or even desirable indicator 
of such selection. Another problem 
is raised by the possible conflict 
between the individual’s choice of 
programme and the needs of society. 
Since most students plan their studies 
on the basis of the current labour 
market should public support for these 
students and programmes be forth- 
coming even in cases where it is clear 
that the future occupational structure 
will be unsatisfactorily influenced by 
such personal decisions? Perhaps the 
whole view of education as an instru- 
ment of social justice should be re- 
examined. In many ways one could 
argue that taxation and other fiscal 
measures are more appropriate instru- 
ments for distribution and redistri- 
bution of income. At the same time 
doubts are also raised whether educa- 
tion, in fact, accomplishes such 
distributive functicns; whether it is 
not merely aiding the middle class 
to stay the middle class (that is, 
hampering rather than helping social 
mobility). In any case, it igs arguable 
whether academic and professional 
qualifications should be used as a 
screening mechanism for social 
mobility. 
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The Example 
of the U.S.A. 


The example of the United States is, 
of course, another influence on post- 
secondary education in Canada and 
in Ontario. It is not unusual to see 
American social and political justifica- 
tions for education and research 
policies adopted in Canada (e.g., race 
with Soviet Union, economic returns 

to education, “more is better’, etc.).* 

Undoubtedly much of this influence 
is due to the cultural and economic 
similarities and ties of the two countr- 
ies. In any case, the common belief 
that Canada has experienced many 
of the same educational developments 
as the United States is largely correct. 
Indeed, often merely the argument 
that the United States was doing 
it was sufficient. The implication is 
either that we had to do the same or 
that we could not afford not to do 
the same. 

Yet there are distinct differences of 
structure, administration and policies 
of post-secondary education between 
the two countries. In the first place, 
Canada, and Ontario, do not have 
the great privately-endowed institu- 
tions of higher education that the 
United States has. Our post-secondary 


*Although written only five years ago, the 
following quotations from the Bladen Report 
are a good illustration of such quickly 
shifting justification: “In Canada the 
influence of the United States is felt 
through close association, and high level 
pronouncements reinforce that influence. 
President Kennedy’s message to Congress 


in 1963 struck a responsive chord: 

This nation is committed to greater advance- 
ment in economic growth; and recent 
research has shown that one of the most 
beneficial of all such investments is educa- 
tion, accounting for some 40 percent of the 
nation’s growth and productivity in recent 
years. In the new age of science and space, 
improved education is essential to give 
meaning to our national purpose and power. 
It requires skilled manpower and brain- 
power to match the power of totalitarian 
discipline. It requires a scientific effort 
which demonstrates the superiority of 
freedom. And it requires an electorate in 
every state with sufficiently broad horizons 
and sufficient maturity of judgment to guide 
this nation safely through whatever lies 
ahead. 


President Johnson’s education message to 
Congress in 1965 was almost as exciting to 
Canadians as to Americans, for it indicated 
the scale of aid to education which any 
country that hoped to compete with the 
United States in the modern world must 
be prepared to undertake.” 

“In the United States federal support for 
higher education has been justified, in part, 
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educational system is overwhelmingly 
public. Secondly, our governmental 
structure and styles are different. 
The cabinet-parliamentary form of 
government demands different kinds 
of administrative structure and dis- 
tribution of power from those of the 
congressional type. When we talk of 
control and jurisdiction of govern- 
mental] bodies in and over post- 
secondary education, this difference 
cannot be ignored. Structural dif- 
ferences impose different styles both 
on those who are participants and 
those who must plead their cases in 
the political forum. In addition, while 
both countries have federal structures, 
the nature of the respective federal- 
ism—and the nuances within it—dif- 
fer (e.g., the United States federal 
government has been both much more 
prominent and purposeful in the 
fields of education and research than 
its Canadian counterpart). As a 
result of these institutional differ- 
ences, especially in recent years, the 
policies of the two countries vis-a-vis 
post-secondary education have dif- 
fered. 

The similarities and differences 
offer grounds both for despair and 
hope. In some cases, it seems reason- 
ably clear that the United States’ 
example is being imitated in Canada 
insofar as the essential character of 


by its contribution to national security as 
well as national wealth. This policy is 
declared in section 101 of the National 
Defense Education Act as amended in 1963: 
The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency demands 
that additional and more adequate educa- 
tidénal opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends upon 

the mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It 
depends as well upon the discovery and 
development of new principles, new techni- 
ques, and new knowledge. We must increase 
our efforts to identify and educate more of 
the talent of our Nation. This requires 
programs that will give assurance that no 
student of ability will be denied an oppor- 
tunity for higher education because of 
financial need; will correct as rapidly as 
possible the existing imbalances in our 
educational programs which have led to an 
insufficient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages and trained in technology. 
Canadians identify themselves with these 
aims and share them enthusiastically.” 
Financing Higher Education in Canada, 
being the Report of a Commission to the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, published for the A.U.C.C., Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press and Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 1965. 


the universities is concerned. And 
while Clark Kerr’s “multiversity” is 
still a rare reality its embryo can 

be seen developing in our own univer- 
sities. Perhaps the fragmentation of 
university functions, and the artificial 
and mechanical character of their 
existence, merely reflects the modern 
age—of which the United States is 
the vanguard—and perhaps, therefore, 
there is little that the post-secondary 
educational system can do about it. 
But perhaps also we can learn from 
the United States and avoid some of 
their less desirable tendencies. In 
any case, because of the very fact that 
we have only a public sector, the 
saving aspect of the American educa- 
tional system_—i.e. diversity-may 

be harder to attain. Our challenge, 
therefore, springs from a paradox: 
on the one hand, our system may 
incorporate, if we are not careful, not 
only those undesirable elements that 
we witness in the U.S. public systems, 
but because we do not have some of 
their centrifugal influences (private 
schools, separation of power, etc.) 
may be much worse in total impact. 
On the other hand our single public 
structure allows us to initiate con- 
sciously policies and institutions that 
can safeguard us from the defects of 
the American developments. 


The Traditional 


Functions 


So far we have not said much about 
the traditional purposes of education 
in general and post-secondary educa- 
tion in particular. One reason for 
this apparent neglect has been our 
intention not to elaborate on the 
obvious. Rather we hoped to draw 
attention to the ramifications that 
changes in the enlargement of all the 
functions have brought about. What 
qualitative changes in the aims of 
post-secondary education, for example, 
take place when the institutions 
accommodate the majority of young 
people in their age group and all 
their multifarious demands? To put 
it more directly, it may well be that 
while the role of post-secondary 
education remains much the same—in 
terms of services provided_the 
purpose and effects of this role when 
exposed to mass clientele become 
different. Thus the institutions may 
keep transmitting and increasing 
knowledge but the very fact that 
those to whom the transmission is 


being conducted—and with whom new 
knowledge is being created_form 
now much greater numbers, changes 
the effects (social effects, to be more 
precise) of these activities. 

It may be that some of the old 
functions simply cannot be perform- 
ed—or at least performed in the 
same way—under the new circum- 
stances. Consequently one can ask 
the following questions: Is re- 
search_given its present scope and 
definition_really as essential a 
part of all university and college 
education as it was a few years ago — 
and is still proclaimed to be? Are all 
‘our post-secondary institutions teach- 
ing places? How valid are the calls 
for the safeguard of academic stand- 
ards through enrolment limitations? 
Are we really so certain that current 
selection mechanisms are able to 
accomplish even our traditional func- 
tions? Or are we, simply, repeating 
the same slogans that opponents of 
universal secondary education mouthed 
only a few decades ago? 


Measurements 


Closely associated with the problems 
of delineation of functions, both old 
and new, is the question of educational 


In the previous section we have 
already indicated the increased share 
the public has assumed of the fin- 
ancing of post-secondary education; the 
increased proportion of the provincial 
budget and product that is being 
devoted to this purpose (see Tables 
III and IV). We have cited some 
projections about future trends in 
these areas. In this section we would 
like to address ourselves to some of 
the problems associated with the 
economics and financing of post- 
secondary education. 


outputs. The problem is as tough to 
solve as it is simple to state: we do 
not know what we are “producing” 
because we do not know how to 
measure it. There is a tendency on 
the part of all service industries paid 
for through taxation (medical ser- 
vices, governmental services, educa- 
tion_to cite but the most obvious 
ones) to identify “inputs” with 
“outputs’’_to use the current jargon. 
In simple terms it merely means 
that, in the case of education, we are 
inclined to measure the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our schools by the 
number of students and the number 
of years the students spend in them. 
The result is that instead of measuring 
the functioning of our schools, how 
well they have achieved their goals, 
we substitute measurements of their 
activities. To compound the difficulty, 
more years of education are identified 
with better education. 

This is not a call for some simplistic 
identification of educational ‘‘produc- 
tion” or “productivity” with financial 
or economic indicators or even with 
some simple educational statistics. 
Rather, and just as in governmental 
and health services, we perceive a 
need to try to identify both the pur- 
poses of our activities and ways of 


Labour-Intensive 


There are some characteristics basic 
to the economics of higher education. 
One is the labour-intensive character 
of education. Like most other under- 
takings of social service—such as 
health care, governmental services 
and the like-education seems to 
depend upon the personal contact 
among those engaged in it. This 
means that the technological advances 
that allowed substitution of machin- 
ery for labour in other sectors of 

the economy have not been applied 
in education_nor are they likely to be 
applied for as long as we continue to 
define our educational efforts in 
terms of personal relations. But if 
this is so, then the economic implica- 
tions of these labour-intensive efforts 
must be recognized_i.e., that there 

is not a great likelihood of increased 
productivity in education. Conse- 
quently, it must be also recognized 
that the cost of education is bound to 
rise_even if the labour-intensive 
sector does not receive any more than 
the average increase in the produc- 
tivity of the economy as a whole. For 
as long as the productivity of labour 


9 
ascertaining how these purposes are 
achieved. What is the reason for the 
prevalence of the four year degree 
course? Or, to cite another aspect of 
the same problem, why are we so 
loath to assume that one of the main 
functions of our post-secondary 
institutions may be custodial_an 
assumption we readily grant to 
primary and secondary school systems 
but are unwilling even to acknowledge 
at higher levels? 

Perhaps none of the above problems 
are susceptible to definite solutions, 
perhaps they are insoluble. Yet, the 
very fact that they are being posed— 
not only by us but by now throughout 
the western world—underlies the 
social importance of post-secondary 
education. And it is this very social 
importance that demands public 
discussion. For even if solutions prove 
elusive, our common search will have 
clarified our purposes and, hopefully, 
have brought about better public 
understanding-an indispensable 
foundation for the support that post- 
secondary education has already 
received and expects to receive from 
the people of Ontario. 


in education remains the same, and 
while the rest of the economy increases 
productivity, even attempts to keep 
those engaged in the educational 
enterprise at the same relative level 
of standards of living will increase 
the cost of education.* Indeed, “...in 
every industry in which increases in 
productivity come more slowly than 
in the economy as a whole, costs per 
unit of product must be expected to 
increase relative to costs in general. 
Any product of this kind—whether 
it be a hair-cut, a custom prepared 
meal, a performance of a symphonic 
concert, or the education of a graduate 
student_is bound to become even 
more expensive relative to other 


*This argument was originally developed 
by W. J. Baumol and W. G. Bowen, in 
Performing Arts: The Economic Dilemma, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1966, 
especially Chapter 7, pp. 161 ff., and 
applied to education by William G. Bowen in 
The Economics of the Major Private 
Universities, Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, 1968. See especially pp. 13 ff. 
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things.”* This argument, in its pure 
form, assumes that the conditions that 
now prevail in our educational organi- 
zations and structures both fulfil the 
essential element of educational needs 
and are not likely to be affected by 
future technological developments. 
And nobody, of course, will maintain 
that there is no room for improvement. 
Given the widespread dissatisfaction 
exactly with the increasing absence 
of the human element in our educa- 
tional systems, it may, in fact, be 
questioried whether the very goals and 
nature of our educational institutions 
have not been, or are not being, 
subverted, Yet, it is this very defini- 
tion of ideal educational process in 
human terms and relationships that 
is exerting the extraordinary and 
built-in upward pressure on costs. 
It may well be, therefore, that one of 
the prime objectives of society and 
the educational community should 
be in the re-examination of this 
definition. Perhaps there is a way to 
identify and separate the necessary 
human element from some of the 
other elements that go into our 
educational process. We certainly 
know that there are two distinct 
parts to education: a cognitive part 
that “includes those objectives which 
deal with the recall or recognition of 
knowledge and the development of 
intellectual abilities and skills;” and 
an affective part which “describes 
changes in interest, attitudes, and 
values, and the development of appre- 
ciations and adequate adjustment.’’* 
At the very least, an effort should 
be made to separate—for analytical 
purposes—our educational goals (or 
outputs) from our educational pro- 
cesses. At present, as we have already 
indicated, there is only too great a 


*William G. Bowen, op. cit., p. 16. And 

he draws another interesting corollary to 
this fundamental point: “That is, the faster 
the overall pace of technological progress 
and capital accumulation, the greater will 
be the increase in the general wage level, 
and the greater will be the upward pressure 
on costs in industries in which productivity 
is more or less stationary.” Loc. Cit. This 
argument, however, seems to imply that 
no portion of the increased productivity 

in those industries that experience tech- 
nological progress and capital accumulation 
is attributable to the barbers, chefs, 
musicians and graduate students. It is not 
inconceivable that, viewed as a whole, the 
existence of this “unproductive” sector in 
our society does not only add to the pleasure 
of life but is also essential to the increases 


in productivity in the rest of the economy. 


*Benjamin S. Bloom, ed., Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives, David McKay Co., 
New York, N.Y., 1969, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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temptation to identify_and thus to 
confuse_our goals with our processes. 
Let us, however, suppose that while 
we may not have achieved the best of 
all possible ends and means of edu- 
cation, we are not doing too badly 
(that is, so to speak, that society is 
reasonably happy with the fruits of 
its labour and merely wishes to 
increase its yield). Where, then, are 
the fields that can be improved to 
give higher yield, without changing 
the fruit they bear? There are, we 
think, two aspects of this problem: 
one lies in the implications of intro- 
ducing technological tools into educa- 
tion thus increasing productivity ; 
the other is the degree to which 
present institutional and professional 
structures and practices prevent 
improvement in productivity. 


Technology 


and Education 


There is, of course, no neat way to 
separate technological tools (such as 
TV, computer assisted instruction 
(CAI), etc.) from the content of 
education. Nor are we very clear 
about the implications that the use 

of new techniques may have for our 
educational ends. We are also aware 
of the temptation and fascination 
that electronic gadgetry has for those 
who are jncompetent in both educa- 
tion and the gadgetry. There are, 
alas, too many cases where this fasci- 
nation produces a hypnotic state of 
mind and of budgets_without any 
corresponding benefits to students. 

- It is, therefore, advisable to be 
clear about the implications of tech- 
nological advances. In economic 
terms, some of the following observa- 
tions are likely to be significant. 
First of all, in the case of TV, a much 
better definition of the type and 
character of educational programmes 
will be necessary. Obviously, simple 
filmed lectures are failures. Secondly, 
it should be realized that while the 
use of TV may bring about potential 
future savings in operational grants, 
these savings are likely to be pur- 
chased at a high current capital cost. 
Thirdly, it is not at all clear that the 
highest unit cost educational pro- 
grammes will benefit from an in- 
creased use of TV or other technical 
tools. Graduate, professional and 
some technical training_as presently 
defined_are the highest users of 
labour. Consequently the introduction 
of such technologies has to be 


measured not against the total cost 
of education, but against those pro- 
grammes that already have the lowest 
unit cost (e.g. large scale classes in 
undergraduate arts and science) and 
here it may be cheaper to have a living 
professor rather than one in living 
colour in front of the class. Finally 
there is the real possibility that any 
advances in these areas will not be 
used as substitutes but as additions to 
costs. As such they may be viewed 

as improvements on the quality and 
effectiveness of education but pur- 
chased at increases in the unit costs. 
And given our assumption of “best 
of all possible worlds” we also have to 
assume the present institutional and 
professional arrangements—arrange- 
ments that have not so far displayed 
any great proclivity towards creative 
innovations. 


Structural Problems 


Indeed, it may well be the critical 
examination of current organizational 
and professional structures that would 
provide the most productive aspect 
of our search for economies in educa- 
tion. The question here is whether 
our institutional and professional 
arrangements, as they now exist, 
fulfil their proper tasks and are 
flexible enough to accommodate the 
necessary changes. More specifically, 
one could ask what are the rigidities 
within the system that resist change. 
For example, the professional educa- 
tion and training that is now being 
pursued at our post-secondary institu- 
tions is influenced_if not outright 
determined_by outside professional 
associations. It is not always apparent 
that this arrangement leads to the 
most economical use of educational 
resources. Often, even if the educa- 
tional institutions would like to initiate 
changes in their curriculum, they are 
deterred from doing so by fears, 
either real or imaginary, of prejudicing 
the employement opportunities of 
their students. 

In addition, there are some inherent 
rigidities within the institutions 
themselves. Thus university profes- 
sors, as members of their profession 
and as members of the self-governing 
academic community, in fact determine 
their own conditions of employment. 
As a result_and again not unlike 
some other professions_the definition 
of what constitutes “work” is left in 
the hands of those who are employed 
by the institution. In particular, this 
is apparent in two areas: teaching 


loads and research. When professors 
“negotiate” (bargain, discuss) their 
salaries with institutional represent- 
atives_be they the administration 

or members of the Board of Gover- 
nors—it is always only in terms of 
how much more salary and fringe 
benefits they will receive. Seldom, 
if ever, is there negotiation about the 
performance of the professors. This 
is assumed to be an academic matter 
and thus in the hands of the academi- 
cians alone or in combination with 
the academic administrators. If, as 
it is often argued, to be a professor 
means to be engaged in teaching and 
research, then it is the professors 
themselves who decide what this 
means (e.g., what is the ‘correct’ 
proportion between teaching and 
research). The result, over the past 
number of years, has been the lower- 
ing of teaching loads for faculty 
members and an increase in the allot- 
ment of time to research. 


Other professions, of course, also 
leave the “conditions of employment” 
either in the hands of their profes- 
sional organizations or individual 
members. The difficulty with profes- 
sors—_as, indeed, it is becoming clear 
with other professions similarly 
funded_is that they are salaried 
professionals. Hence even the re- 
straining element of fees based on 
services is absent_and the public 
has to assume that the salaries are 
commensurate with the services. This 
may or may not be the case. For 
example, it may lead to the following 
absurdity: because the professors 
define their profession as part teach- 
ing, part research, and because their 
numbers depend on the numbers of 
students, we are faced with a deter- 
ministic relationship between research 
and the number of students. Even 
if one assumed that all research is 
good (or at least equally good) it 
seems inappropriate to have research 
efforts determined by the number of 
student. And, of course, it is this 
rigidity in the definition of a “pro- 
fessor” (and behind it, in the definition 
of all Ontario universities as equal 
institutions) that magnifies the 
labour-intensive cost structure spoken 
of previously. Under these conditions 
it is not reasonable to expect an eager 
adoption of labour saving devices. 


Another inherent institutional 
rigidity is the usual definition of a 
degree programme and the concomit- 
ant tendency towards proliferation 
of course offerings. There is a 
bewildering array of programmes and 
courses offered in our post-secondary 


institutions. It is often very difficult 
to discover the rationale behind the 
course and time requirements of 
degrees and diplomas. Why is it 
necessary to assume that the degree 
or programme in all disciplines and 
subjects must take an identical period 
of time? Why is it that a degree or 
diploma in one discipline can be 
obtained from a menu of x number 
of courses while in other disciplines 
it takes only one-half of x or 2x? 
Why, indeed, is the same degree or 
diploma obtained by a choice of dif- 
ferent kinds and numbers of courses 
in different institutions? The reason 
why we ask these questions is not in 
order to criticize the diversity, but to 
point out how difficult it is to explain 
the multitudes of functions and pur- 
poses by one educational or philoso- 
phical justification.* 

It is debatable whether the educa- 


‘tional world was ever so simple that 


it could be explained in terms of a 
single educational philosophy alone. 
Yet, one is under the impression that 
university and professional educa- 
tion_and that was practically the 
whole field_did share many common 
assumptions and aims. Whether we 
can recapture or recreate this sense 
of common purpose is not certain. 
It is, however, one of the chief pre- 
occupations of the Commission and, in 
particular, two of its Committees 
(those on Aims and Objectives and 
on Learning and Teaching) at least 
to attempt such a task. It is our 


*“The crucial issue is the character of the 
curriculum. What, one asks, is it meant to 
accomplish? Who is it for? Because 
education is necessarily a process in which 
older people instruct the young, there is a 
tendency for education to hanker after the 
past. In un‘ver ities, this means that an 
influential part of the modern university’s 
intellectual force is dedicated to the view 
that the best teachers are scholars - and 
that the best scholars are also good teach- 
ers - and also to the belief that all students 
should hanker after being scholars. Only 
a little reflection will show that this is a 
passing fancy. No medieval university 
would have fallen for such conceit. The 
monks seem to have been quite happy 
training soldiers. Only in the comparatively 
recent past have so many teachers been 
needed that universities were able to pretend 
again that all students would eventually 
earn a living teaching other students. The 
result is that the great flowering of rmodern 
scholarship which more and better people 
have made possible has been accompanied 
by an excess of dullness and a sense of 
isolation. The problem now is to find more 
useful things to teach, not necessarily to 
promote a juvenile version of grown-up 
research.” Nature, Vol. 227, July 25, 1970, 
editorial. 
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intention to share the result of the 
work of these two Committees with 
the public in the near future. 

A final, large component part of 
cost that springs from rigidities is 
research. We have already pointed 
out how the amount of research that 
is being pursued is largely determined 
by the number of students and by the 
job definition of a professor. In 
Canada, the total cost involved in this 
rigidity is hidden from the public 
view due to the way we finance our 
research. 

The Federal Government and its 
agencies support research by providing 
direct grants to researchers. But 
because practically all non-govern- 
mental and non-industrial research is 
being carried out at the post-secondary 
institution, the provinces pay for that 
portion of research support which the 
researchers need in terms of time 
and indirect, overhead costs. What 
that proportion of the indirect cost 
amounts to is not clear, but specula- 
tions, range from 35%. to 200% of 
the direct grant.* 

From the economic point of view, 
this situation is less than desirable 
for a number of reasons. First of 
all, such an arrangement hides the 
total cost of research. Secondly, as 
with all cost-sharing arrangements, 
it obscures responsibility and account- 
ability not only for the kind of re- 
search but also for the efficiency with 
which that research is being carried 
out. Finally, the internal allocation 
of funds makes accountability by the 
institution to governmental authori- 
ties, and thus to the public, difficult. 
The chief obstacle here is the mixed 
nature of university employment: 
teaching and research (and/or super- 
vision of research), it is maintained, 
are indissolubly mixed in the academic 
profession. It is an arguable position. 
It seems to presuppose certain uni- 
formity of function and services of 
the universities and thus of conditions 
of employment. Yet, it is plausible 
to envision a spectrum of post-second- 
ary institutions ranging from purely 
teaching kinds to purely research- 
oriented organizations. Obviously, in 
such a system, the employment con- 
ditions would differ_and differ on 
the basis of separation of their 
teaching and research functions. It 
is possible that it is the undiffer- 


*The University, Society and Government; 
The Report cf the Commission on the 
Relations Between Universities and Gov- 
ernments, The University of Ottawa Press, 
Ottawa, 1970. pp. 168 ff. 
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entiated classification of our Ontario 
universities that obscures the real 
division of graduate and under- 
graduate education_and the resulting 
economic implications. For it seems 
to be the graduate school that is 
expensive, not the undergraduate 
programmes. 25.7% ($77,904,846 in 
1969-70) of the basic operating income 
of the universities was generated by 
11.4% of the student body—the 12,000 
graduate students.* 


Colleges 
of Applied Arts 
and ‘Technology 


Much of the above observation does 
not apply to community colleges. As 
we understand it, it was the intention 
of the planners of the community 
colleges to fill the need for specifically 
non-university post-secondary type 

of education closely linked to the 
community and without regard for 
the traditional] academic accoutre- 
ment. We shall ask later some ques- 
tions about these aims and their 
realization; right now our concern is 
with the economic aspect of the 
community colleges and here we would 
like to point out a fallacy in a fre- 
quently unexpressed assumption about 
the costs of programmes in the com- 
munity college_i.e., technical educa- 
tion or, even more generally, non- 
university education is cheaper than 
that provided by the universities. 
Often, regrettably, this assumption is 
a reflection of another assumption 
about the community colleges: that 
they are inferior educational institu- 
tions (and hence, presumably have 
lower unit costs). Both of these 
assumptions are wrong. There is, of 
course, no reason to view the com- 
munity colleges as inferior. And there 
is a good deal of evidence to suggest 
that many of their programmes are 
no less expensive than the comparable 
years at a university. There is no 
reason why they should be less 
expensive: the technical equipment 
and the individualized attention re- 
quired by many of the community 
college programmes fully justify such 
expenditures. It is, after all, hard 
to see how heavily capitalized and 
mechanized industries could use 
students from backward schools. To 


*This amount does not include either extra- 
formula support or direct support of 
research. 
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consider, therefore, education in 
community colleges as an inferior or 
less costly alternative is not only to 
misjudge their costs, but to miss the 
main thrust and importance of the 
concept as well. 


The Question 


of Size 


One economic problem facing all 
institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion is the question of size. How 
large must a college or university be 
in order to be able to offer all the 
services and programmes necessary 
to fulfil its mission at a reasonable 
unit cost? Undoubtedly, the effects 
of economies of size have to be taken 
into consideration; the more so as the 
students, their parents, as well as © 
the employees, expect the institutions 
to provide not only the benefits of an 
intimate college but also the services 
of a large-scale organization. Assum- 
ing these demands to be educationally 
and socially justifiable, what must 
the minimum size of the institution 
be in order to provide them at reason- 
able cost? Again, this is not a call 

for a search for “the optimum” size 
of institution_experience would 
seem to indicate such a search to be 
futile_but to draw attention to the 
very important relationship between 
size and the cost of services. 

A problem closely allied to the 
question of the institutional size is 
the total demand made on the post- 
secondary educational system of the 
province. Here the answer depends 
on the demographic prospect. And 
while population projections are 
always subject to dispute, we believe 
that those provided in Table II are 
sufficiently accurate to warn us about 
the forthcoming decline in the rates 
of growth and, later, in the absolute 
numbers for possible school popula- 
tion. Indeed, it could be that no new 
institutions will be necessary to 
accommodate Ontario’s educational 
needs in the foreseeable future. 


Students’ 
Share of Cost 


An aspect of educational cost that is 
often overlooked is the portion that 
students contribute to their education. 
In the most immediate sense, this 
means the fees and direct outlay that 
students and/or their parents incur 
when attending school. As a share of 


the total direct cost, this contribution, 
as we have shown, has been declining. 
A larger element in the students’ 
cost is their foregone earnings. It 
has been calculated that this portion 
of cost exceeds that of the “direct” 
expenditures by the public.* 

In a strict economic sense there is 
undoubtedly much force in including 
the foregone earnings as part of the 
cost_especially when one wishes 
to view expenditures on education as 
investment. Calculations so based 
will, by necessity, show that the 
“rate of return” on such investments 
is much lower than is usually 
assumed.* Moreover, if we are really 
interested in the economic benefit — 
i.e., some measurable return on ex- 
penditure_the foregone earnings 
cannot be ignored, if only to achieve 
a better picture of the economics of 
education. Finally, and partly as a 
result of our disregard of this cost, 
we tend to maximize (i.e., economize) 
the wrong kind of savings: by con- 
sidering students’ time as “free” we 
often sacrifice it_squander it—in 
order to achieve economies of other, 
less valuable, cost elements. 

The consideration of students‘ fore- 
gone earnings, therefore, is an im- 
portant element in the appreciation 
of the total cost of education. And 
yet it seems slightly artificial. There 
is a suspicion that to speak of fore- 
gone earnings as costs is to imply 
some deprivation on the part of the 
students. This is hardly the case. 
Neither in their style of living, nor 
in the immediate benefits received, 
do students appear to suffer. While 
on strictly technical grounds this 
consideration does not alter the case, 
it does baffle common sense. 


‘‘Consumption”’ or 
‘<Investment’’? 


It may well be that the source of the 
confusion lies not in how we arrive 
at the cost of education, but how we 
view that cost. If, as has been the 
fashion for the past ten to fifteen 
years, education is considered an 


*cf. H. R. Bowen, The Finance of Higher 
Education, Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, Berkeley, California, 1968, p. 7. 
*David A. Dodge, and David A. A.Stager, 
op. cit. 


“investment” then the total costs 
become very relevant.* If, however, 
education is considered as “consump- 
tion’ then perhaps the students’ 
share is less important. This division 
of educational costs into “investment” 
and “consumption” introduces an 
element of spurious clarity into very 
murky reality. Moreover, the words 
carry ideological and moral overtones 
(“investment is good”, “consumption 
is bad”; therefore, the public ought 
to subsidize “investment” and ignore 
“consumption’’), that may be more 
dangerous to clear thinking than the 
apparent technical precision of a 
jargon. Finally, it tends to force any 
public discussion about the merits 

of post-secondary education into a 
narrow channel and precludes the 
consideration of other issues (largely, 
we suspect, again due to the apparent 
“concreteness” and clarity of the 
terms used). 


Financing: 
Who 
Pays For What? 


The need for broader consideration 
is nowhere more apparent than in a 
discussion of the financing of post- 
secondary education. Indeed, here 
the danger is the exact opposite: to 
give way to the temptation of mean- 
ingless generalizations. We would, 
therefore, like to pose only two 
questions: 1. how should the burden 


Sei ata aa Eo ti tn ena tee i al 
*A good illustration of this is the following 
statement from the Parent report: “A 
significant conference held at Bellagio, 
Italy, in 1960, faced the following conclusion: 
Hence the development of education is 
partly the consequence wf society's growing 
wealth. The increased product of an 
expanding economy makes possible the 
development of education by making the 
necessary resources available. Yet, educa- 
tion is at the same time an essential factor 
of economic development. Until the present 
education has above all been viewed as 
chargeable to consumption. In the future 

it must above all be regarded as an invest- 
ment. 

Here is a complete change in point of 
view. Technological society, by its very 
nature, will require large sums for educa- 
tional purposes; these, however, are in- 
vestments rather than expenditures. For 
education will be a condition of the progress 
and survival of any country.” Report of 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry on 
Education in the Province of Quebec, 
Government for the Province of Quebec, 
1963. Vol. 1, pp. 63-64, citing from Certain 
Economic Aspects of the Development of 
Education in Europe, International Univer- 
sities Offices, Paris, 1961, p. 11. 


of the financing of post-secondary 
education be shared_i.e., how much 
of it should be paid by the government 
and how much by the individual; 
and 2. how should the distribution 
of the burden be administered_that 
is, in the case of the public’s share, 
should it be channelled through 
institutions or through students? 


Level of Support 


Another question ought to be asked: 
what level of support (expenditure, 
cost) should our society provide for 
post-secondary education? We have 
postponed posing this question for a 
number of reasons. First, and in 
spite of all claims to the contrary, 
we believe that the basic issues 
facing post-secondary education in 
Ontario are not financial, though they 
certainly have financial implications. 
Rather, it seems imperative to us 
that the debate should centre on the 
functions and performances of our 
post-secondary institutions_where 
the problems lie. Secondly, projections 
of total costs always hide the assump- 
tions upon which they are based and 
that almost invariably means the 
acceptance of the present status quo. 
Undoubtedly, a “present-state-project- 
ed” type of prognostication is a 
plausible scenario for the future. 
Indeed, it may, in the end, turn out 
to be the most compelling one. But 
even so, the justification should be 
re-examined. Thirdly, it is exactly 

in the area of predicting “levels of 
support necessary for .. .” that 
mythologies and monies mix most 
easily. We wish to avoid the danger 
at present. Finally, it seems possible 
that the best way of approaching the 
desired level of support is through 
analysis of who should pay for it — 
regardless of the amounts. Conse- 
quently, we have postponed the ques- 
tion of absolute levels for later 
discussion. 

Basically there are only two possible 
directions that financing of post- 
secondary education can take: either 
the students (and/or their parents) 
assume a greater proportion of the 
cost of their education or the state 
continues expanding its contribution. 
Theoretically, such direction could 
lead to the total transfer of costs 
either to the students or to the state. 
In practice, of course, neither of these 
directions is likely to be pursued to 
its logical] conclusion.* Yet unless 
we discover some principles, some 
reason for division of costs, our 
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attempts to find a sound scheme of 
financing will be futile. In order to 
do so, we have to consider the impli- 
cations of the two possible directions. 


Should Students 
Pay More? 


Shifting the burden of cost to students 
has many attractions. Much of the 
mythology that surrounds post- 
secondary education would be exposed 
to the harsh realities of the market- 
place: the monetary and prestige 
returns would now be purchased at 
the student’s own cost; the institutions 
would be forced to charge to educa- 
tional services only those functions 
indispensable to that service_that 
is, resolving in practice the all but 
rhetorically insoluble problem of 
balancing research and education; it 
would give both the students and 
the institutions powerful incentives 
to be “relevant” to the needs of the 
students and, thus, perhaps to society; 
and, it would help us to discover the 
real cost of education—together, 
perhaps, with some real checks on 
these costs.* 

Combined with a scheme to subsidize 
those whose income (or parental 
income) justifies subsidies, such a 
a shift in burden could be attractive 
also on the grounds of equity. As it 
is, we are not yet certain whether the 
middle and upper income groups do 
or do not reap an unwarranted ad- 
vantage for their children through 
the present form of financing. Put 
more positively, it is plausible to 
argue that while we now support 
those who have achieved most aca- 
demically, we are ignoring at least 
some of those who would possibly 
benefit most from further education. 
Since academic performance is often 
a reflection of socio-economic back- 
ground, such differentiation has 


*Interestingly, it is less “extreme” to think 
of the state as the sole bearer of costs than 
the alternative possibility. 


*All this, of course, assumes many things. 
For one, it assumes that the institutions 
would not form some kind of a cartel and 
charge monopoly prices or at least exercise 
some form of “price leadership” policy. 
Since they already possess such a monopoly 
in academic degrees, diplomas and certi- 
ficates, it is not inconceivable that they 
would be tempted to exploit such an 
advantage. 
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obvious class implications. 

In this connection, it is worthwhile 
to recall that it has been only recently 
that we have begun to support 
students on the basis of financial 
need (bursaries, loans, grants), rather 
more than on the grounds of their 
academic merit (scholarships and’ 
fellowships). Indeed, it has been the 
Pecognition_and declared policy—of 
the Ontario Government that all 
qualified students should find places 
in post-secondary educational insti- 
tutions that has led to the vast 
increase in the governmental share ef 
costs. And given the investment 
already made, it is dubious that any 
extensive shift in the burden of 
costs will occur—if for no other reas- 
on than that government is unlikely 
to hand over its investment without 
strings attached, or, for that matter, 
that it even could or should do so. 


Should the 
Taxpayer Pay More? 


If anything, therefore, there seems 
to be more reason to assume that 
the state will continue to provide 
resources for post-secondary educa- 
tion. Whether these should be pro-. 
vided at an increased rate and cover 
an increasingly large proportion of the 
cost, is another matter. It is worth- 
while, before answering this question, 
to pause and reflect on the reasons 
for employing the services of the state 
in other areas. For example, it is 
clear that in some fields, such as 
administration of justice, defence, and 
collection of taxes, there are no alter- 
natives to the state. In other areas, 
while there may conceivably be 
alternatives, we have decided, as a 
matter of public policy, that the state 
should perform the task: highways, 
primary and secondary education, are 
illustrations of these areas. These 
fields are occupied by the state on the 
grounds of indispensability to the 
welfare of society. Finally, the state 
becomes directly involved in areas 
where notions of social justice demand 
such participation: medicare and 
pensions, fall into this category. These 
categories expanded, we suspect, 
largely as a result of a shift in public 
philosophy: the state ceased to be 
viewed merely as a necessary evil and 
began to be looked upon as an essen- 
tial instrument in the pursuit of 
positive social goals. Undoubtedly, 
many benefits accrued both to society 
and to the individual from such a 
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shift. And yet, suspicions prevail— 
or are beginning to be rekindled_that 
if the old view of the state’s activities 
was unacceptable, our all too eager 
embracing of the state as a saviour 
is also full of pitfalls. 

The moot question about the financ- 
ing of post-secondary education, 
therefore, is whether a shift toward 
still greater participation of the 
government would lead to some of 
the undesirable consequences of 
public enterprises. Furthermore, given 
the inevitability of such participation, 
how can we minimize such risks with- 
out, at the same time, obviating the 
reasons for state intervention? The 
difficulty lies in reconciling the 
various conflicting pressures implied 
within such scope. Almost certainly, 
no single and simple scheme of 
financing is likely to be applicable 
to the whole spectrum of post- 
secondary education. What follows, 
therefore, is exploration of alternative 
policies that could be employed both 
to increase the financial participation 
of the student in his education and 
to minimize the bureaucratic dangers. 


Definition 
of Costs 


There are two main aspects of the 
problem at hand: one is the question 
of what kind of costs we are trying 
to attribute to the student and, if we 
wish to help him to meet these costs, 
on what basis will we do so. The total 
cost of education to a student can be 
broken down into three components: 
one is the cost of fees, books and 
equipment; second is the cost of living 
while attending school; and third is 
the cost of the educational and social 
services that the school provides (fees, 
of course, can be viewed merely as 
that part of these costs that are 
being passed on to the student). In 
the past, it has been assumed that 
the total cost of attendance at a post- 
secondary institution should be borne 
by the student-and/or the parents. 
Progressively, however, the component 
parts have been separated and their 
costs distributed between the student 
and the taxpayer. By now the state. 
covers by far the greatest portion of 
the educational and social services 
costs (through operational] and capital 
grants) and it is increasing its con- 
tribution to the other cost (through 
holding fees down and by providing 
subsidized loans and bursaries to 

the students). 


Public Nature 
of Education 


The absorption of the educational 

and social services cost at the post- 
secondary level by the state follows, 
more or less, the philosophy that 
underlies the provision of similar 
services at the primary and secondary 
school levels: the services are pro- 
vided by the state but the upkeep of 
the children is the responsibility of 
the parents. Due to the differences 
in the age of students, location of the 
institution, and tradition, however, 
parenta) support of students at post- 
secondary institutions is deemed 
insufficient and/or undesirable. Con- 
sequently, the taxpayer is being 
increasingly pressured to provide 
either direct assistance to students 

to cover their living expenses or to 
subsidize loan schemes.* Whether the 
difference in the age of students 
justifies such pressure is arguable. 
If anything, the age factor should 
lead to exactly the opposite conclusion: 
if a person is an adult, he should 
have the responsibilities of an adult. 
And if so, then geographic accessi- 
bility should not play a greater role 
either. This leaves tradition as the 
only argument for such support. The 
main ingredient here is the inherited 
assumption that students are different, 
and ought to be treated differently, 
from other young people of the same 
age. This tradition is, in a most 
blatant way, a remnant of an aristo- 
cratic and elitist society. It is difficult 
to see how a democratic society can 
accept this special subsidy to a group 
of people who, by all other indications, 
are already the beneficiaries of above 
average income parents, generally 

of better social and cultural environ- 
ment, and with better future prospects 
than most of those who do not attend 
a post-secondary institution. If 
therefore, we assume free and easily 
available educational services at a 
tertiary school level, should the 
support of the cost of living while 
going to school be left to the individual 
and his parents? 


*The analogy between post-secondary 
education and elementary and high school 
levels may be contested (university atten- 
dance is still considered a “privilege” by 
some; others argue that the qualitative 
differences are too great to make this 
analogy, etc.) but surely the overriding 
characteristic is the public nature of our 
post-secondary system. We are, in effect, 
dealing with a tertiary level of public 
education. 


Equality 
of Opportunity 


The mere availability of educational 
resources does not guarantee equality 
of opportunity: the socio-economic 
position of the parents determines 
much more, to the point of even 
entertaining the idea of going to a 
post-secondary institution. Hence, it 
is argued, the state should provide 
additional] incentives’ and support 

for those with less favoured back- 
grounds. Here, we are back to the 
notion discussed earlier: the propriety 
of the educational system as an 
instrument of social justiee.* There 
may be other, more appropriate instru- 
ments by which our social goals may 
‘be attained. Moreover, it is open 

to question, given the age and, in- 
creasingly now, the marital status of 
the student, whether parental income 
or capita] holding should be of con- 
sideration. But if it is considered, 
then w2 should be prepared to utilize 
some form of means test that would 
ascertain the true socio-economic 
position of the parent. 

The most serious drawback of this 
scheme is that it does not take into 
account the various lengths of post- 
secondary schooling demanded by 
different professions and vocations 
and thus of the different costs. 
Moreover, both length and cost are 
greatest in professions with the 
highest incomes. It would, then, seem 
sensible to contemplate two possible 
alternatives: one, to limit the free, 
public supported educational services 
to a pre-determined number of years— 
that is, in effect, prolong the oppor- 
tunity for universal public education 
by, say, two or three years* and then 
charge the fu. cost to the users for 
additional years; or two, to charge 
the full cost of post-secondary edu- 
cation to students from the very 
beginning. 

Obviously, such transfer of costs 
could not be accomplished without 
accompanying schemes to satisfy other 
social values, in particular, equality 
of opportunity. A number of schemes 
have been recently suggested that 
would link loans for students to their 


*See Section I, p. 7. 


*An interesting, though perhaps unreal, 
question would be whether the universality 
then should not be enforced by compulsory 
attendance. 


future incomes, thus accommodating 
both our desires for equality of 
opportunity and for an equitable 
distribution of costs. Basically, the 
idea is to establish a system of loans 
that would be available to students 
and repayable through an income tax 
supplement. In this way the pay- 


-ments would be related to income and 


repayable over a stipulated period 

of time. Thus instead of repaying 
the loan, the student would contract 
to pay back a fixed percentage of his 
income per $1,000 of debt each year 
for, say 15 years. If he is not able 
to repay within the specified time, 
then the loan becomes a forgivable 
grant. The government would finance 
such a scheme for yearly borrowing.* 

The advantages of this type of 
Scheme are many and are easily 
discernible: it is partly, or even 
largely, a self-supporting scheme, 
amortized over a long period; it makes 
the student pay for his education and 
it relates its cost to his future income; 
it would abolish the privileged posi- 
tion of the student in our society; 
and, to some it would be advantageous 
because it would free post-secondary 
education from its dependence on the 
government. Furthermore, it would 
shift the financial burden from present 
to future generations_i.e., to those 
who benefited from education in the 
first place. The pension-type of 
financing would also lessen current 
and prospective public expenditures. 
Similarly, by linking repayments to 
income the scheme would mutualize 
(i.e., share) the cost in a more 
equitable way. Finally, by channelling 
a greater part of the financial re- 
sources needed for post-secondary 
education through the student, 
institutions could in limit charge the 
full cost to him and thus introduce 
an element of “economic rationality” 
into this area. 

The scheme also has drawbacks: it 
would not necessarily increase educa- 
tional opportunity for children of less 
privileged groups (the emotional 
barriers to heavy and prolonged in- 
debtedness would remain); and it 
would force young women to bring into 
their marriages “negative dowries”’. 
Most importantly, however, it is not at 
all certain that the exclusion of gov- 


*For a brief history of these schemes see 
Gail C. A. Cook, David A. A. Stager, 
“Contingent Repayment Student Assistance 
Programs: A Simulated Analysis”, Working 
Paper Series Number 7004, Institute for 
the Quantitative Analysis of Social and 
Economic Policy, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, August, 1970, pp. 1-4. 
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ernment from this educational field 
would really be possible or even desir- 
able. It would also tie attendance at 
post-secondary institutions strictly to 
financial considerations_with implica- 
tions that demand greater thought 
than the schemes have been given so 
far. It is also an undesirable fiscal 
practice to have specially designated 
taxation_it not only complicates, it 
positively limits the social utility of 
taxation. Finally, it is not unlikely 
that government would be tempted_if 
not forced—to use the loan require- 
ments for short-term manpower 
planning.* 


Evaluation 


In judging the viability and desira- 
bility of any type of the above 
schemes, it may be worthwhile to 
articulate the yardstick of evaluation. 
From the public point of view, this. 
evaluation must contain at least two 
elements: the principle of equity and 
accountability for costs. In other 
words, public funds must be: distri- 
buted equitably and with maximum 
efficiency. The former has two 
aspects. In the first place, financial 
resources should be available to 
students in such a way as to facilitate 
accessibility to further education. 
Even if it is recognized that financial 
barriers are not the only ones to 
determine accessibility to post- 
secondary education, to the extent 
that they are barriers, the purpose 
of any financial -cheme must be to 
have them lowered and, preferably 
eliminated. Secondly, the distribution 
of funds must in some way be com- 
mensurate with benefits received. 
Post-secondary education encompasses 
a wide spectrum of programmes with 
large variations in time requirements. 
Obviously, therefore, the question of 
length of time of public support and 
the individual benefits must. be 
assessed. If the support is for “con- 
sumption”, then it should be avail- 
able equally to all; if it is for “invest- 
ment”, then the “returns” to the 
individual have to be considered. 
Equally importantly, any scheme of 


*A simpler and more primitive variant of 
the above scheme is the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Bank—a proposal that relies more 

on traditional bank-loan financing. Though 
superficially similar to the Contingent 
Repayment Student Assistance Program 
vutlined above, it has all of the latter’s 
drawbacks, fewer advantages, and would 
demand heavy initial capitalization. 
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public support must be conducive to 
some form of cost accounting and 
accountability. Evidence suggests 
that ad hoc or open-ended schemes are 
open invitations to cost escalation. 
The best way to prevent this abuse 
would be to develop a system that 
would be tied to some form of measur- 
able “output” or specified services. 
In its absence, and in the light of the 
propensity of educational systems to 
substitute “inputs” for “outputs”, it 
may well be that there may be a 
need for greater cost control of the 
“inputs”. And, of course, this can be 
accomplished best when the financing 
is direct through the institutions 
themselves. 

Many of the problems dealt with 
in this and foregoing sections spring 
from our basic desire to use the 
educational system as an instrument 
for achieving other, social goals. Not 
surprisingly, some of these goals 
run counter to each other; others may 
be even detrimental to the educational 
process itself. It is, however, only 
society, with the government as its 
agent, that can resolve and settle 
these conflicting aims—and more 
likely than not facilitate the solution 
through financial arrangements. 
Consequently, and because of the 
profound direct involvement of gov- 
ernment in post-secondary education 
already, a certain portion of funding 
will likely continue to be provided 
directly through institutions. We 
shall discuss the non-economic aspects 
of the government’s involvement—and 
the need for such involvement_later ; 
here we would only draw attention 
to the great social and economic 
significance of educational institutions. 
Both the cost of education and its 
responsiveness to social needs are of 
concern to the government. This 
concern would remain even if the 
government did not provide support 
from public funds. It is not unreason- 
able to expect, therefore, that the 
financial arrangements reflect this 
concern. Direct funding of institutions 
seemingly provides one of the best 
ways to satisfy both society’s needs 
and governmental policy. 
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The Institutional 
Framework 


If money and financing form the blood 
and veins of post-secondary education, 
the structure forms the skeleton. It 
is a matter of little dispute that the 
skeleton belongs to a giant; it is more 
difficult to decide whether the giant 
is friendly or a monster (or, as one 
Commissioner put it, “a dinosaur on 
wheels”). A mere enumeration of 

the kinds of institutions is lengthy: 
Ontario has 16 Universities, 20 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology (in at least 54 locations) ; 

11 Teachers’ Colleges; 4 Colleges of 
Agricultural Technology; 62 Schools 
of Nursing; 2 Police Colleges; 1 Fire 
College; 1 School of Horticulture; 

1 Polytechnical Institute; 1 College of 
Art; and The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education.* In totai, ' 
173,395 full-time students attended 
these institutions in the academic 
year 1968-69.* They were offered 
645 programmes leading to 452 
degrees, diplomas, certificates, and 
so on.* In addition, an estimated 
106,520 students attended post- 
secondary institutions on a part-time 
basis. The total bill to the Treasury. 
of the Province of Ontario, according 
to Public Accounts for 1968-69 was 
$604,357,376.41.* 

The roots of all this diversity are 
historical: some of these institutions 
have been established by public 
spirited parochial and community 
leaders; others have reflected a more 
conscious response of government to 
perceive educational and occupational 
needs; and still some others have 
grown out of_or at the insistence 
of—_professional societies. The great 
services that the whole spectrum of 
post-secondary education contributed 
to Ontario and to Canada are plain to 
see and need no elaboration. 


*See Table 6 for complete listing. 


*Some of these have been of less than full 
academic year’s duration; e.g., those 
attending Manpower Retraining Pro- 
grammes full-time or Schools for Registered 
Nursing Assistants. 


*This figure does not include the Private 
Theological Schools. 


*The 1969-70 estimates provided for 
$712,887,600 for similar services. The 
amount excludes the direct contribution 
of the Federal Government and its agencies. 


TABLE VI 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FULL-TIME POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENTS 
ACORDING TO TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1968-1969 


Types of Institutions Enrolment 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 25,189 
Colleges of Agricultural Technology 676 
Colleges of Education 2,116 
Niagara Parks School of Horticulture 36 
Registered Private Schools 22,831 
Ontario Fire College 80 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 287 
Ontario Police College 2,574 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 5,670 
Schools for Registered Nursing Assistants 2,350 
Schools of Nursing 9,684 
Teachers’ Colleges Cite 
Universities 92,625 

173,395 


The Invotvement 
of Government 


Recently, as we have pointed out, 
more and more of these accomplish- 
ments haye been achieved through 
greater and greater governmental 
support. Not surprisingly, both the 
diversity of educational establishments 
and the increased financial contribu- 
tion is reflected in the numbers of 
provincial government organizations 
involved in post-secondary education. 
In fact, the $600 million contributed 
by the Ontario Government in 1968-69 
to this educational sector was distrib- 
uted through 18 government depart- 
ments and 1 agency.* And while 

not all provincial departments and 
agencies participate in the administra- 
tion of post-secondary education 
directly, many of them do. Conse- 
quently, one of the main issues facing 
the Commission is to examine the 
present governmental administrative 
system dealing with post-secondary 
education and, if necessary, recom- 
mend reorganization. In this section 
we would like to discuss our percep- 
tion of some of the revelant values 
and principles underlying the gov- 
ernment administration of post- 
secondary education. 

The problem here is no different 
from any other public undertaking: 
how to reconcile our desire for the pro- 
tection and enlargement of an indivi- 
dual’s freedom with the equally 
necessary requirement of public ac- 
countability for public funds and the 
satisfaction of public needs. Or, to 
put it into more specific language, 
what are the essentia! organizational 
and policy matters in which the 
government must participate in order 
to protest the public interest? To 
what extent is this participation 
inimical to other principles, such as 
individual freedom of choice, institu- 
tionai independence, and academic 
freedom? Even more specifically, are 
the various educational institutions 
so differentiated as to justify different 
governmental structures? Are there 
policies and organizational alterna- 
tives to the present system? 

Structurally, the possibilities appear 


*Again, this excludes the Federal Govern- 
ment’s involvement. According to the Report 
of the Secretary of State, 10 federal 
departments and 9 federal agencies dis- 
bursed money to universities alone. Federal 
Expenditures on Post-Secondary Education 
1966-67, 1967-68, Report No. 2, Education 
Support Branch, Department of the 
Secretary of State, Ottawa, 1969. 


to be as follows: 

1 All post-secondary institutions 
should be serviced and administered 
by one government department; 

2 All educational activities, from 
kindergarten to post-doctoral research, 
should come under one department; 


3 There should be established, in 
addition to the already existing De- 
partments of Education and of 
University Affairs, a third Depart- 
ment entrusted with the administra-. 
tion of the Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology, including, presum- 
ably, some of the other vocational 
schools now administered by other 
departments ; 

4 The existing structure should be 
left intact. 

There are good arguments to be 
made for all four suggestions. The 
Commission is looking forward to 
hearing them all. But whatever 
form is preferred, there are still 
some questions of government organi- 
zation that have to be raised. One 
deals with the existence of advisory 
bodies in post-secondary education. 
At present, there are two main 
advisory bodies dealing with post- 
secondary education and a number of 
other government committees that 
are, in one way or another, also 
directly involved. The Committee on 
University Affairs is an advisory 
committee to the Minister of Univer- 
sity Affairs, with very broad terms 
of reference on matters pertaining to 
the 14 provincially assisted univer- 
sities, including 4 colleges affiliated 
with two of these universities, the 
Ontario College of Art, the Bar Admis- 
sion Course, the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, the Royal Ontario Museum, 
and the Royal Botanical Gardens. 
The Committee has emerged as a 
vital body in the decision making 
process. It has been responsible for 
the recommendation of major new 
policies that are now being followed 
in Ontario, e.g., formplae for operating 
and capital financing. A comparable 
body, the Council of Regents, has 
been established by the Minister of 
of Education to advise him on matters 
pertaining to the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology. The Council, 
however, has terms of reference that 
are more explicit (e.g., it advises 
the Minister of Education on salary 
and wage rates for all employees in 
the Colleges). 

Of the other committees and govern- 
ment bodies dealing with post- 
secondary education, the most im- 
portant ones are those attached to the 
Department of Health, especially 
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the Ontario Council of Health and its 
sub-committees and the Ontario 
Hospital Services Commission. The 
Senior Coordinating Committee for 
the Health Sciences, an inter-depart- 
mental committee of senior civil 
servants involved in health science 
education, is another important body. 


Relevant 
Questions: 


Structure and 
Jurisdiction 


This is by no means a complete list 
but it serves to illustrate the ad- 
ministrative complexity that has 
grown around post-secondary education 
in Ontario. Some of this complexity 
has grown out of the obvious need to 
coordinate the activities of the various 
government departments in this field; 
some of it is due to the equally obvious 
necessity of having specialized but 
representative bodies to advise the 
government in their particular area 
of interest. The questions that con- 
cern the Commission here are num- 
erous: What role should the advisory 
bodies play? What should be their 
relationship with the permanent Civil 
Service personnel in their depart- 
ments? Should there be advisory 
bodies for each segment of post- 
secondary education? Or should there 
be only one_or one in addition to 
those already existing—that covers 
the whole spectrum of post-secondary 
education? How should such bodies 
be composed and how should they 
operate? Should their terms of 
reference be broad or narrow? Should 
they have any executive functions? 
What should their relationship be to 
the institutional and professional 
organizations? To a large extent, the 
government structure must reflect 
the institutional framework of Ontario 
post-secendary institutions.- For 
example, is the idea of “The Univer- 
sity of Ontario’”_as recommended by 
the Spinks’ Committee_dead?* If 
not, how would it fit into the gen- 
eral framework of the post-secondary 
educational system in Ontario? If it 
is dead, are the arguments that led’ 
to its recommendations still valid? 


*Report to the Committee on University 
Affairs and the Committee of Presidents 
of Provincially-Assisted Universities of the 
Commission to Study the Development of 
Graduate Programmes in Ontario Uni- 
versities, Toronto, 1966, p. 80. 
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What about the role and jurisdiction 
of the already existing institutions 
and their associations? Should we 
rely upon voluntary cooperation both 
among similar institutions and be- 
tween the various kinds of institu- 
tions? What should be the role of 
professional and interest organiza- 
tions_e.g., the role of faculty and 
student associations? How should 
conditions of employment in post- 
secondary institutions be arranged? 
Structures and organizations are 
only one aspect of the problem facing 
us. Of equal importance are the 
questions pertaining to the jurisdic- 
tion of direct governmental involve- 
ment and to the kind of policies 
pursued by the administrative struct- 
ures within their jurisdiction. There 
are two considerations affecting the 
extent of government jurisdiction. 
One is a matter of administrative 
efficiency: how to reconcile the forces 
of centralization with those of decen- 
tralization. Here the need for control 
of policy matters affecting public 
interest must be weighed against the 
bureaucratic propensity to confuse 
control with direct administration. 
Secondly, there is always the danger 
that the centralized machinery will 
choke to death the very purposes 
for which the institutions have been 
established. It will be disastrous 
if, in our attempts at coordinating, 
planning, and accountability, we were 
led to the imposition of bureaucratic 
rationality and uniformity upon what 
we like to think is a vital and diverse 
enterprise.* 


Formula Financing 
and Master Plan 


Perhaps there are some policies that 
would lessen the centralizing bureau- 
cratic danger. For example, it seems 
fairly clear that the employment of 
formula financing can achieve consid- 
erable cost control without any direct 
budgetary—and thus bureaucratic— 
review. There is little doubt that 
the employment of formula financing 
in Ontario has already demonstrated 
its virtues both to the government 
and to the universities by putting a 
brake on cost escalation without 


*cf. The experience of European universities 
as described by Joseph Ben-David in 
Fundamental Research and the Universities: 
Some Comments on International Dif- 
ferences, O.E.C.D., Paris, 1968, especially 
pp. 45-46 and 90. 
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resorting to the unhappy and unneces- 
sary line-by-line budgeting procedure 
of many state systems in the United 
States. But while formula financing 
prevents financial irresponsibility 
and assures equitable and sufficient 
distribution of public funds, it does 
not guarantee desirable future develop- 
ments; it merely pays for services 
delivered. And it is in the nature 

of all institutions to rely upon estab- 
lished programmes and guaranteed 
support rather than to risk possible 
losses through innovations. 


One way to correct this deficiency 
in formula financing without destroy- 
ing its effectiveness is to develop a 
master plan covering all post-second- 
ary institutions in Ontario and use 
formula financing within the broad 
outlines of such a plan. Indeed, one of 
the most promising avenues which 
the Commission would like to explore 
is the possibility of developing such a 
master plan. But before doing so, the 
nature and characteristics of such a 
plan should be thoroughly debated. Too 
often the use of a “master plan” 
has led to rigidities and even greater 
bureaucratic control than was the 
case previously. Obviously, in such 
cases, the very purpose of planning 
was defeated by the straitjacket 
effect of the master plan. What, 
then, should be the content of a 
master plan? How detailed, how 
structured and how enforced should 
such a plan be? And Low should it 
be developed? 


It should also be realized that the 
development of such a plan seldom 
results in an immediate reduction of 
costs; what it does do, however, is 
prevent future unwarranted expen- 
ditures, provide for better satisfac- 
tion of future needs and avoid 
raising false hopes. Frequently, also, 
many call for better planning in 
the hope—at times even articulated— 
that such activities will free us from 
making some very difficult choices 
and avoid conflicts. This is a false 
hope. At best, planning facilitates the 
resolution of these conflicts by 
providing a procedure for such resolu- 
tion. But the decisions still have to 
be made. 

An illustration of both the difficul- 
ties of planning and of the need for 
articulated policies is the question 
of selection, or screening, of students 
for the different kinds of post-second- 
ary institutions. On what basis 
should we advise and counsel our 
students to make decisions in this 
area and it is an unshakeable convic- 
tion of the Commission that advice 


and counsel are the appropriate means 
for informing the individual of the 
possibilities before him; the decision 
must rest with him alone. It is not 

at all certain that the series of tests 
and examinations that now form the 
basis for our selection process are the 
only ones possible or even desirable. 
One of the problems with our selec- 
tion mechanism is that it tends to 
enforce any institutional rigidities 
that have crept into our system. It 

is clear that the selection mechanism 
is devised to help the instituttons not 
the students. And, of course, there 
is the whole problem of relating 
academic and intelligence tests to 
socio-economic factors. 


This particular problem may have 
some urgency in it. With the high 
schools moving tov ards unstructured 
curricula and abandoning channelling 
of students into rigid streams; with 
the possible elimination of Grade 13 
and of Departmental Examinations— 
the preconditions and guideposts 
of the past selection process—the 
question of selection and admission 
policy will have to be dealt with 
as soon as possible. It is dubious 
whether replacement of the old De- 
partmental Examinations by admission 
tests would be the best solution. 
Keeping in mind our desire to make 
the whole post-secondary educational 
structure as flexible and as open to 
mobility as possible, how then should 
we advise our students? 


Planning, formula financing and 
selection procedures are only some of 
the policies that complement any 
administrative organization. In the 
fina] analysis, however, the basic 
problem lies neither with the admin- 
istration nor policies but with the kind 
of educational institutions we wish to 
have. Although there has been a 
great deal of discussion recently about 
the “role of the university (or 
college)” in our scciety, there is not 
much evidence that some of the tougher 
issues have been faced in earnest. Be- 
hind and .below the philosophical issues 
lie such important questions as: Is 
there a difference between universities 
and community colleges? And, if so, 
what are these differences? Are we 
not, for example, in our attempt to dif- 
ferentiate community colleges from 
universities, running the risk of 
creating a “binary” system of post- 
secondary éducation_a system that 
will accentuate rather than diminish 
the phony prestige differentiation? 
And how do we really solve the prob- 
lem that links professional organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, and 


the certification process into such a 
seemingly unbreakable chain? Are 
there no arguments for increased 
flexibility within each occupational 
structure_and if so, should this not 
be reflected in our educational struc- 
tures? How, in fact, can our desire 
for specific functions and flexibility 
be accommodated at the same time? 
Within the issue of the administra- 
tive structure of post-secondary 
education, therefore, hide a number 
of other issues: the functions and 
purposes of institutions; the policies 
and structures of government bodies 
dealing with post-secondary education; 
and, the interplay not only of the 
institutions and the government but 
of all other segments of our society 
directly affected by post-secondary 
education: industry, professional 
- organizations, other government 
bodies, etc. And because it affects 
them all, we hope that they will all 
help us find solutions not only to 
the issues discussed in this document 
but also to those posed in our opening 
section. 


Terms 
of Reference 


A Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario is appointed, 
effective April 15th, 1969, to advise 
the Minister of Education and Minister 
of University Affairs under the fol- 
lowing.terms of reference: 

It shall be the responsibility of the 
Commission: 


1 To consider, in the light of present 
provisions for university and other 
post-secondary education in Ontario, 
the pattern necessary to ensure the 
further effective development of post- 
secondary education in the Province 
during the period to 1980, and in 
general terms to 1990, and make 
recommendations thereon. 


2 In particular, but not to the exclu- 
sion of other matters, to study and 
make recommendations on: 

*the educational and cultural needs of 
students to be met at the post- 


(ee) 


Members of the 
Commission 


David Black 

J. M.S. Careless 
William Cherry 
D. O. Davis 

John J. Deutsch 
Reva Gerstein 

J. V. O. Kelly 
John §S. Kirkaldy 
William Ladyman 
Hugh L. Macaulay 
William Newnham 
Edna Tietze 
Douglas Wright, Chairman. 


B. B. Kymlicka, Secretary 
and Director of Research 


secondary level in Ontario, including 
adult and continuing education; 

*the patterns of student preference 
and demand in post-secondary educa- 
tion, especially as they are influenced 
by social and economic factors and in 
the light of possible changes in 
primary and secondary education; 
*the number of students for whom 
provisions should be made in various 
types of institutions and programmes ; 
*the type, nature and role of the 
institutions required to meet the 
educational needs of the Province 
with particular reference to existing 
institutions and their ability to meet 
present and future demands; 

*the facilities required to meet needs, 
including specialized facilities such as 
research laboratories, libraries, com- 
puter facilities, etc.; 

*the need for and nature of centralized 
or shared facilities and services; 

the functions and interrelations of 
the bodies and institutions involved 
in the administration and development 
of post-secondary education ; 

*the principles that should govern the 
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transfer of students among different 
types of institutions; 

*the costs, allocation of resources 
and methods of financing for post- 
secondary education in Ontario as 
related to the attainment of equality 
of educational opportunity and as 
related to the resources of the 
Province. 


3 To provide full opportunity for all 
interested individuals and organiza- 
tions to express opinions and offer 
discussion on both broad and specific 
issues related to the development of 
post-secondary education in Ontario. 
To ensure the attainment of this 
objective, the Commission should 
invite written briefs, hold public hear- 
ings and publish the results of studies 
and recommendations initially in 
draft form so as to generate public 
comment and discussion. 


Deoe/, 


1. Why do we keep piling one 
year of schooling after another 
upon our students? Why is it 
necessary to have up to twenty 
years of continuous schooling. 
Why not break it up and, if 
necessary, space the years over 
a lifetime? What, indeed, are 
the emotional and social costs we 
are imposing upon our youth 
and ourselves when we, in fact, 
“conscript” them into our educa- 
tional institutions (or, as some 
observers have it, “minimum 
security prisons”) for so many 
years? By tolerating and en- 
couraging forms of master- 
apprentice and officer—cadet 
types of relationships for young 
men and women in our educa- 
tional institutions, are we not 
doing something to our social 
fibre as well? 


2. Why is it necessary to assume 
that “learning” must take place 
only when institutionalized? Why 
would it not be possible to have, 
in place of segregated and frag- 
mented institutions, a plethora 


of educational services available 
to all, at any age? Is going to 

x number of theatre perform- 
ances less “academic”, less for 
“credit”, than attending one 
course in English offered by a 
university or a college teacher? 
Is “research” possible only at the 
graduate level? 


3. Why should professional 
associations be allowed to stipu- 
late formal educational require- 
ments instead of administering 
tests regardless of educational 
backgrounds? Why should there 
be any formal links between 
educational requirements and 
occupations? Why, indeed, do 
we use degrees and diplomas for 
certification purposes? And if 
we must, why not issue such 
degrees and diplomas for only a 
limited period-say for five or 
ten years? After all, why should 
one certification last for a whole 
lifetime? 


4. Is there any justification for 
the “academic year”? Do we 


still believe that students must 
go back to the farms to help with 
the harvest-hence the need for 
free summers? Why is the 
trimester the only alternative? 
Why not two six-month periods 
of schooling? 


5. What are the true implica- 
tions of universality for post- 
secondary education? Even if it 
is assumed that universality does 
not mean attendance by all but 
merely an equal opportunity of 
access for all, how “far up”-for 
how many years-should this 
be? All the way to the Ph.D? 
Why should society invest this 
kind of money in one person and 
not in another? Merely because 
one is being “educated”? 


6. Do our post-secondary insti- 
tutions really contribute to a 
better, fuller, life? Or should 
we, perhaps, be asking the same 
questions about “more” education 
as are beginning to be ask- 

ed about “greater” economic 
growth? 


It is dubious whether the Com- 
mission will ever arrive at 
answers to these questions; it is 
equally questionable whether any 
reasonable and realistic answers 
can be found by considering 
merely the financial and organi- 
zational issues, important though 
they may be. But if we are to 
have a debate over post-secondary 
education, it should be on issues 
that are fundamental to the 
quality of life in Ontario. Only 
after a basic appreciation of the 
present reality and beliefs can 


we be prepared not only to anti- 
cipate the inevitable but also to 
facilitate the desirable. 

Finally, it is clear that if the 
Commission is to be at all success- 
ful in its task, it must have the 
help of the people of Ontario. It 
is our hope that via briefs, public 
hearings and other fact finding, 
Ontario citizens will engage in a 
fruitful public debate with the 
Commission. Our Interim State- 
ment is meant as an invitation 
to such a debate. 
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Appendix E 


Published Background Studies 


Certification and Post-Secondary Education, 
Applied Research Associates. A description and 
critical assessment of the merits and 
shortcomings of the present forms of certification 
used in Ontario. A systematic framework is 
developed within which the legitimate functions 
of certification are identified and their impact on 
the individual, the educational system, and the 
community are assessed. 


Cost and Benefit Study of Post-Secondary 
Education in the Province of Ontario School Year 
1968-1969, Systems Research Group, Inc. A 
study of the economics of post-secondary 
education conducted in terms of quantitative 
analysis of its costs, benefits, and redistributive 
effects. Three separate but interrelated models are 
developed to analyze these three aspects of post- 
secondary education. The simulation capability 
built into this analytical system permits its use in 
experiments employing different sets of 
parameters and hypotheses. 


Education and Employment of Arts and Science 
Graduates: The Last Decade in Ontario, E. B. 
Harvey, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education. A study of the employment 
experiences of a selected sample of arts and 
science graduates from four Ontario universities. 
Students graduating in 1960, 1964, and 1968 
were interviewed to discover how useful they feel 
their education was as preparation for their jobs, 
what kinds of educational experiences they had, 
and how they fared upon entering the labour 
market after graduation. 


Financing Post-Seconday Education, Systems 
Research Group, Inc. A survey of alternative 
methods of financing post-secondary education, 
with particular reference to their probable effects 
on the size and composition of demand for places 
in post-secondary institutions. 


Guidance, Hickling-Johnston Limited. This study 
describes and assesses the performance of 


guidance and counselling facilities and programs 
currently being operated in Ontario. 


Legal Education in Ontario, 1970, Andrew 
Roman and Associates. A detailed study of the 
issues facing legal education in Ontario today, 
with particular emphasis on the post-LL.B. 
stages. 


Libraries and Information Storage and Retrieval 
Systems, Kates, Peat, Marwick & Company. A 
description of present library and other 
information storage and retrieval facilities used 
in Ontario, with an assessment of the 
implications of technological developments for 
the future organization and operation of these 
facilities. 


Manpower Forecasting and Educational Policy, J. 
Holland, S. Quazi, F. Siddiqui and M. Skolnik, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. A 
consideration of the extent to which it is socially 
desirable and technically feasible to take 
projections of manpower requirements into 
consideration in formulating educational policy. 
One part of the study presents selected data on 
highly qualified manpower in Ontario, illustrates 
by detailed example the methodology of making 
projections, and provides projections of highly 
qualified manpower requirements to 1990 under 
a variety of assumptions about the rate of growth 
of output, trends in occupational coefficients, and 
other relevant economic factors. Another part of 
the study addresses the methodology of 
projecting university and college enrolment and 
presents projections based upon both transfer 
matrices and participation rates. 


Manpower Retraining Programs in Ontario, 
Sterling Institute Canada Limited. A description 
and critical evaluation of existing programs of 
manpower retraining available in Ontario. 
Alternative approaches to providing such services 
are considered. 


27339, 


The Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Systems Research Group, Inc. An 
assessment of the present and potential future 
roles and functions of the Ontario colleges of 
applied arts and technology in relation to this 
province’s requirements for post-secondary 
education. 


Organization of the Academic Year, Woods, 
Gordon and Co. A description of the options 
available in the organization of the academic 
year and a study of their relative merits. The 
effects of the various alternatives on operating 
and capital costs of post-secondary institutions 
are explored by means of computer modelling. 


Post-Secondary Educational Opportunities for the 
Ontario Francophone Population, Ronald B. 
D’Costa, University of Ottawa. A study of the 
Francophone population of Ontario, its history, 
present size and composition, and socioeconomic 
characteristics, all of which are considered in 
relation to presently available French-language 
and bilingual post-secondary educational 
facilities in Ontario. 


Post-Secondary Educational Opportunity for the 
Ontario Indian Population, Environics Research 
Group. While not presuming to represent the 
views of the Indian people of Ontario on the 
subject, nor to articulate appropriate goals for 
them to seek, this study assembles relevant 
background information concerning the 
educational opportunities available to Indians 
and explores some of the options whereby 
government policy may be made more responsive 
to the self-perceived educational needs of Indians 
in Ontario. 


Professional Education: A Policy Option, Applied 
Research Associates. An examination of the 
special nature and problems of professional 
education in Ontario. The theoretical framework 
developed seeks to relate the relevant interests of 
the individual, the interests of the professional 
associations and professional segments of the 
academic community, and the interests of the 
larger Ontario community to which the 
individuals and professional associations belong, 
with a view to detecting disharmonies which may 
be alleviated by new professional education 
policies. 
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The Production of Scientific Knowledge in Ontario 
Universities: An Overview of Problems, Anthony 
H. Smith, University of Toronto. A consideration 
of the consequences of university organization 
for the conduct and nature of research and the 
consequences of the funding of research for the 
structure of the institutions in which it takes 
place. 


Some Economics of Post-Secondary Education — 
A Critical Review, Systems Research Group, Inc. 
A non-technical general review of the literature 
on the economics of post-secondary education, 
with particular attention to supply (cost) factors. 


Social Reporting and Education Planning: A 
Feasibility Study, Commissioners J. S. Kirkaldy 
and D. M. Black. This study originated in the 
efforts of the Research Committee to formulate 
the terms of contract for an analytical study of 
post-secondary education, in the course of which 
the members gained the perception that the most 
problematic and interesting aspects of the subject 
did not enter within the confines of a 
conventional cost-benefit study. This feasibility 
study examines the possibilities for dealing with 
the spillover effects of education, recognizing that 
the social benefits cannot be viewed in isolation 
from the totality of welfare services. The study 
develops the case for a “total social report” by 
(1) elucidating the theoretical and methodological 
problems of social reporting; (2) producing an 
outline of a social report with emphasis on the 
educational elements; and (3) indicating the data 
needs, contributing agencies, and locales for 
production of such a report. 


The Utilization of Electronic Technology in Post- 
Secondary Education in Britain and West 
Germany, N. McLean. A description and critical 
analysis of the experience of the Open University 
in Britain and of Telekolleg, Funkolleg, and the 
Institute for Remote Studies in West Germany. 
The history, financial aspects, and operating 
problems of these systems are examined and 
some of their implications for future possible 
developments in Ontario are discussed. 


Appendix F 
Public Hearings of the Commission 


Prior to the Publication of the Draft Report Following the Publication of the Draft Report 


Toronto November 12, 1970 Toronto February 28, 1972 
Sudbury December 9, 1970 Ottawa March 1, 1972 
St. Catharines December 14, 1970 Thunder Bay March 6, 1972 
London December 16, 1970 Sudbury March 8, 1972 
Sault Ste. Marie January 11, 1971 London March 20, 1972 
Timmins January 13, 1971 Toronto March 22, 1972 
North Bay January 18, 1971 Toronto March 23, 1972 
Peterborough January 20, 1971 Toronto March 27, 1972 
Oshawa January 25, 1971 Toronto April 6, 1972 
Barrie March 17, 1971 Toronto May 4, 1972 
Toronto March 24, 1971 Toronto May 8, 1972 
Kitchener April 1, 1971 Toronto May 15, 1972 
Hamilton April 6, 1971 Sudbury May 23, 1972 
Kingston April 15, 1971 

Toronto April 16, 1971 

Windsor April 20, 1971 

Sarnia April 22, 1971 

Guelph April 27, 1971 

Ottawa April 29, 1971 

Kenora May 4, 1971 

Thunder Bay May 5, 1971 

Cornwall May 11, 1971 

Toronto May 13, 1971 

Toronto May 14, 1971 

Toronto May 26, 1971 
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Appendix G 


Briefs 
Submitted to the Commission 


Brief No. 


001 


002 
003 


004 


005 


006 
007 
008 
009 
010 
O11 


012 


013 


014 


015 


016 


017 


Author and Location 


Bill Barill and Tom Dean, University of 
Western Ontario, London 


Hot. ost. Thunder Bay 


Confederation College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Thunder Bay 


Edward B. Champagne, M.D., Montreal 


Committee of Presidents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto 
W. A. Cormack, Port Credit 

George E. Cross, Waterloo 

The Church-Related Institutions of Ontario 
The Simcoe College Foundation, Orillia 
Alan M. Thomas, Ph.D., Ottawa 


The Theological Colleges of Ontario, 
Willowdale 


Withdrawn 


Educational Television and Radio 
Association of Canada, Toronto 


St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Kingston 


Earl Naismith, Belleville 


A Committee of the Faculty of Sheridan 
College, Brampton 


Brief No. Author and Location 


018 


019 


020 


021 


022 


023 


024 


025 


026 


027 


028 


029 


030 


031 


Maurice R. Hecht, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


A Group of Students in a College of 
Applied Arts and Technology 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ontario Division, Toronto 


F. H. Koch, Kingston 


Council of the International Centre, 
Queen’s University, Kingston 


Various Segments of the Lakehead 
University Community, Thunder Bay 


Howard D. Fine, Thunder Bay 
William E. McLeod, Sudbury 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of Ontario, Toronto 


Durham College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Oshawa 


St. Catharines New Democratic Party 
Association, St. Catharines 


University of Sudbury, Sudbury 
Professional Librarians of Lakehead 
University and Confederation College, 


Thunder Bay 


David W. Menear, Althouse College of 
Education, London 
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Brief No. Author and Location 


032 


033 


034 


035 


036 


037 


038 


039 


040 


041 


042 


043 


044 


045 


046 


047 


048 


049 


050 


O51 
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N. L. Nicholson, Althouse College of 
Education, London 


W. Brown, B. N. Crosby, M. H. Swain, 
London 


London Public Library and Art Museum, 
London 


Director of Continuing Education and 
Student Affairs on Behalf of Cambrian 
College, Sudbury 


Ernest Stabler, Dean, Althouse College of 
Education, London 


A. B. Atkinson, London 
Orville Eadie, London 
Albert Cyr, Sudbury 


F. E. Crowe, S.J., President, Regis College, 
Willowdale 


Wilma B. Bolton, London 

David Verdun, London 

Freda MacDonald, Adult Basic Education 
School, London, and Beryl Treloar, London 
Council for Adult Education, London 

René Romain Roth, Department of 
Zoology, University of Western Ontario, 


London 


London Council for Adult Education, 
London 


Gary Hutchison, P.Ag., and C. E. 
McNinch, P.Ag., Guelph 


J. F. Hilliker, Thunder Bay 
Gord MacKay, London 
William Westmiller, Kingston 


Niagara Regional Library System, St. 
Catharines 


The Lincoln County Board of Education, 
St. Catharines 


Brief No. Author and Location 


052 


053 


054 


055 


056 


057 


058 


059 


060 


061 


062 


063 


064 


065 


066 


067 


068 


069 


Emlyn Davies, President, Huntington 
University, Sudbury 


Edward F. Sheffield, Toronto 


Secondary School Teachers of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Division of the Ontario 
Secondary Schools Teachers’ Federation, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie Board of Education, Sault 
Ste. Marie 


Franco-Ontarians of North Bay, North Bay 


Sault Ste. Marie and District Chamber of 
Commerce, Sault Ste. Marie 


Committee for the Establishment of a 
University College in the Porcupine Area, 
Cochrane 


Northern College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Timmins 


The Principal’s Executive Committee of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Campus of Cambrian 
College, Sault Ste. Marie 


A. H. Rose, Sault Ste. Marie’ 


Sault Ste. Marie Public Library Board, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Phyllis D. Hamilton, Sir Sandford Fleming 
College, Peterborough 


The Nipissing Board of Education, North 
Bay 


The Education Committee of Local Union 
2251, United Steel Workers of America, 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Eleanor Harman, Toronto 


The Board of Governors of Nipissing 
College, North Bay 


K. Rudderham, and R. Steadman, 
Cambrian College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, North Bay 


J. B. Swinton, Thunder Bay 


Brief No. 


070 


071 


072 


073 


074 


075 


076 


077 


078 


079 


080 


081 


082 


083 


084 


085 


086 


087 


088 


089 


Author and Location 


G. H. Robertson, Sir Sandford Fleming 
College, Peterborough 


Solanges Foy, Thérése Robert, Laura 
Charron, North Bay 


Orillia Public Library Board, Orillia 


Helen Carscallen, Priscilla Cole, Gloria 
Quinlan, Alfred Reimers, Thelma Rosen, 
Marion Royce, Sonja Sinclair, Sylvia F. 
Campbell, York University, Downsview 


Peterborough County Board of Education, 


Peterborough 


John P. Martyn, St. Peter’s High School, 
Peterborough 


Catherine M. Brown, Barrie 
Ronald J. Mackenzie, Barrie 
Barrie Public Library, Barrie 
Walter Pitman, MPP, Peterborough 


Peterborough Labour Council, 
Peterborough 


The Ontario County Board of Education, 
Oshawa 


The University Women’s Club (CFUW), 
Barrie 


Students’ Council, Northern College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Timmins 


Rotary Club of Timmins, Timmins 

D. A. R. Bradshaw, The Confederation 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Thunder Bay 

Douglas J. M. Bullied, Oshawa 

A. Bradford, Orillia 


Peterborough Progressive Conservative 
Policy Committee, Peterborough 


The Grey County Board of Education, 
Markdale 


Brief No. 


090 


091 


092 


093 


094 


095 


096 


097 


098 


099 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


Author and Location 

The Rotary Club of the City of Barrie, 
Barrie 

Le Collége de Hearst, Hearst 

Withdrawn 

Department of Adult Education, The 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Toronto 

R. Moynan, Vice-Chairman, Cambrian 
College Board of Governors; Chairman, 
Campus Planning Committee, North Bay 


College Education Centre, North Bay 


Murray A. Hewgill, Ph.D.; Cambrian 
College, North Bay 


Dr. J. W. Trusler, Chairman, Nipissing 
College Board of Governors, North Bay 


Trustees of the Peterborough County Board 
of Education, Peterborough 


Joyce Mackenzie, Peterborough 
Florence Butt and Irene Ip 


Sir Sandford Fleming College Students, 
Peterborough 


Allan Ironside, Past Chairman, Orillia 
Historical Society, Orillia 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Ontario, Toronto 


Dr. Dell, Peterborough 
Ontario Library Association, Toronto 


Oshawa and District Labour Council, 
Oshawa 


The Council of the Corporation of the 
Town of Whitby, Whitby 


City of Oshawa, Oshawa 


Canadian Book Publishers’ Council, 
Toronto 


H. J. Stanford, Ph.D., Trent University, 
Peterborough 
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Brief No. 


110 
111 
8 Pe 


Lis 


114 


115 


126 


P27. 


128 


246 


Author and Location 


Toronto Public Library Board, Toronto 
Hugh R. Innis, Agincourt 
H. M. Good, Queen’s University, Kingston 


The Central Ontario Joint Planning Board, 
Oshawa 


The Ontario Council of Deans of Medicine, 
Hamilton 


The Ontario Association of Certified 
Engineering Technicians and Technologists, 
Toronto 


Arthur Stinson and Alan Clarke, Ottawa 


The Department of Philosophy, St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto 


Canadian Institute of Management, 
National Council, Toronto 


Ric Careless, Victoria, B.C. 

William Ready, M.A., M.L.S., Dip.Ed., 
University Librarian and Professor of 
Bibliography, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 

A. P. Backler, Oshawa 

Discovery Theatre, Toronto 

Jean Good, Toronto 

Institute of Canadian Bankers, Montreal 
Group of Instructors at The School of 


Technology, Algonquin College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Ottawa 


M. Schneider, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Oxbow Park School, Stayner 


Bruce Rusk, William Tooley, Edward 
Waitzer, Toronto 


The Executive Committee of the Faculty 
Association, University of Western Ontario, 
London 


Brief No. 


23 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


Author and Location 


Sub Committee on Research and Planning 
of the Committee of Presidents of 
Universities of Ontario, Toronto 

J. Bromstein, B.A., M.Sc.Ed., Dundas 
Committee of the Faculty of Georgian 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Barrie 


Barrie Art Club, Barrie 


The Staff of the Owen Sound Collegiate & 
Vocational Institute, Owen Sound 


G. F. Martin, Oakville 

D. S. Pryke, Stratford 
Richard G. Capling, Ancaster 
James B. Schneider, Paris 


The Board of the Lake Erie Regional 
Library System, London 


Faculty, St. Mary’s School of Nursing, 
Kitchener 


The Canadian Federation of University 
Women, Windsor Club, Windsor 


Barrie and District Association for the 
Mentally Retarded, Barrie 


Heather Meadows, Geoff Kingate, Ev. 
Humphries, York University, Downsview 


Ontario Institute of Agrologists, Woodstock 
R. C. Quittenton, Windsor 


M. Freedman, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, Buffalo, U.S.A. 


W. C. Easton, Burlington 

Hamilton Y.W.C.A., Hamilton 

Stratford Horticultural Society, Stratford 
Dennis M. McCartin, Windsor 


Dominic Cardillo, Kitchener 
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169 


Author and Location 


G. F. Atkinson, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo 


Students of St. Mary’s School of Nursing, 
Kitchener 


Ross H. Hall, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


L. Lehtiniemi, Conrad Grebel College, 
Waterloo 


Ontario Region of the Canadian 
Conference of University Schools of 
Nursing, London 


Jane Rodd, Guelph 

Ann Redwood, Patricia Dobson, Margaret 
Day, Conestoga College of Applied Arts 
and Technology, Waterloo 

Peter Padbury, University of Waterloo, 


Stratford Chamber of Commerce, Stratford 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation, Toronto 


Peter B. Mason, Kitchener 


Brantford Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, Brantford 


Gordon G. Kelly, Algonquin College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ottawa 


McMaster University School of Nursing, 
Hamilton 


W.E. Nevitt, Hamilton 


Mike O’Dwyer, Al Rimmer, Paul Stacey, 
Chuck Stoody, Murray Noll, 


Association of Canadian Commercial 
Colleges (Ontario Region), Belleville 


Students of St. Joseph’s School of Nursing, 
Hamilton 


Hamilton Civic Hospital School of Nursing, 
Hamilton and District School of Nursing, 
McMaster University School of Nursing, St. 
Joseph’s School of Nursing, Hamilton 
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Bevis Miles, Mohawk College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Hamilton 


Patrick Doran, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


The Inservice Committee of Kitchener, 
Waterloo, Galt and Guelph, Kitchener 


W. Giverin, Preston 
John Buttrick, York University, Downsview 


Ontario Council of University Directors of 
Physical Education, Kingston 


C. R. MacLeod, Windsor 


Harold Barnett, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


Faculty of St. Joseph’s School of Nursing, 
Hamilton 


W. J. Carey, Hamilton 


The Hamilton and District School of 
Nursing, Hamilton 


W. G. Breck, Queen’s University, Kingston 


Kingston and District Council for 
Continuing Education, Kingston 


Midwestern Regional Library System, 
Kitchener 


Faculty of Hotel Dieu of St. Joseph School 
of Nursing, Windsor 


Patrick Riley, Queen’s University, Kingston 
Grace Hospital School of Nursing, Windsor 


Chatham Chamber of Commerce, 
Chatham 


R. S. Devereux, Windsor 


The Recreationist’s Association of West 
Central Ontario, Guelph 


Chatham Public Library Board, Chatham 


Canadian Bureau for International 
Education, Ottawa 
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248 


Author and Location 


The Student Services Division, St. Clair 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Windsor 


Raymond L. Meyer, Dean, Algonquin 
College School of Business, Ottawa 


Barbara F. Curry, Guelph; Norma 
Fieldhouse, Aubrey Hagar, Janice Legg, 
Kitchener 


Ottawa Regional Council on Education in 
Health Disciplines, Ottawa 


Undergraduate Studies Committee of the 
Philosophy Department of the University 
of Guelph, Guelph 


Brantford and District Labour Council, 
Brantford 


John F. Sullivan, Windsor 


Faculty, Department of English, University 
of Guelph, Guelph 


A group of employees, Alcan Canada 
Products, Kingston 


Alma Mater Society, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


K. G. Shoultz, et al, Algonquin College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ottawa 


Peter F. Morgan, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Faculty Regional School of Nursing, 
Brockville General Hospital, Brockville 


T. D. Dawes, Kingston 
David Morgan, Thunder Bay 
Robert Johannson, Kitchener 


Liaison Planning Committee, Ottawa- 
Carleton Area, Ottawa 


Robert Irvine, Thamesford 


Paul Blundy, Sarnia 
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229 


230 


aS 
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Author and Location 


The Extension Students Association, 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa 


The Committee on the Economics of 
Higher Education, Carleton University, 
Ottawa 

The Senior Adult Committee of the Board 
of Christian Education of the United 
Church of Canada, Toronto 


Ozay Mehmet, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 


James Martin, Windsor 


Ridgetown College of Agricultural 
Technology, Ridgetown 


R. C. Quittenton, Windsor 


The Waterloo Chamber of Commerce, 
Waterloo 


Arthur Bullied, Oakville 
L. M. Hammond, Guelph 


Prescott-Russell County Board of 
Education, Hawkesbury 


Kitchener Public Library, Kitchener 
Ronald Parsons, Wilkesport 

F. R. Jones, Atikokan 

Terry Hlady, Thunder Bay 


Lambton County Roman Catholic Separate 
School Board 


J. K. Howard, Sarnia 
H. O. Hughes, Sarnia 
R. M. MacIntosh, Toronto 


Lakehead Regional School of Nursing 
Administration, Thunder Bay 


Loyalist College, Belleville 


Institute for Aerospace Studies, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 
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22 
253 


The Artisans’ Guild of Hamilton, Hamilton 


Ontario Provincial Library Council, 
Toronto 


L’Association canadienne-frangaise de 
l’Ontario (ACFO), Ottawa 


E. S. Wybourn, L. J. Poirier, B. E. Curtis, T. 


E. S. Mather, A. E. Stinson, Ottawa 


University of Toronto School of Nursing, 
Toronto 


J. M. Steele, Fort Frances 


Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
Toronto 


Division | of the School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Toronto, Toronto 


Ontario Council of University Librarians, 
Kingston 


The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Ontario Division, Toronto 


Louise Colley, Guelph 


Corporation of the Town of Ridgetown, 
Ridgetown 


The Faculty Members of the Department 
of English at the University of Guelph, 
Guelph 


The Board of Education for the Borough 
of York, Toronto 


Ontario Council St. John Ambulance 
Association, Toronto 


Association of Certified Survey Technicians 
and Technologists of Ontario, Toronto 


D. I. Williamson, Ottawa 
K. Bowles 


Inter-Agency Council for Services to 
Immigrants and Migrants, Toronto 


Staff of Atikokan High School, Aukokan 


Fanshawe College, London 
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274 


275 


Author and Location 


Jack Leavitt, Gordon Olafson, Alan 
Metcalfe, Windsor 


W. D. Meikle, Toronto 
Kates, Peat, Marwick & Co., Toronto 


Association of Ontario Land Surveyors, 
Toronto 


Sr. St. Michael Guinan, Toronto 
Young Socialists, Toronto 


The Board of Education for the Borough 
of Etobicoke, Etobicoke 


Ontario Craft Foundation, Toronto 


Joyce E. Denyer, Clarisse M. Henschel, 
Toronto 


John Bowles, Guelph 


The Ontario Committee, Communist Party 
of Canada, Toronto 


Ontario Federation of Labour, Don Mills 


Staff Members, Humber College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Toronto 


Canadian Memorial Chiropractic College, 
Toronto 


Harold E. Stafford, Q.C., M.P., Ottawa 


Cornwall Association for University 
Extension, Cornwall 


Association canadienne-frangaise, secteur 
est de l'Ontario, Hawkesbury 


Town of Sioux Lookout, Sioux Lookout 
J. A. Fraser, Kenora 


The Kenora Advisory Committee to 
Confederation College, Kenora 


Members of the Toronto Board of 
Education, Toronto 


The Ontario Association for Continuing 
Education, Peterborough 
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Author and Location 


Association for Part-Time Undergraduate 
Students, University of Toronto, Toronto 


F. Vernon, Toronto 

Centre for Christian Studies, Toronto 

The Ontario Teachers’ Federation, Toronto 
The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 


Graduate Student Union, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations, Toronto 


MetroDOC (Metropolitan Toronto Data 
Bank/Directory of Continuing Education), 
Toronto 

S. Goldstein, Kingston 

C. W. King, Thunder Bay 

Roger Guindon, O.M.I., Ottawa 

Ontario Hospital Association, Don Mills 


Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto 


L’Association des enseignants franco- 
ontariens, Ottawa 


The Ottawa Board of Education, Ottawa 


P. J. Galasso, Ph.D., University of 
Windsor, Windsor 


Thomas F. Shaffer, Toronto 

E. B. Dabney, Ottawa 

Ontario Recreation Society and the Society 
of Directors of Municipal Recreation of 


Ontario, Toronto 


Cornwall and District Labour Council, 
Cornwall 


Wolfgang Lilie, Willowdale 


William Langdon, Mississauga 
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Author and Location 


The Ontario Association of Certified 
Engineering Technicians and Technologists, 
Toronto 

David B. Holmes, St. Thomas 

Ontario Council, St. John Ambulance 
Association, St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
Toronto 


Lakehead University Faculty Association, 
Thunder Bay 


A. Allan Beveridge, Waterloo 
Committee on the Location of the Next 
Medical School, Ontario Medical 
Association, Toronto 

Canadian Library Association. Ottawa 
W. Gerald Fulton, P.Eng., Brampton 
R. J. Ward, Keewatin 


Messrs. R. M. Carson, E. E. Ross, and 
Anderson, London 


The Society of Industrial Accountants of 
Ontario, Hamilton 


Ontario Department of Extension and 
Summer Schools, Peterborough 


Peter D. Clark, Chatham 
Joseph P. Crossman, London 


W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, 
Madison, Wisc., U.S.A. 


John Stobo Prichard, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
Willowdale 


Charles M. Carmichael, London 
Keewatinung Institute, Toronto 


World University Service of Canada, 
Toronto 


Roger Taguchi, Toronto 


The Board of Governors of Algonquin 
College, Ottawa 
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Brian Turnbull, Waterloo 
Student Government of |’Ecole secondaire 


Saint-Laurent de langue francaise, 
Cornwall 


J. E. McLachlen, Ottawa 


St. Lawrence College, Cornwall 


The Student Body, Hamilton and District 
School of Nursing, Hamilton 


Oxford County Board of Education, 
Woodstock 


Charles Abshez, Toronto 


Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers, Ottawa 


Ontario Council of Regents for Colleges of 
Applies Arts and Technology, Toronto 


Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario, 
Toronto 


Students, University of Guelph, Guelph 


Lynn McDonald, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


P. D. Hiscocks, Toronto 
D. M. Hedden, Hamilton 
Maya Etkin, Downsview 


Ontario Chamber of Commerce, Toronto 


W. V. Maclean, Toronto 
V. Murgaski, Scarborough 
Marvin R. Bloos, Kingston 
Hugh R. Innis, Agincourt 
John R. Cameron, Halifax 


Jack A. Blyth, Mississauga 
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Bays 


353 
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329 
360 


361 


Author and Location 


J. R. W. Whitehouse, Niagara College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Welland 


W. R. Martin, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo 


S. D. Neill, University of Western Ontario, 
London 


John E. Creelman, Toronto 
Carl Crawford, Brampton 
Carl Crawford, Brampton 


Trevor Lloyd, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


K. Purvis, Toronto 


Faculty Association, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Faculty of Medicine, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


The Group for Equal Rights at McMaster, 
McMaster University, Hamilton 


Morris Bosey, Welland 


The Ontario Association of Certified 
Engineering Technicians and Technologists, 
Toronto 


David M. Stone, Windsor 


College Council, Erindale College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 


Ontario Committee on the Status of 
Women 


Inter-University Committee on Instructional 
Media 


Walter Goffart, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


D. L. C. Maclachlan, Kingston 


Chris Podmore, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


Council of Ontario Universities Committee 
on Student Aid 
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Author and Location 


W. Gerald Fulton, Caledon East 
Joe Quittner, Toronto 


Faculty of Dentistry, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Carleton University, Ottawa 


Cornwall Association for University 
Extension, University of Ottawa, Ottawa 


The Full-time Students, Cornwall campus, 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa 


Extension Students’ Association, University 
of Ottawa, Ottawa 


Ottawa-Carleton Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Status of Women, Ottawa 


Gerald B. Maher, President, Algonquin 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Ottawa 


Association canadienne-frangaise de 
l’Ontario, (ACFO), Ottawa 


D. A. J. Millar, Carleton University, Ottawa 


Ontario Council of Regents for Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Toronto 


Professor E. G. West, Carleton University, 
Ottawa 


Association for Early Childhood Education, 
Ontario 


Wallis Cousineau, and Reginald Sloan, 
Confederation College, Thunder Bay 


F. Brent Scollie, Thunder Bay 
Graduate Students, Department of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Jim Foulds, MPP, Thunder Bay 


Le Centre des Jeunes de Sudbury Inc., 
Sudbury 


Winslow A. Case, Sudbury 


Laurentian University, Sudbury 
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402 


l’Association canadienne-frangaise de 
Sudbury, Sudbury 


Maurice T. Regimbal, Sudbury 


W. Lawrence Bryan, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


W. Giverin, Preston 
B. A. Roberts, Trinity College, Toronto 


Students’ Union, Algonquin College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ottawa 


Sheridan College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Oakville 


H. Adelman, York University, Downsview 


Ontario Committee, Communist Party of 
Canada, Toronto 


Ontario Committee on Student Awards, 
Toronto 


Faculty of Medicine, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 


Student Government, St. Clair College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Windsor 


Subcommittee of the University of Toronto 
Medical Society, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Kingston 


Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
Toronto 


The Theological Colleges of Ontario, 
Willowdale 


Students, Althouse College, London 


P. D. Fleck, University of Western Ontario, 
London 


E. Sarabura, Islington 


Alma Mater Society of Queen’s University, 
Kingston 
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London Council for Adult Education, 
London 


Joan M. Vastokas, Trent University, 
Peterborough 


Association of Student Award Officers of 
Ontario, Toronto 


Association of Canadian Commercial 
Colleges, Ontario Chapter, Belleville 


Lithuanian Canadian Community, London 
Branch, London 


Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Ontario, Toronto 


W. John Bowles, University of Guelph, 
Guelph 


Executive Council of the Glendon Student 
Union, Glendon College, Toronto 


The Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Employment of Women at the University 
of Toronto, Toronto 


Council of the Combined Departments of 
English, Trinity College, Toronto 


E. Bruce Foden, Orangeville 


Margaret MacKenzie, Reg.N., Director, 
Quo Vadis School of Nursing, Toronto 


Esther Greenglass, Elaine Newton, 

Johanna Stuckey, Joan Stewart, and 
Margaret Watson, York University, 
Downsview 


Graduate Students’ Union, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Ontario Federation of Labour, Toronto 


Senate Committee on University Extension, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 


Association of Canadian Commercial 
Colleges, Ontario Region 


School of Nursing, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 
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44] 


Author and Location 


R. T. Baddeley, St. Catharines 


A. Wyatt, Niagara College of Applied Arts 
and Technology, Welland 


Counsellor Education Department, The 
College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


The Ontario Teachers’ Federation, Toronto 


Jim Martin, St. Clair College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Windsor 


City of Woodstock, Woodstock 


Kathleen Mailer, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


Ad Hoc Committee of the Senate of the 
University of Western Ontario, London 


C. C. Bigelow, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


Principal and Board of Directors, 
Canterbury College, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 


Ontario Arts Council, Toronto 


S. E. Peterson, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


Canadian Federation of University 
Women, Windsor Club, Windsor 


John M. P. Hamilton, Sheridan College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Oakville 


Atkinson College Ad Hoc Committee, York 
University, Downsview 


Arnold F. McKee, King’s College, London 


Ozay Mehmet, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 


Union of Baltic Students, University of 
Western Ontario, London 


Adult Basic Education School, London 
Number not used 


London Public Library Board, London 
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254 


Author and Location 


Ontario Department of Health, London 
Ontario Institute of Agrologists, Hillsburgh 


D. M. Hedden, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


John T. Moore, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


John Cartwright, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


N. L. Nicholson, Althouse College of 
Education, London 


Two Students, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


A Group of Students, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Raymond Kearns, Port Credit 


Council of University College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 


Margaret Knittl, York University, 
Downsview 


W.R. H. White, Richmond College, 
Milliken 


Faculty Association, Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


H. C. Campbell, Toronto Public Library, 
Toronto 


S. E. Peterson, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


The Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association, Toronto 


The Senate, University of Guelph, Guelph 


Office of the Deans, Erindale College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 


C. A. Ashley, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Ernest Stabler, Dean, Althouse College of 
Education, London 
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482 


Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario, 
Toronto 


W. Michalski, Yarker 


Brad Inwood, Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


R. D. Campbell, Niagara College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Welland 


H. M. Good, Queen’s University, Kingston 
Catherine M. Brown, Barrie 

The College of Nurses of Ontario, Toronto 
Arthur Stinson, Algonquin College, Ottawa 


David Jackson, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


The Chemical Institute of Canada, Ottawa 
Jim Stark, Educorp, Toronto 


Provincial Faculty Council, Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario 


Canadian Association of University 
Teachers, Ottawa 


C. Peter M. Griffin, Humberside Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto 


J. E. Thompson, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo 


Centennial College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Scarborough 


I. J. Giancarlo, Niagara College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Welland 


Fred Habermehl and Gail Hilyer, Niagara 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Welland 


Faculty of Medicine, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


The Senate, University of Toronto, Toronto 
St. Thomas Adult Education Centre 


(Retraining), Community Services, 
Fanshawe College, St. Thomas 
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492 


493 


494 


495 


496 


497 


498 


499 


500 


501 


Community Services, Fanshawe College, 
London 


York University, Downsview 
Faculty of Applied Science and 
Engineering, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Ronald W. Dabor, Toronto 


St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Kingston 


H. O. Hughes, Lambton College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Sarnia 


G. H. Schleihauf, Niagara College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Welland 


J. H. Sword, Acting President, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Arthur Buckland, St. Lawrence College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Cornwall 


R. A. King, P.Eng., Toronto 


H. W. Arthurs, Osgoode Hall Law School, 
York University, Downsview 


Robert Barnim, Toronto 


Eugene C. Perry, Great Lakes Christian 
College, Beamsville 


T. M. Kozminchuk, Runnymede Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto 


Science Department, Cornwall Collegiate 
and Vocational School, Cornwall 


Science Faculty, Sir Winston Churchill 
Secondary School, St. Catharines 


G. E. Gracey, Listowel District Secondary 
School, Listowel 


J. J. Kraetsch, St. Jerome’s High School, 
Kitchener 


Robert L. Land, Fellowes High School, 
Pembroke 
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515 


516 


SET 
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ay 


520 


Author and Location 


H. J. Bruckman, Sandwich Secondary 
School, Windsor 


William F. M. Haight, Central-Elgin 
Collegiate Institute, St. Thomas 


Physics Department, Bathurst Heights 
Secondary School, Toronto 


Paul Diebel, Walkerton District Secondary 
School, Walkerton 


R. D. Hember, Applewood Heights 
Secondary School, Mississauga 


Alcide Gour, French River District 
Secondary School, Noelville 


H. J. Stanford, Trent University, 
Peterborough 


Students, McMaster University, Hamilton 


Student Administrative Council, Cambrian 
College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Sudbury 


Faculty of Engineering, 
Carleton University, Ottawa 


R. H. MacLeod, Clarke Road Secondary 
School, London 


J. Wishloff, Toronto 


Peter Hopwood, Algonquin College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ottawa 


Graduate Students, Department of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of Ontario, Toronto 


Margaret Reid, Toronto 


Grace Buller, Provincial Library Service, 
Toronto 


The University Women’s Club of North 
York, Willowdale 


J. W. Holland, Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, Toronto 
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C. H. Coveney, Robert D. Cholette, F. H. 
Bragg, John D. Mundie, J. B. Sparling, 
Canadian Institute of Financial Planning, 
Toronto 


Philip S. Corbet, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo 


Alan Earp, Brock University, St. Catharines 


Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations, Toronto 


W. W. Cruden, St. Lawrence College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Kingston 


M. L. Skolnik, Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, Toronto 


Ontario Association of Architects, Toronto 


Sylvia F. Campbell, York University, 
Downsview 


Faculty of Arts, York University, 
Downsview 


B. Etkin, University of Toronto, Toronto 


School of Nursing, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Saint Paul University, Ottawa 
University of Sudbury, Sudbury 


Canadian Veterinary Medical Association, 
Ottawa 


Beckie Barber and Frank Obljubek, 
Thunder Bay 


Walter B. Carter, Atkinson College, 
Downsview 


Ronald W. Dabor, Toronto 
H. Griffin 


Canadian Crossroads International, 
Toronto 


Career Counselling and Placement Centre, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 
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Author and Location 


Alan J. Clipshan, Park Street Collegiate 
Institute, Orillia 


Committee of Presidents of Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Ontario 


The Artisans’ Guild of Hamilton 


Faculty, The Public General Hospital 
School of Nursing, Chatham 


United Community Services of Greater 
London, London 


Academic Council of Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute, Toronto 


Staff of Northern College of Applied Arts 
and Technology, Timmins 


Niagara College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Welland 


Advisory Committee on Diploma 
Education for Ridgetown College of 
Agricultural Technology, Ridgetown 


Faculty of Medicine, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


Eli N. Kedoury, P.Eng., Toronto 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo 


Waltera Van Gennip, Loretto Academy, 
Niagara Falls 


H. S. Cobbledick, The District Secondary 
School, Leamington 


Paul T. Holliday, University of Windsor 


Psychology Department, University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo 


J. W. Graham, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


J. H. Buchner, General Panet High School, 
Petawawa 


Frank J. Hopkins, General Panet High 
School, Petawawa 


Brief No. Author and Location 


560 


561 


562 


563 


564 


565 


566 


567 


568 


569 


570 


S71 


572 


393 


574 


aT 


576 


577 


John M. Grainger, Hon. J. C. Patterson 
Collegiate Institute, Windsor 


LeRoy K. Eid, Hon. J. C. Patterson 
Collegiate Institute, Windsor 


W.H. Miller, Hon. J. C. Patterson 
Collegiate Institute, Windsor 


I. Bonall, Hon. J. C. Patterson Collegiate 
Institute, Windsor 


J. Matus, Hon. J. C. Patterson Collegiate 
Institute, Windsor 


Science Department, Weston Collegiate 
Institute, Weston 


Peter A. G. Anastasiades, William Lyon 
Mackenzie Collegiate, Downsview 


David S. Cronan, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 


A. Dreimanis, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


Shelagh M. Pryke, The Stratford Central 
Secondary School, Stratford 


Paul H. Penten, G. A. Krobach, J. H. 
Henry, W. Kay, Westdale Secondary 
School, Hamilton 


Department of Microbiology, University of 
Guelph, Guelph 


R. Richardson, Nelson High School, 
Burlington 


Cal F. Baxter, H. B. Beal Secondary 
School, London 


Science Teachers, Renfrew Collegiate 
Institute, Renfrew 


John E. Nicholson, Runnymede Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto 


Dwyer Sullivan, De La Salle Oaklands, 
Toronto 


Margaret Parrish, and Mary M. Withey, 
University Women’s Club, Mississauga 


Brief No. Author and Location 


578 


379 


580 


581 


582 


583 


584 


585 


586 


587 


588 


589 


590 


591 


De 


593 


594 


395 


596 


597 


Department of Zoology, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 


Provost of Trinity College, Toronto 


Eric Bow, Provincial Library Service, 
Toronto 


Virginia Walsh, Kleinburg 


Department of History, York University, 
Downsview 


Peter C. Swann, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto 


K. G. Watson, Westmount Secondary 
School, Hamilton 


Science Graduate Students Association, 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa 


William A. S. Hall, London 


Faculty Association, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


Neil MacEwan, Hon. J. C. Patterson 
Collegiate Institute, Windsor 


G. Harvais, Lakehead University, Thunder 
Bay 


R. J. Christmas, Campbellford 


Students’ Administrative Council, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 


Alan J. S. Ball, Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


J. E. Macklin, Paris District High School, 
Paris 


Ontario Council of University Librarians, 
Ottawa 


David L. Martin, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 


Bernard Grumet, Toronto 


St. Lawrence College Student Government, 
Cornwall 
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Brief No. 


598 


599 


600 


601 


602 


603 


604 


605 


606 


607 


608 


609 


610 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 
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Author and Location 


B. G. Loughton, York University, 
Downsview 


Science Staff, John McGregor Secondary 
School, Chatham 


Association of Chairmen of Departments 
of English of Ontario Universities 


R. H. Haynes, York University, Downsview 


C. G. M. Smith, Northwestern Regional 
Library System, Thunder Bay 


Division of Environmental Studies, 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo 


J.-d’Auteuil Richard, S.J., University of 
Sudbury, Sudbury 


Toronto Institute of Medical Technology, 
Toronto 


J. M. R. Quistwater, Sheridan College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Oakville 


Gerry Hedley, Barrie 


Ontario School Counsellors’ Association, 
Mississauga 


Task Force on Industrial Training of the 
Ontario Government, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 

The Co-ordinators of Guidance Services 
For Metropolitan Toronto Schools, 
Etobicoke 

Marjorie Reid, London 


Marie-Therese Belanger, Vanier 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Ontario, Toronto 


Academic Staff Association, Carleton 
University, Ottawa 


Mervyn Sprung, Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


H. K. Malinowski, University of Guelph, 
Guelph 


Brief No. Author and Location 


617 


618 


619 


620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


625 


626 


627 


628 


629 


630 


631 


632 


633 


634 


635 


636 


637 


Irene Brownstein, Rockland Secondary 
School, Rockland 


Ontario Medical Association, Toronto 
David Potter, Ottawa 


Catharine Parr Traill College, Trent 
University, Peterborough 


Society of Graduate Students, University of 
Western Ontario, London 


A. E. Beck, University of Western Ontario, 
London 


Committee of Ontario Law Deans 
Charles Abshez, Toronto 

Council of Ontario Universities 

C. P. Ind, St. Catharines 

C. M. Christensen, Toronto 


Graduate Students, Department of 
Geology, Carleton University, Ottawa 


Marlis Skilton and concerned citizens, St. 
Catharines 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Toronto 


Margaret Beckman, University of Guelph, 
Guelph 


Research Committee, Board of Governors 
of Hearst College, Hearst 


The University of Toronto Alumni 
Association, Toronto 


Aesculapian Society, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


J. E. Steele, University of Western Ontario, 
London 


Committee of Heads of Departments of 
Biological Sciences in Ontario Universities 


Ontario Universities Athletic Association 


Brief No. Author and Location 


638 


639 


640 


641 


642 


643 


644 


645 


646 


647 
648 


649 


650 


651 


652 


653 


654 


655 


656 


657 


Ontario Universities’ Council on 
Admissions 


The Canadian Society for Mechancial 
Engineering 


Engineering Alumni Association, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 


University of Western Ontario, London 
Council of The School of Graduate Studies 
and Research, Queen’s University, 


Kingston 


The Board of Trustees Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


Gail C. A. Cook and David A. A. Stager, 
Toronto 


Council of Deans of Arts and Science of 
Ontario Universities 


Students of Centennial College, 
Scarborough 


Faculty Council, Glendon College, Toronto 
Council of Ontario Faculties of Medicine 


A. G. Worthington, Trent University, 
Peterborough 


The Senate, York University, Downsview 


The Board of Governors, University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo 


The Board of Governors York University, 
Downsview 


Number not used 


V. B. Cervin, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 


V. W. Bladen, National Ballet School, 
Toronto 


C. E. Semper, Sheridan College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Oakville 


Faculty of Medicine, McMaster University, 
Hamilton 


Brief No. Author and Location 


658 


659 


660 


661 


662 


663 


664 


665 


666 


667 


668 


669 


670 


671 


672 


673 


674 


675 


Metropolitan Toronto Library Board, 
Toronto 


Angela Han, Glendon College, Toronto 


Members of Department of English, York 
University, Downsview 


The Senate, Brock University, St. 
Catharines 


A. G. Brook, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


A. N. Bourns and D. M. Hedden, 
McMaster University, Hamilton 


Part-Time Students Executive, Trent 
University, Peterborough 


Faculty Association, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


A. S. Manera, Niagara College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Welland 


G. Power, University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo 


H. R.S. Ryan, Queen’s University, 
Kingston 


University Women’s Club, St. Catharines 
The Association For Part-Time 
Undergraduate Students, University of 


Toronto, Toronto 


Catholic Hospital Conference of Ontario, 
St. Catharines 


Hans van der Slagt, Sir Sandford Fleming 
College, Peterborough 


The Graduate Student Society, Queen’s 
University, Kingston 


Canadian Federation of University 
Women, Kitchener-Waterloo Branch, 
Waterloo 


Ontario Student Affairs Association, York 
University, Downsview 
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Brief No. Author and Location 


676 


677 


678 


679 


680 


681 


682 


683 


684 


685 


686 


687 


688 


689 


690 


691 


692 


693 


694 
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Canadian University Counselling 
Association, Ontario Division, York 
University, Downsview 

Ontario Council of University Libraries 


Students’ Council, Lambton College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Sarnia 


C. B. Dunham, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


Bernard Trotter and Mario Creet, Queen’s 
University, Kingston 


Some members of the Faculty, Erindale 
College, Clarkson 


Society of Industrial Accountants of 
Ontario, Hamilton 


Wm. Langdon, Mississauga 


Roger Fischler, Carleton University, 
Ottawa 


Board of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry 
County Library, Cornwall 


Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto 


Georgian Bay Regional Library System 
Board, Barrie 


Wm. S. Morris, Lakehead University, 
Thunder Bay 


University and College Placement 
Association, Queen’s University, Kingston 


The Faculty Association, University of 
Western Ontario, London 


Association of Mature and Part-Time 
Undergraduate Students, University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo 


Senate, Faculties and Schools, Other 
Groups and Individuals, Queen’s 
University, Kingston 


Florence Coleridge, and Colleagues, 
Carleton University, Ottawa 


Ontario Library Association, Toronto 


Brief No. Author and Location 


695 


696 


697 


698 


699 


700 


701 


702 


703 


704 


705 


706 


707 


708 


709 


710 


ae 


712 


713 


714 


Fred Wilson, L. W. Sumner, and Gail C. 
Wilson, University of Toronto, Toronto 


Women’s Study Action Committee, 
Queen’s University, Kingston 


Individual members of the Senate 
Committee on Scholarships and Student 
Aid, Queen’s University, Kingston 
Uxbridge Public Library Board, Uxbridge 
The Senate Trent University, Peterborough 


Ontario Council of Health, Toronto 


E. Mark Goldstein, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 


Congress of Canadian Women, Toronto 
Juliette Allan, Dundas 
R. P. Graham, Hamilton 


C. D. Kent, London Public Library and Art 
Museum, London 


Committee on Education, Canadian Society 
of Hospital Pharmacists, Ontario Branch, 
Ottawa 


Board of Governors, University of Western 
Ontario, London 


Marjorie Stone, University of Guelph, 
Guelph 


Waterloo North Progressive Conservative 
Association, Waterloo 


Academic Council, Sir Sandford Fleming 
College, Peterborough 


D. C. Baird, Royal Military College of 
Canada, Kingston 


P. K. Mutchler, Thunder Bay Public 
Library, Thunder Bay 


The Senate, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 


Stratford Shakespearean Festivel 
Foundation of Canada, Stratford 


Brief No. Author and Location 


715 


716 


Td 


718 


719 


720 


qa 


722 


723 


724 


29 


726 


729 


728 


129 


730 


31 


eae 


733 


Southwestern Regional Library System, 734 
Windsor 

735 
G. W. B. Wheeler and Reuben Lando, 
Centennial College of Applied Arts and 736 
Technology, Scarborough 


Deans and Directors of the Schools of aT 
Social Work in Ontario 


l’Association canadienne-frangaise de 738 
l’Ontario, (ACFO) Ottawa 


139 
Ad Hoc Committee of Department of 
Psychology, University of Windsor, 
Windsor 740 
The Faculty of Applied Science, Queen’s 
University, Kingston 741 
Robert E. Pelz, Argyle, N.Y. 

742 


Committee of Ontario University Music 
Administrators 


Canadian University Service Overseas, 
Ottawa 


Staff Members of various Community 
Colleges 


Bill Johnston, Niagara Falls 


The Senate, Lakehead University, Thunder 
Bay 


Faculty Association Executive, Lakehead 
University, Thunder Bay 


The Council of The York Student 
Federation, York University, Downsview 


North York Public Library, Downsview 


Willis Newton, Metropolitan Separate 
School Board, Toronto 


E. R. Zimmerman, Lakehead University, 
Thunder Bay 


R. Candido, Lakehead University, Thunder 
Bay 


J. F. Hilliker, Lakehead University, 
Thunder Bay 


Brief No. 


Author and Location 


Ontario Association of Art Galleries 
Ontario Student Liberals, Toronto 


St. Clair College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Windsor 


Students’ Administrative Council, 
University of Windsor, Windsor 


Ministry of Education, Toronto 


Committee of Ontario Deans of 
Engineering 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ontario Division, Toronto 


Northwestern Ontario School Counsellors’ 
Association, Thunder Bay 


A. L. Milloy, Board of Education for City 
of Toronto, Toronto 
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